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To the Moſt Reverend Father in God, Mn 


NARCIS SUS 


qd Lord Archbiſhop of „ His Grace, 


M Y LO R D, oy 
HE Particular Acquaintance and 
Friendſhip which Jour Grace was 
' pleaſed to Honour me with, while you 
1 med at Oxford, have emboldened me to ad- 
dreſs my ſelf to your Lordſhip at this great 
; diſtance of Place, and greater of Condition, in 
I bopes that by your Graces Advancement to 75 
| high a Station in the Church, That, which be- 

fore was only Friendſhip, may now Improve 
0 into Patronage and Protection. And yet, as 
* ambitious as I am of ſo ennobling a Patronage, 
and as ſingular a Value as I have for your 
Grace s Favour, I muſt needs own that the De- 

; I gu of my preſent Application to your Grace, is 

not ſo much to crave, as to pay a Debt: and, in 

1 ' Anſwer to the many Obligations I lie under, to 

Congratulate your Grace that height of Dignity 

and Greatneſ to which Providence has ſo happily 

raiſed you, and your own Worth ſo juſtly entituled 
Jon and ſo, without Jour ſeeking, (and * 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
ef ſneaking) for it, made you, to your great 
Honour, to be ſought for by it: There being 
( ar from my Heart ] believe) few Examples 
in the World, of ſo much Merit, and ſo much | 
Modeſty in Confunction. 

Tt is indeed no ſmall Infelicity to the Church 
/ England, to have parted with ſo extraordinary | 
a Member, but none at all I conceive to Your 
Grace, that you are placed, where you are: 
Eſpecially, if your Grace ſhall conſider, tbe 
Preſent Eſtate of our Church here, as, through 
the Arts of ber Enemies, ſhe ſt ſands divided 
againſt Her ſelf: and that only by Two, or 
Three Odd New Terms of Diſtinction na- 
liciouſly invented, and ſtudiouſly made uſe of 
for that Baſe Purpoſe; ſuch a ſoveraigu, or at 

75 ſuch a peculiar Method have ſome found out 
eſerving our Church, if the beſt way te 
Ad rve a Body, be by þy Cutting it ee For | 
thoſe of the Ancienter Members of her Commu- 
nian who have all along owned, and contended | 
far à ſtrict Conformity to Her Rules and an- 
ctions, as the ſureſt Courſe to eſtabliſh Her, have 
been of late Repreſented, or rather Reprobated ; 
under the Inodiating Character of High Church- _ 
Men, and thereby ſtand marked ont for all the | 
1 that Spight / and Power tage- 


ther 


naerous, as well as Unconſcionable Proflices, « 
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ther can paſs upon them; while thoſe of the 
Contrary Way and Principle are diſtinguiſhed, 


4* or * ſanctified, by the faſhionable Endear- 


ing Name of * Church- Men; not from 


their affecting (we may be ſure) a Lower 
Condition in the Church than others; ( ſince 
none lie ſo low, but they can look as hi gh) but 
from the Low Condition, which the Aw: of 
this Diſtinction would fain bring the Church it 
elf into: A Vorl, in which they have made no 


mall Progreſs already. And thus by theſe Unge- 


Fatal Rent and Diviſion is made amongſt us : 


| and, being ſo, Ithink, thoſe of the Conciſion 
1 te made it, would do well to Conſider, Whether 


that, which our Saviour aſſures us, will deſtroy 


a Kingdom, be the likelieſt way to ſettle and 
\ ſupport aChurch. But I queſtion not, but theſe 
\\ Dividers will very ſhortly receive Thanks 


from the Papiſts for the Good Services they 


| have done them ; and in the mean time , they 
may be ſure of their Scoffs. 


Never certainly were the Fundamental Articles 


| | of gur Faith ſo boldly impugned, nor the Honour 
of our Church ſo foully blemiſhed, as they have 
been of lateNears; while the Socinians have had 


their full Hncontrolled 8 at Bath; and the 


A} Tris 
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Tritheiſts, have injured and expoſed them more 


by pretending to defend them againſt the Soci- 


nians, than the Socinians themſelves did, or 
could 0 by oppoſing them, For ſurely it would 


be thought a Very odd way of ridding a Man . 


the Plague, by running bim through with a 
Sword; or of curing him of a Lethargy, bh 


caſting 1 into a Calenture; a Diſeaſe of a 
Contrary Nature indeed, but no !efs Fatal to the 
Patient; who equally dies, whether his Sickneſs | 
or his Phyſick, the Maliginity of his Diſtemper, 
or the Met had of his Cure diſpatches him. And in 


lil e manner muſt it fare with a Char ch, which 


feeling it ſelf firuck with the Poiſon of Soci- 


nianum, flies to Tritheiſm for an Antidote. 


But at length happily ſteps in the Royal Au- 


thority to the Church s Relief, with ſeveral Heal- 


ing Injunctions in its Had for the Compoſing 


and Ending the Diſputes about the Trinity then 
on foot; and thoſe indeed ſo wiſely framed, ſo 


ſeaſonabl timed, and (by the King at leaſt) ſo 
gracioully intended, that they muſt in all lie- 


lihood (without any other [renicon) have reſtored 


Peace to the Church, had it not been for the 
i Impor tunity and Partiaity of ſome , who Ha- 
ping by the Awe of Injunctions endeavoured 


to ſilence the oppoſute Party ( which by their 
Argu- 
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Arguments the could not do, and withal lool. 
ing upon themſelves as Priviledged Perſons, 
and ſo above thoſe Ordinances, which others 
were to be ſubje to , Reſolved not be filent 
themſelves; but renewing the Conteſt, partly 
by throwing Muggleton, and Rigalwus, with 


/ ome Other foul Stuff „in their Adverſaries 


Faces; and partly by a ſhameleſs | Reprint- 


ing ( without the leaſt Reinforcing ) the 
© ſame exploded Tritheiſtick Notions, again 


1 and again, they quite broke through the Royal 


Prohibitions, and ſoon after began to take as 


great a Liberty in venting their Innovations 


and Invectives, as ever they had done be- 


cer So that He, who ſhall Inpartialy 
Conſider the C ourſe taken by theſe Men , with 


Reference to thoſe engaged on the other Side of 
this Controverſy about the Trinity, will find, 
that their whole Proceeding in it reſembles no- 
thing fo much, as a Thief 's binding the Hands 


ef an honeſt Man with a Cord, much fitter 


for his own Neck. 


i But, bleſſed be God, Matters ſtand not fo 
with you in Ireland; the Climate being not 
more Tmpatient of Poiſonous Animals, than 
\ the Church of Poiſonous Opinions; An Uni- 
| Verjal Concurrent Orthodoxy ſhining all over 


it, 
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it, from the Superiour Clergy who preſide, to the In- 


feriour placed under them: So that we ne ver hear 


from thence of any Presbyter, and much leſs of 


any Dean, who dares Innovate upon the Faith 


Received: And leaſt of all ( ſhould ſuch aWretch 


chance to ſtart up amongſt you) can J hear of 
am Biſhop likely to debaſe his Style and Cha- 
racter ſo low, as either to Defend the Man, or 


Colour over his Opinions. Nor laſtly do we find, 


that, in the Judgment of the Clergy there, a 
Man's having Wrote againſt one ſort of He- 
reſie or Heterodoxy, ought to Juſtifie or Ex- 
cuſe Him in Writing for Another; and much 


leſs for a Worſe. 


The Truth i, ſi uch Things 4s theſe, make the 


Caſe with us bere in England come too near 
that of Poland about an Hundred and Twenty 

+ 1 we a * Nears ago; A here 
Error, Cr. ged. 8. prined in the the Doctrineof Three 
Teer, 16 /. diſtinct Infinite Spi- 


rits began, and led the Dance ; and was quickly 


followed (as the Deſign was laid ) by Socinia- 


niſm. Whereupon, their Old Popery got a firmer 


Eſtabliſhment, and more rigorous Impoſition than 
before: ( the Government preferring a leſs 
Pure, and Perfect Chriſtianity, before the _ 


moſt refined Turciſm.) This was the Method 


talen 


f 
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taken there, and J wiſh it may not have the 


' like Iſſue here. 


bing of late) Notorious for his Blaſphemous 
Denial of the Myſteries of our Religion, and 
bit Inſufferable Virulence againſt the whole 

Chriſtian Prieſthood, thought to have found 


But on the Contrary among ſt Jou, when 4 
certain Mahometan-Chriſtian, ( no New 


Shelter amongſt you, the Parliament to their 


Immortal Honour, Preſently ſent him Packing, 


and without the help of a Faggot, ſoon made 


the Kingdom too Hot for him. A ſufficient 


Argument doubtleſs, how far we are from needing 
' thoſe Savage Executions, uſed by the Papiſts 


to Rid the Churchof Hereticks and Blaſphemers, 


where Authority Animated with due Zeal will 
attempt that Worthy Work , by other more 


Humane, but not leſs Effectual Means. 
Nothing certainly but Power, as the World now 


tand, long preſerve Jour Grace, and that Ex- 
cellent Church, which you are ſo eminent a Pillar 
of, and Ornament to; and which by Her Incom- 
| parable Courage and Faithfulneſs lately ſhewn, in 
Preſerving that Great Depoſitum, the Holy 


Joes, can keep the Church in Peace. 


And now, My Lord, may that God by whom 
Princes and Prelates Govern , and Churches 


| Reli- 


— WEE Oo TO 
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Religion Committed to her Truſt , has gotten 


her ſelf a Name, which will never die; and 


Juch a ſolid well. founded Reputation , 4 no 


Bending this way or that way,no Trimming 


or Tricking it, ever could or can give ſo Ample 
and ſo Conſt derable a Body. For it is Lead 


only that Bends to almoſt every thing, which the 


. nds will not. 
But I fear, I treſpaſs too far apm Your 


| Gize s Time and Buſineſs, And therefore 


bumbly imploring Your Grace s Bleſſing , I lay 
theſe Poor Papers at Vour feet, infinitely Un- 


worthy, 1 Confefs, of the Acceptance of ſo Great 
4 Perſon, and the Peruſal of ſo Fudicious an 


Eye; but yet, at preſent, the beſt Pledges 1 
can give Dur Grace of thoſe ſincere Reſpefts, 
and Services, which Your Grace ought always to 


Claim, and ſhall never fail to Reerive, fron, 


My Lord, 
 Weftminſter, Your Grace's ever Faithſu , 
April 30, „ 8 5 
16998. and moſt Obedient Servant, 


Robert South. 
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MA N. pr Meriting of 60 D; 


Preached at Weſtminſter- Abbey 5 on 
Decem. Ith. . „ 


"UPON. 
Jos XXIL 2 


Cana a man be Profable to 6 od 5 


T is 2 matter of no ſmall moment 
certainly for a Man to be rightly in- 
formed, upon what Terms, and Con- 


ditions, he is to tranſact with God, and God 

with him, in the Great Buſineſs of his Sal- 
vation. For by Knowing upon what Terms 
; he muſt obtain Eternal Happineſs hereaf- 
ter, he will know alſo, upon what Grounds 
he is to hope for, and expect it here; and 
3 ſo be able to govern both his Actions and 


B —&FExpedta- 
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Expectations according to the Nature of 


he ſhould run in. 


St. Paul, as plainly as words can expreſs 

a Thing, tells us, That Eternal Life is the 
Gift of God ; and Conſequently to be ex- 
pected by us only as ſuch: nay, He aſ- 


ſerts it to be à Gift in the very lame Perſe 
in which he affirms Death to be as due to a 
Sinner, as Wages are to a Workman , Rom. 
6. 23. Than which Words, nothing cer- 


tiainly can be more full and concluſive, 
That Salvation proceeds wholly upon Free- 


gift, though Damnation upon ſtrict Deſert. 
Nevertheleſs, ſuch is the extreme Folly, 
or rather Sottiſhneſs of Man's Corrupt Na- 
ture, That this does by no means Satisfy 
Him. For though indeed he would fain 


be Happy, yet fain would He alſo Thank 
none for it but Himſelf. And, though He 
finds, that, not only His Duty, but His 
Neceſſity brings him every day upon His 
knees to Almighty God, for the very Bread 
he cats, yet when he comes to deal with 
Him about Spirituals ( things of infinitely : ; 
| 5 3 greater | 


KI A — 


otherwiſe, he ſhould chance to fail of the i 
Prize he runs for, by miſtaking the Way 


2 hg — 


' has 
— 
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greater Value) he appears, and acts, not 
as a Suppliant, but as a Merchant; not as 
One, who comes to be Relieved, but to 

 Trafick, For ſomething he would receive 
o/ God, and ſomething he would Give Him; 
and nothing will content this Inſolent , yet 
Impotent Creature, unleſs he may ſeem to 
Buy the very Thing he Begs. Such being 
the Pride and Baſeneſ# of ſome Spirits, that 
where they Receive a Benefit too big for 
them to requite, they will even Deny the 
Kindneſs, and diſown the Obligation. 
- | Now this great Selt-deluſion, fo preva- 
„ lent upon moſt minds, is the Thing here 
e- encountered in the Text. The words of 
which (by an uſual way of ſpeech) un- 
„ der an Interrogation couching a Poſitive A, 
a- } ſertion, are a Declaration of the Impoſſibili- 
ty of Man's being Profitable to God, or 
LIN : (which is all one) of his meriting of God ; 
nk according to the true, proper, and ſtrict 

e {ſence of Merit. Nor does this Interroga- 

is tive way of Expreſſion import only a bare 
Is Negation of the Thing, as, in it ſelf, Im- 
. poſſible, but alſo a manifeſt, Undeniable 
Evidence of the ſaid Impoſlibility ; As if 
it had been ſaid, That nothing can be 


B 2 more 
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more plainly Impoſſible, than for a Man to 


be Profitable to God; for God to receive any 


Advantage y mans Righteouſneſs ; or to 


gain any Thing by bis making bis Ways per- 
feft: and Conſequently, That nothing can 
be more abſurd, and contrary to all Senſe 
and Reaſon, than for a man to entertain, 


and cheriſh ſo irrational a Conceit, Or to af- 


firm ſo grols = SH OY 
And that no other Thing is here meant 
by a mans being profitable to God, but his 
meriting of God, will appear from a true 
State and Account of the Nature of Me- 
rit; Which we may not improperly de- 
fine, A Right to receive ſome good upon the 


ſcore of ſome good done, together with an E- 
quivalence or Parity of Worth between the Good 
to be Received and the Good Done. So that 


although according to the Common Di- + 

viſion of Juſtice into Commutative and Di- 
ſtributive, that, which is called Commu- 
tative, be imployed only about the ſtrict 
Value of Things, according to an Arithme- 
tical Proportion, (as the Schools ſpeak ) _ 


which admits of no Degrees; and the 


LA 


- "other ſpecies of Juſtice, call'd Diſtributive, 
(as conliſting in the Diſtribution of Re- 
00 
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| wards and Puniſhments) admits of ſome 
Latitude and degrees in the Diſpenſation of 


of it; yet, in Truth, even this Diſtribu- 


bution it ſelf muſt ſo far follow the Rules 
of Commutation, That the Good to be 


= diſpenſed by way of Reward, ought in Ju- 


* 
FRE VSIA | r E p * 3 . 
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done for him. 


ſtice to be Equivalent to the Work, or Acti- 
on, which it is deſign d as a Compenſation 


of; So as by no means to ſink below it, 


or fall ſhort of the full Value of it. From 


all which (upon a juſt Eſtimate of the 


matter) it follows, Thar, in true Philoſo- 


phy, Merit is nothing elſe, but an Inſtance, 


or Exemplification of that Noted Saying, Or 


Maxim, That one Benefaction, or good Turn 
requires another 5 and imports neither more 


nor leſs, than a man's claim, or Title to Re- 


ceive as much Good from another, as he had 


Thus much therefore being premiſed, 


as an Explication of the Drift, or Deſign | 


iet oc the Words (the Words themſelves be- 


* x * 1 
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ing too plain and Eaſy to need any fur- 
ther Expoſition) we ſhall obſerve, and 
draw from them theſe Four Particulars. 


Firſt, Something ſuppoſed, or implyed in 


them, viz, That Men are naturally very 


D 3 Noone. 


. 


- 
K— 


khele two Conſiderations. 
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Prone to entertain an Opinion , or Per- 
ſwaſion, That they are able to merit of 


God, or be Profitable to Him. 


_ Secondly, Something expreſſed ; namely 


That ſuch an Opinion or Perſwaſion is utter- 


ly falſe and abſurd ; and that it is impoſ- 
ſible for man to merit of God, or to be 


Pr on fo Him. *; 


hirdly, Something Inferred from both 


che former, to wit, That the foremen- | 
tioned Opinion , or Perſwaſin is the very | 
ſource or foundation of T'wo of the great- 


eſt Corruptions, that have infeſted the Chri- 


ſtian Church and Religion. And 


Fourthly, and Laſtly, Something ob- 


jected againſt the Particulars diſcourſed y 
of, which I ſhall endeavour to anſwer, 
and remove; and ſo Conclude this Diſ- 


courle. _. 3 
Ol Each of which in their order: And 
Firſt, For the firſt of them. The Thing 


ſuppoſed or Inphed in the Words, namely, That 


Men are naturally very Prone to entertain an 


Opinion or Perſwaſion, That they are able to 
merit of God, or be Profitable to Him. 
The Truth of which will appear from 
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Firſt, That it is Natural for them to 


place too High a Value both upon them- 
ſelves, and their own Performances. And 


that this is ſo, is evident from that Univer. 


| ſal Experience, which proves it no leſs Na- 


tural to them, to bear a more than ordi- 


nary Love to themſelves ; and all Love 


. Maſter ( 
' followed Thee, what ſhall we have therefore 2 
In which words, he ſeems to be upon E- 


(ve know) is founded in, and reſults 
| from, a Proportionable Eſteem of the Ob- 
ject Loved: So that, look in what De- 
gree any Man loves himſelf, in the ſame 
Degree it will follow, that he muſt Eſteem 
himſelf too. Upon which account it is, 
that every Man will be ſure to ſet his own. 
Price upon what he is, and what he does, 
whether the World will come up to it or 
no; as it ſeldom does. 


That ſpeech of St. Peter to our Savi- 


our is = remarkable, in Mat. xix. 27. 
ay 


s he) we have forſook all, and 


qual Terms with his Lord; and to expect 


no more of him ( as he thought ) but 
ſtrictly a Penny worth for his Penny; and 
n all this from a Conceit that he had done 
2n Ack ſo exccedingly Meritorious, that it 


B 4 muſt 
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muſt even Non- plus his Maſter's Bounty, 
ro quit {cores with him by a juſt Requi- 
tal. Nay, fo far had the ſame proud Fer- 
ment got into the Minds of all the Diſci- 
ples, thar neither could their own low con- 
dition, nor the conſtant Sermons of that 
Great Example of Self-denial and Humili- 
ty, whom they daily converſed with; nor 
laſtly, the Correctives of a Peculiar Grace 
totally clear, and cure them of it. And 
therefore, no Wonder, if a Principle ſo 
deeply rooted in Nature works with the 
whole Power of Nature; and conſider- 
ing alſo the Corruption of Nature, as little 
wonder is it, if it runs out with an Extra- 
vagance equal to its Power, making the 
Minds of Men even Drunk with a falſe in- 
roxicating conceit of their own Worth, and 
| Abilities. From whence it is, Thar, as 
Man is, of all Creatures in the World, 
both the moſt Defirous, and the moſt lin- 
able to advance himſelt, So, through Pride 
and Indigence, ( Qualities which uſually _ 
concur in Beggars) none is ſo unwilling 
to own the Benefactions he lives by, and 
and has no claim to, as this weak ane 
worthleſs Self-Admircr, who has nothing 
co 
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to be admired in him, but that he can, 
upon ſuch Terms, admire Himſelf. For 
' Naked came I into the World, and Naked 
ſhall T go out again, ought to be the Mot- 
to of every Man when born, the Hiſtory 


3 ol his Life, and his Epitaph when Dead: ; 


His Emptineſs and Self-conſcionſneſs toge- 
ther, cannot but make him feel in himſelf. 


- 7 | | ( which 18 the ſureſt Way of knowing ) that 


He has indeed Nothing, and yet he bears 
himſelf as if he could command all things; 


at the ſame time low in condition, and 


6 | yet lofty in opinion; boaſting and yet de- 
> | pending; nay boaſting againſt Him, whom 


he depends upon. Which certainly is the 


föouleſt Soleciſm in Behaviour, and two of 


dhe worſt Qualities, that can be, in Con- 
junction. But, 


Secondly , A ſecond Conſideration, from 


 * whence we inferr this Proneneſs m Men 
to think themſelves able to Merit of God, or 
de to be Profitable to Him, is their Natural 


aptneſs to form, and meaſure their appre- 


benſions of the Supreme Lord of all Things, 
by what they apprehend, and obſerve of 
he Princes and Potentates of this World, with 


ng ;elerence to ſuch as are under their Domi- 


. nion. 
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nion. And this is, certainly, a very pre- 


Mens Minds, as being founded in the un- 
happy Predominance of Senſe over Rea- 


ſon; which, in the preſent Condition of 
Man's Nature, does but too frequently, 


and fatally take Place. For Men natural- 


ly have but faint Notions of Things Spi- 
ritual, and ſuch as incurr not into their Sen- 
ſes; but their Eyes, their Ears, and their 
Hands are too often made by them the 
Rule of their Faith, but almoſt always 
the Reaſon of their Practice. And there- 
fore no marvel, if they blunder in their 
Notions about God; a Being, ſo Vaſtly 
above the Apprehenſions of Senſe z; while 
they conceive no otherwiſe of Him at beſt, 


but as of ſome great King, or Prince, ru- 


ling with a Werldly Majeſty, and Grandeur 
over ſuch Puny mortals as themſelves : 


Whereupon, as they frame to themſelves 


no other Idea of Him, but ſuch as they 


borrow from the Royal Eſtate of an Earth- 
ly Soveraign, ſo they conceive alſo of their 
own Relation to Him, and Dependance up- 


on bim, juſt as they do of that which 
paſſes between ſuch a Soperaign and His 


Subjects 5 


vailing fallacy, and fteals too eaſily upon 


% , 


* 
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Subjects; and conſequently, ſince they 
a find, that there is no Prince upon Earth fo 
- . Abſolute, but that he ſtands in as much 
- need of His ſubjects for many Things, as 
f they do, or can ſtand in need of Him for 
„ His Government and Protection; (by reaſon 
- " whereof there muſt needs follow a recipro- 
cal Exchange of Offces, and a mutual ſup- 
1- © ply of Wants between them, rendring both 
iy Parties Equally Neceſſary to One Ano- 
ee ther.) 7 * from theſe miſapplyed Pre- 
miſes, the Low, Groſs, Undiſtinguiſhing 
ERKReaſon of the Generality of Mankind, 
ir ;, preſently infers, That the Creature alſo may, 
on ſome Accounts be as Beneficial to His 
2 Creator, as ſuch a Subject is to his Prince; 
and that there may be the like Circulation of 
good Turns between them; they being 
r (as they think) within their compaſs, as 
s: really Uſeful to God, as God for His Part 
es is Beneficial to them; which is the True 
ey Notion of Merit, or of being Profitable 
h- to God. A conceit, that ſticks ſo cloſe to 
eir Humane Nature, that neither Philoſophy, nor 
Religion can wholly remove it; And yet 
fit we conſider the limited Right, which the 
Greateſt Prince upon Earth has over his 
[rd ne”, oe: nn 
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meaneſt ſlave, and that Abſolute, Boundleſs, 
Paramount Right, which God has over the 
very ſame Things , and Perſons , which 


ſuch Princes avow a Claim to, and by vir- | 


rue of which Tranſcendant Right ſomething 


is God's which can never be Theirs; And 


even what is Theirs is ſtill by a much 


Higher Title His, I ſay, if we conſider this, 
the Abſurdity and Inconſequence of all ſuch 
Diſcourſes about the Relation between God 


and Man, as are taken from what we ſee, 
and obſerve between Man and Man, as 
Governing and governed, is hereby more than 


ſufficiently proved: and yet as Abſurd, as 
Fallacious, and Inconſequent as this way of 
Diſcourſing is, it is one of the Chief Foun- 
dations of the Doctrine of Merit, and conſe- 


quently of the Religion of too great a Part 
of the World: A Religion tending only 


to defraud men of their true Saviour, by 
perſwading them that they may be their 
Own. And thus much for the firſt Parti- 


. cular, the Thing ſuppoſed in the Words, to 


wit, That Men are Naturally very prone to : 


per ſwade themſelves, that they are able to 


Merit of God, or to be Profitable to Him. 


89 


- 
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I proceed now to the 4 bo 
Second Particular, In which we have 


| ſomething expreſſed, namely, That ſuch a Per- 
ſwaſion is utterly falſe and Abſurd , and that 
it is Impoſſible for Men to Merit of God, or be 
Profitable to Him. And this I ſhall Evince 
by ſhewing the ſeveral Ingredients of Me- 
rit, and the Conditions neceſſary to render 
an Action Meritorius. Such as are theſe 
four that follow; as „ 


Firſt, That an Action be not due; that is 


to ſay, it muſt not be ſuch as a Man ſtands 
obliged to the doing of ; but ſuch as be is free 


either to do, or not to do, without being charge- 


able with the Guilt of any ſinful Omiſſion, in 


x ? oa I he does it not, It being no ill Account 


: (the Elder, ) That it is Opus bo- 
num Indebitum faciens premium "5% 
diebitum ex Indebito. For otherwiſe, if that 
„ which is Due, may alſo Merit, then, by 
paying what Iowe, I may make my Cre- 
ditors my Debtors; and every Payment 


given of Merit by Spanhemius Dub. Evang. 
Parte 34. 


® = would not only clear, but alſo transfer the 


ſing from Almighty God upon ſuch as 


Debt. 


| Beſides, chat in all the Benefactions paſ- 


ſerve 
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ſerve him the beſt they can, there could be 
no ſuch thing as Liberality; which can ne- 
ver take place but where ſomething is gi- 
ven, which the Receiver cannot Chal- 
| lenge: Nay, very hardly could there be 
any ſuch Thing as Gift. For if there be 
firſt a Claim, then, in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, 
it is not ſo properly Gift, as Payment. Yea, 
ſo vaſt would be the Comprehenſion of 
Juſtice, that it would ſcarce leave any Ob- 
ject for Favour. But God's Grate and Boun- 

ty, being ſo prevented by Merit, would be 
SpeFators rather than Actors in the whole 
work of Man's Salvation. Nor would 
our Obedience to God's Poſitive Precepts 
only, but alſo to His Negative ſometimes _ 

ſtrike in for their ſhare of Merit, and Claim 
to a Reward. And any one, who could 
plead ſuch a Negatiye Righteouſneſs, might 
come and demand a Recompence of God 
for not Drinking, or Whoreing, Swearing or 
Blaſpheming ; juſt as the Phariſee did, for 


not Being as the very Dregs of Sinners; 


and ſo vouch himſelf meritorious (for- 1 


ſooth) for being a Degree or Two ſhort 
of Scandalons. Moreover, amongſt Men, 
it would paſs for an obligation between 


| Neighbours, 
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Neighbours, chat one of them did not rob 
or murder the other; and a ſufficient Plea 
for Preferment before Kings and Gover- 
nours, not to have deſerv d the Gibbet and 
the Halter : which is a poor Plea indeed, 


hen to have deſervd them proves oſten- 
times a better. In ſhort, upon theſe Terms, 
He, who is not the very worſt of Villains, 
muſt commence preſently a Perſon of a 


\- _ peculiar Worth; and bare Indemnity will be 
„ _ too low a Privilege for the Merit of not be- 


2 
N 
1 
e 
<= 
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ing a Clamorous, Overgrown Malefactor. 


But now, that All that any Man alive 


is Capable of Doing, is but an Indiſpen- 


ſabie Homage tO God, and not a free Oblati- 5 


on; and that alſo ſuch an Homage, as makes 

in his Obligation to what he does much earlier 

chan his Doing of it, will appear both from 

the Law of Nature, and that of God's Poſi- 
tive Command: Of each of which a word 

or two, and Cr” ws 


Firſt, For the Law of Nature. There is 


rs Nothing that Nature proclaims with a 
| louder, and more intelligible Voice, 
Than, that He, who gives a Being, and 
afterwards preſerves and ſupports it, has an 
Indefeaſible Claim to whatſoever the faid 


Being 
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Being ſo Given, and Supported by Him, either 


a point, which T muſt be more particular up- 
on, and thereby lay a foundation for what 
I ſhall argue, 32 Fortiore, concerning God 
Himlelf, from, what is to be obſerved a- 
mongſt Men. Now the Right, which One 
Man has to the Actions of Another, is gene- 
rally derived from One, or Both of theſe two 


Great Originals, Production, or Poſſeſſion. - 
The firſt of which gives a Parent right over | 
the Actions of his Child; and the other 
gives a Maſter a Title ro whatloever can be 
done by his Servant. Which two are cer- = 
tainly the Principal, and moſt Undoubred 


Rights, that take place in the World. And 


both of them are Eminently and tranſcen- 
denth in God, as He ſtands related to Men: 


and 


and moſt Entire Communication of Being, 


(0.998 ox only Produce, but Create Man. I 


He gave him an Exiſtence out of Nothing, 


and while he was yet but a meer Idea or 


Poſſibility in the Mind of his Eternal Ma- 
ker. That one Expreſſion of the Pſalmiſt, 
I is He who hath made us, and not we our 


ſelves, 


i, or has, or can Poſſibly do. But this is 


Firſt, For Production. By the pureſt | 
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ſelves, being both a full account, and an ir- 
refragable Demonſtration of His Abſolute So- 


veraignty over our Perſons, and His incon- 
teſtable Claim to all Our Services. Nor is 


this the Urmoſt meaſure of our obligation 


do Him, but as He firſt drew us out of No- 


thing and Non-Exiſtence, ſo He ever ſince 


keeps us from Relapſing into it; His Power 
brought us forth; and His Providence main- 
tains us. And thus has this poor Impotent 
Creature been perpetually hanging upon the 
Bounty of his great Creator, and by a dai- 
ly Preſervation of his Precarious Being, 
ſtands obliged to Him under the growing 
renewed Title of a Continual Creation. But 
this is not all. There is yet 
Secondly, Another Title; whereby One Per- 
ſon obtains a Right to all that another Can do; 


| and thats Poſſeſion. A Title, every whit 


as Tranſcendently in God as the former; 


as being founded in, and Reſulting from 
His forementioned Prerogative of a Crea- 
tor. Nothing being more Unqueſtion- 


able, Than that the Earth is the Lords, and 


the fulneſs thereof: as the Pſalmiſt declares, 
Fſalm 24. v. 1. He is the Sole Proprietor, 
and Grand Landlord of the Univerſe. And 
= C more- 


— —U— . ——U— :. 2 — 
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moreover, as all Things were made by 


Him, ſo they were made for Him alſo; He 


made all Things for Himſelf, ſays the wiſeſt 


of Men, Prov. 16. 4. He is the Original Ef- 
ficient by which, and the Great and Laſt End 
for which they are: For by Him they Begun, 
and in him they Terminate. After which wo 
Eſſential Relations born by God to Man on 
the one fide, and obliging Man to God on 
the other, can there be any Thing that is 
Good, either in the Being or Actions of the 
latter, which can be called perfectly his 
own? any Thing which is not entirely _ 
due to God, and that by a Complication  * 
of the moſt binding and Indiſpenſable * 
Titles? And if ſo, How and where can 
there be any Room for ſuch a Thing, as 


Merit * 


— — 


The Civil Law tells us, that Servants 
have not properly a Jus, a Right or Title, 
to any Thing, by Virtue whereof they can 
implead, or bring an Action againſt their 
Lord, upon any account whatſoever ; _ 
every ſuch Servant, as the Law here ſpeaks 
of, being not only bis Maſter's Vaſſal, but 
allo part of his Poſſeſſians. And this 
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ſets forth to Us by an Elegant Parable, 
couching under it as ſtrong an argument, 
Luke 17. 7, 8, 9. Which of You (faith 

He) having a Servant plowing , or feed- 
ing Cattel , will ſay unto him by and by, 
when be is come from the Field, Go and fit 
down to meat? And will. not rather ſay unto 
him, Make ready wherewith I may ſup ; and 
gird thy ſelf and ſerve me, till T have eaten and 
drank; and afterwards thou ſhalt Eat and 
Drink. Doth be thank that Servant, becauſe 
he did the Things that were Commanded him? 
I tom not. Where we fee, upon what 
Terms of Right, even the moſt diligent, 
> | and faithful Servant ſtands with his Ma- 
1  ſter ; who, after he had been Toyling all 
s Day in his Maſters Buſineſs, dreſſing and 
manuring his Grounds, and Watering them 
ts with the drops of his brow, comes home 
le, at length hungry, and tired, (where, if he 
m could find no reward for his hard ſer- 
ir vice, yet, one would think, that he might 
; at leaſt expect a Diſcharge from any fur- 
ks ther Work, and receive the Preſent Re- 
ur freſhments of his Natural food,) yet even 
his then his Maſter renews his Imployment, 
delays his Repaſt, and Commands him 
5 5 8 IS 
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to ſerve, and attend him at his Table, and 
with weary Limbs, and an empty Sto- 


mach, to expect a diſmi hon at his plea- 


ſure; and, all this, without ſo much as 
any Thanks for his Palits In which, nei- 


ther is the Maſter Wnjuſt, nor the Servant 


injured. For he did no more than what 


his Condition obliged him to; he did but 


his Duty; and Duty certainly neither is, 
nor can be Meritorious, Thus, I ſay, ſtands 
the Caſe amongſt Men, according to the 
Difference of their reſpective Conditions 
in this World. And if ſo, muſt not the 
ſame Obligation, as it paſſes between God 
and Man, riſe as much higher, as the Con- 
dition of a Creature founds an 9 | e 
on incomparably Greater, than that of 
a bare Servant poſſibly can? And there- | 
fore, ſince man ſtands bound to God un- 
der Both theſe Titles, to wit, of Produfti- 
on, and Poſſeſſion, How can there be a 
greater Paradox, than for ſuch a Con- 


remptible, forlcan piece of Living dirt, 


to claim any Thing upon the ſtock of ? 


Merit from Him, Who is both his Mater | 
and his Maker too? No, the very bet 


of Men, upon the yery beſt of their Ser- 


vices, 
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vices, have no other Plea before God but 


Prayer ; they may indeed beg an Alms, 
but muſt not think to ſtand upon their 


TR Mm, 2 5 
Secondly, Not only the Law of Nature, 


and the Reaſon of the Thing it ſelf, (as we 


have ſufficiently ſhewn ) Excludes a Man 


from all Plea of Merit, but alſo that further 
Obligation lying upon him, and all his ſer- 
uices from the poſitive Law, and Command of 
| God, equally cuts him off from the ſame. 
The known Voice of that Law being, 
Thou ſhalt Worſhip the Lord thy God, and 
Him only ſhalt thou ſerve, Matth. 4. 10. 
And then for the meaſure and extent of that 
ſervice, It is to be, with all the Heart, 
and all the Strength, and all the Soul, Mark 
12. 30. Which one Comprehenſive In- 
junction graſping in it all that humane na- 
ture is able to do, and by Conſequence 
bringing all that can be done by Man with- 
in the compaſs and Verge of Duty, has left 
no Vacancy or Poſſibility for Merit to take 
place; till it be proved, That a Man may 


actually do more, than with all his Heart, 


and all bis Strength, and all his Soul, he is 
able to do; than which, it is impoſſible, 


.Z even 
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even for Common ſenſe, to conceive any 
Thing more ſenſeleſs and contradictious. 


And ſo I proceed to the 
II. Condition required to render an Action 


meritorious; and that is, That it ſhould real- 
h add to, and better the State of the Perſon of 


whom it is to Merit. The reaſon of which 


IS, becauſe all merit ( Aas we have ſhewn 


| before ) conſiſts properly in a Right to re- 


ceive ſome Benefit, on the account of ſome Be- 


ne fit firſt done: The Natural order of 


Things requiring, that where a Conſider- 


able Advantage has been received, ſome- 
thing of the like Nature ſhould be return- 
ed. For that otherwiſe, if one Part of the 


World ſhould be always upon the Recei- 
ving hand, and never upon the Reſtoring , 
that Part would be a kind of monſtrous 
Dead Weight upon the other, and all that 
was good and uſeful to Mankind would 


by an Enormous Diſparity lean v/holly on 


on me. 5 
But to bring the forementioned Condi- 
tion of Merit home to our preſent Purpoſe, 


and thereby to ſhew how far God is capa- 
ble of Receiving from man, and man of gi- 
rig v Gol, i may nor be ace brcly | 


* 90 
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to repreſent to our ſelves, What God is, 
and what man is, and by Conſequence how 


the Caſe of Giving and Receiving muſt Rand 
on God's Part, and how on mans. And 
| hereinthe . 


1/t. Place. God offers Himſelf to our 


Conſideration as a Being infinitely Perfect, 
infinitely Happy, and Self-ſufficient ; depend- 
ing upon no ſupply, or Revenue from 

abroad z but ( as I may ſo exprels It ) 
| retreating wholly into Himſelf, and there 


 ” | living for ever upon the Inexhauſtible ſtock. 


of His own Eſſential Fulneſs; And, as 


24 a Fountain owes not its Streams to any 
Poor, Adventitious Infuſions from with- 


ou, but to the Internal, Unfailing Plen- 


r 


ties of its own Springs; So this Mighty, 
All- comprehending Being, which we call 
God, needs no other Happineſs, but to 
Contemplate upon that which he actual- 
ly is, and ever was and ſhall be poſſeſ- 
ſed of. From all which it follows, That 
the Divine Nature and Beatitude, can 
no more admit of any Addition to it, 
chan we can add Degrees to Infinity , 
new meaſures to Immenſity, and further 
lmprovements to a Boyndleſs, Abſolute, Un- 


C4 improveable 
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imbroveable Perfection: For ſuch a Being 
is the Great God, Who is one of the Par- 
ties whom we are now diſcourſing of. 
Nevertheleſs, to carry the Caſe, a little 
further; ſuppoſing for the Preſent, That 
the Divine Nature and Felicity were capa- - | 
ble of ſome further Addition and Increaſe, t 
Let us in the 8 5 1 
21. Place, caſt our Eye upon the other 
Party concern d, and conſider, whether 3 
Man be a Being fit, and able to make 1 
this Addition: Man, I fay, that poor, 
flight, Inconſiderable Nothing; or at beſt 
a Pitiful Something, beholden to every one 
of the Elements, as well as Compounded 1 
of them, and living as an Eleemoſyna- 
ry upon a Perpetual contribution from 
all, and every Part of the Creation; This 
Creature clothing him, another feeding 
him, a third curing him when ſick, 
and a fourth comforting and Refreſhing + & 
him when well, In a word, he ſubſiſts P 
by the joint Alms of Heaven and Earth; fi 
and ſtands at the Mercy of every Thing th 
in Nature, which is able gither to help, t1 
or har (hum. 5 
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And is this now the Perſon who is to 
| oblige his Maker.? to indent and drive 
| bargains with the Almighty * Thoſe, I am 
| ſure, who, in their ſeveral Ages, have been 
| reputed moſt Eminent for their know- 
| - ledge of God and of themſelves too, uſed 
do ſpeak at much another Rate concern- 
ing Both. M Goodneſs (ſays David) ex- 
tendleth not to Thee, Pſal. 16. 2. And again, 
s If Thou be righteous (ſays Elihu to Fob) 
> _ what giveſt thou him? or what does He re- 
ceive at thy hands? Job 35. 7. So that 
St. Paul might well make that Challenge 
+ without expecting ever to ſee it anſwered 
in Rom. 11. 35. Who hath firſt given to 
Him and it ſhall be recompenced to him again? 
n | For let Man but firſt prove the Debt, 
is and the Almighty will be ſure to pay 
g it. But moſt fully of all does our Savi- 
„ our Himſelf determine this point in that 
ig + Remarkable concluſion of the forecited 
ts Parable, in Luk. 17. 10. where He in- 
1; ſtructs His Diſciples, After they had done all 
19 that was Commanded them, to acknowledze 
Pp, 2 themſelves Unprofitable Servants. That is 
do fay, ſuch as God, upon no account 
whatſoeyver, was, ar could be at all the 
di Cn 
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better for. And a clearer Text certainly, 
and more direct, and home againſt all Pre- 
rence of Merit neither Law, nor Goſpel can 


afford. 


Nevertheleſs, it muſt be confeſſed, That 
ſome have found out ſuch an Expoſition 
ol it, as (if admitted) renders it of no 


force at all againſt this Doctrine of Merit. 
For firſt, they abſolutely Caſhier the Lite- 
ral, Expreſs ſence of the Words, and in 


the Room of it Introduce a Figure called 
by the Greeks hel, which, to diminiſh © 
or degrade a thing, expreſſes it in Terms |} 
wks. w it much leſs than indeed it is; 
as when we ſay, a thing is ſmaller than an 
Atome, leſs than Nothing, and the like; Such 
words are not to be underſtood Literally, 
but import only, that the thing ſpoken of 
is very Inconſiderable. Accordingly, when 
Chriſt bids His Diſciples, after their beſt 
and moſt exact "47 xl acknow- 1 
ledge themſelves Unprofitable Servants , © 
we are not ( ſay theſe Expoſitors ) to con- 

clude from hence, That really they were 
fo, but that Chriſt only read them a Le- 
cture of Humility, and Self- abaſement to- 
wards God, in ſpeaking but meanly and 


lowly 
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lowly of their own Piety, how different- 
ly ſoever it might deſerve to be Valued, 
according to the ſtrict Eſtimate of the 
Thing it ſelf. So that by all this (it 
ſeems) our Saviour was only teaching 
thoſe about Him , how to paſs Comple- 
ments upon Almighty God , Their Pro- 
ſeſſing of themſelves Unprofitable Servants, 


| amounting to no more than if they had 
told him, they were His Humble Servants. 
The meaning of which words (if they 
have any meaning at all) the Faſhion- 
able Cuſtom of Gentile Lying will much 
better account for, than the Language of 


Scripture (the word of Truth) is able to do. 
But in the mean time, what an inſuffer- 
able perverſion of the Written Word is it, 
to fs ſuch a ſence to any Text of it, as 
this forced Expoſition here does? which 


manifeſtly turns a moſt Devout Confeſ- 
ſion to Almighty God into a piece of 
Courtſhip; a Principal Truth into a meer 
: Trope or Figure; and, in a word, one of 
the higheſt Duties of a Chriſtian into « 
5 falſe, fulſome, and (at beſt) an Empty 
Expreſſion. And ſo I pals to the 


III. can. 
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IT. Condition requirfd to render an 
Action meritorious ; and that is, That there 
be an Equal Proportion of Value between 


the Action, and the Reward. This being 


evident from the foundation already laid 
by us; to wit, That the Nature of Me- 
rit conſiſts properly in Exchange; and that, 
vue know, muſt proceed according to a 
Parity of Worth on both ſides ; Commuta- _ 
tion being moſt properly between things 
Equivalent. But now the Prize we run 
for, in all our Religious performances, 
is no leſs a thing than Life Eternal, and 
4 Beatifick Enjoyment of God Himſelf for 


ever; And can any Man, not quite a- 
| bandoned by his Reaſon, imagine a few, 
weak, broken Actions, a competent Price for 


Heaven and Immortality? And fit to be laid 


in the balance with an Exceeding and Eter- 
nal Weight of Glory? Is there any thing in 
Duſt and Aſhes, that can deſerve to dwell 
with God, and to converſe with Angels? 


Or can we, who live by ſenſe, and act by 


| ſenſe, do any thing worthy of thoſe joys 


which not only exceed our ſenſes, but al- 


fo tranſcend our Hitellectuals? Can we do 


beyond what we can Think? And Deſerve 
5 3 beyond 
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beyond what we can do? For let us rate 
our beſt, and moſt Exact ſervices accord- 
ing to the ſtrict Rules of Morality, and what 
Man is able to carry ſo ſteady an hand 
in any Religious performance, as to ob- 
ſerve all thoſe Conditions, that are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to anſwer the full Meaſures 
of the Laws? No, this is ſuch a pitch of 


Acting as the preſent ſtrength of Nature 


. %% 


for Meritorious ? 


muſt not pretend to. And if not, how can 
an Action, ſhort of complete Morality, ſet up 


The Papiſts, we know, in their di- 


£ ſputes upon this ſubject 3 diſtinguiſh of BY 
2 merit into that which is de Condigno, which 
. merits a Reward upon Terms of Juſtice, 
and by Reaſon of the inherent Worth and 
Value of the Work done; and that on 
the other ſide to be de Congruo, which, 
though it cannot claim a Reward up- 
on thoſe Terms, and from the Preciſe 
Worth, and Value of the Work it ſelf, 
yet is ſuch, that God would not at 
ſutably, and- congruonſly , to the Equi- 
) and Goodneſs of his Nature, if He ſhould 
not reward it. Theſe two forts of Merit, 
I fay, they hold, but are not yet agreed, 


which 
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which of the two they ſhould ſtate the 
Merit of their good wot upon. For ſome | 
| boldly aſſert, that they merit the former 
way, to wit, by their own inherent vortb 
and value ; 'And ſome, that they merit on- 
ly the latter way, that is, by being ſuch, 


as the Equity and Goodneſs of God cannot ri 


but Reward; And laſtly , Others, (as 
particularly Bellarmine) hold that they me- 
rit both ways; to wit, partly by C ondi _ ; 


95, and partly by Congraity. 


In Anſwer to which, without diputing | 


any thing againſt their Merit of Condignity t. 


(ſince it more than ſufficiently confutes 


it ſelf); I utterly deny the whole founda- # 


tion of their Merit de Congruo, as to any 7 


ed to be free; how much ſoever that of 


bis Juſtice may, by ſome, be ' ought o- 


ther wiſe. 
nog 


Obligation on God's Part, to reward our 
Religious Services upon the ſcore of E- 
quity ; ſince upon that account God can 
be under no Obligation to do any thing: 
For as much as there is no ſuch thing 
as Equity in God, diſtinct from his 7u- 
ſtice and Mercy ; and the Exerciſe of his 
Mercy muſt on all hands need to be grant- | 
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e Amongſt Men, I confeſs, there is ſuch an 
e Obligation, as that of Equity; and the rea- 
r ſon is, becauſe Men ſtand obliged Dy a Sus 
þ 


perior Law to exerciſe Mercy, as well as Ju- 
- ſlice; which God does not: and therefore 
„ though there may be ſuch a thing as a Me- 
t ritum de Congruo between man and man, yet 
s between God and man ( ſince God is un- 
- der no Obligation to ſhew mercy, where His 
- | own Word has not firſt obliged Him) no 
ſuch Iſerit can rake plac. 
g But beſides, This is not the point, Whe- 
ther or no it be Congruous to the Goodneſs of 
God, for Him to reward ſuch or ſuch Actions? 
For there may be many Thouſands of 
y Things and Actions very Congruous for God 
„to do, which yet, by his Nature, he is not 


2 I obliged to do, nor ever will do, So that the 
n bare Congruity of any Thing, or Action 


: to the Divine Nature lays no obligation 
g upon God to do it at all. But the point 
lies here ; to wit, whether it be ſo Congru- 
is ous to God to reward the Obedience, and good 
, * Aﬀions of men, that it is incongruous to his 
Nature not to do it: and this I utterly deny. 
For if it were Incongruous to his Nature 
not to reward them, it would be neceſſ. a 

| or 
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for him to reward them; and then indeed 
Merit muſt upon Equal neceſſity take ;, 
Place. But if God be not bound to reward . 
every Act, which it may be ſutable or J 
Congruous for him to reward (as we have 
ſhewn that he is not) then Meritum de n 
Congruo, is but Merit equivocally ſo called; js 
and the forementioned Diviſion of Merit is t 
not a Diviſion of a Genus into Two ſeve- J] 
ral Species, but only a Diſtribution of an f. 
Equivocal Term into its ſeveral Significations ; tl. 
and Conſequently give the Name of Me- 
rit with reſpect to God, to that which is ſo ti 
only de Congruo, is a meer Trifling about 
Words, without any regard had to the 
ſence of them. Nor let any one here Ob- 
ject the frequent uſe of the Terms mereri 
and meritum by the Fathers and other An- 
cient Church-Writers; for they uſe them 
not in a Sence importing Claim upon the hi 
ſcore of ſtrict Juſtice, but only as they be 
ſignify the Actual obtainment of any thing re 
from God, upon the Stock of Free-Pro- I 
miſe, by coming up to the Conditions of fo 
it, which by no means reaches that ſence ne 
of the word which we have been hitherto I. 
diſputing againſt. In ſhort therefore the tr 
RES Queſtion _ 
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| Queſtion ſtands thus: Does this Meri- 
tum de Congruo, from the Nature of the Thing 
it ſelf, oblige God to reward it, or does it not? 
If ir does, then I am ſure that Merit of 
> | Condignity does the ſame, and can do no 
more; and ſo the diſtinction between them 
3 is but Verbal, and ſuperfluous. But if,on 
S the other hand, it does not oblige God, then, 
Hl affirm, that it is not ſo much as Merit; 
for where there is no Obligation on one fide, 
53 there can be no Merit on the other. To 
which we may add this further conſidera- 
o tion, that the aſſerting of ſuch a Merit of 

( Congruity, is altogether as ant, as to 
aſſert that of Condignity ; foraſmuch as ir 
cequally binds God, and brings him under 
ri as great a neceſſity of Rewarding, as the o- 
ther can; and that not by Reaſon of his 
n :own Free-Word, and Promiſe obliging 
him to it, (of which more anon) bur 
Y | becauſe of a certain Worth, and Value inhe- 
g rent in the Work it ſelf; which makes ic 
— Iiucongruous, and conſequently Impoſſible , 
pf for God not to reward it; Since it muſt 
e needs be impoſſible for him to do any thing 
o AIncongruons to himſelf, or to any of his At- 
egmome, . 


D 8 From 
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From all which it follows, That the 


Third Condition required to make an Action 
meritorious, is here failing alſo. Which is, 


That the Excellency of the Work, be commen- 
ſurate to the Value of the Reward. And ſo 
Iam come at length to the | 


* 


Yo Fourth and Laſt Condition, Or Ingredient 8 

of merit. And that is, That he who does a 

Work, whereby he would merit of another, do 
it ſolely by his own flrength, and not by the 


ſtrength or Power of him, from whom he is to 
merit. The Reaſon of which is, Becauſe 


otherwiſe the Work would not be entirely 


a mans own. And where there is no Pro- 
 perty, there can be no Exchange; All Ex- 
change being the Alienation of one Proper- 
ty or Title for another. And I have all a- 
long ſhewn, that the Nature of Merit is 
founded in Commutation. 85 


But now, hom great an Hand, or rather 
What a Total Influence God has in all our 
Actions, that known Maxim jointly re- 
ceived both by Heathens and Chriſtians , 
ſufficiently demonſtrates: namely, That 
in him we live, and move, and have our Being. 


And ſo intimately and inſeparately does 


. — — -—g- 


this Influence joyn it ſelf with all the mo- 
= 


[I _—_ _ } ay 
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tions of the Creature, that it puzzles the 
Deepeſt and moſt Acute Philoſophers to 
diſtinguiſh between the Actions of ſecond 
Cauſes, and the Concurxence of the firſt, ſo 


| as to reſcue them from a downright Iden- 
tity. Accordingly in Philip. 2. 13. the 


Apoſtle tells us, That it is God who worketh 


in us not only to do, but alſo to will according 


| to bis good Pleaſure. And if in every good 
5 Inclination, 28 well as Action, God be the 5 
Worker, we muſt needs be the Recipient 
Subjects of what is wrought: and to be 
Recipient certainly is not meritorious. = 
In all the Actians of Men, though we 
naturally fix our Eye only upon ſome Vi- 
fible Agent; yet ſtill there is a ſecret Invi- 
ſible Spring which is the firſt mover of, and 
conveys an Activity to every Power and 
Faculty both of Soul and Body, though it 
be diſcerned by neither. Upon which ac- 
count it is, that St. Auguſtin ſays, That in 
all that God does for us, He only Crowns His 
„ own Works in us; the ſame Hand till en- 
abling us to do, which ſhall hereafter re- 
7, ward us for what we have done, And if, 
according to theſe Terms, and thoſe Words 
- allo of the Spouſe to the ſame purpoſe, 


D 2 Cantic. 
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Cantic. 1. 4. Draw me, and I will follow 
' Thee; our Coming to God be from nothing 
elſe, but from His Drawing us to Himſelf , 
how can we merit of Him by our following 
Him, or Coming to Him? For can any one 
oblige me by a Preſent bought with my 
own Money ? or by giving me that which 
I firſt gave Him? And yet the Caſe here 


is much the ſame. For as apt as we are 


to flatter our ſelves, and to Think, and 
by all that we do or can do, we do but re- 
turn God ſomething of His own. Much 
like the Rivers, which come rolling with t 
a mighty noiſe, and pour themſelves into 


ſpeak big upon this ſubject, yet in Trut 


the Sea, and yet as High as they ſwell, and 
and as loud as they Roar, they only reſtore 
the Sea her own Waters; That which 


flows into her in one Place, having been 
firſt Drawn from her in another. In a 
Word, can the Earth repay the Heavens for '* 
their Influences, and the Clouds for that 
Verdure, and Fertility which they beſtow - 
upon it? or can Dirt, and Dunghils requite 

the Sun and the Light for ſhining upon 


them? No certainly; and yet what poor 


ſhadows, and faint Repreſentations are 


EE 
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' theſe of that Infinitely Greater Inability, 
even of the Nobleſt of God's Creatures, to 
preſent Him with any Thing, which they 
Were not firſt Beholden to Him for. It is 
Clear therefore, That ſince Man, in all his 

Duties and Services, never had any Thing 
of his own to ſet up with, but has Trat | 
ficked all along upon a Borrowed ſtock, 
the fourth and laſt Condition required to 
make his Performances meritorious utterly 
| faik hm. 5 

And thus L have diſtinctiy gone over tbke 

| ſeveral Conditions of Merit. As Firſt, That 

the Meritorious Act be not Due. Secondly, 
© Thatitreally add to, and better the Condi- 
tion of Him from whom it merits. Third- 

h, That there be a Parity of Value between 

1 _ the Work and the Reward. And Fourth- 

14 'h and Laſtly, That it be done by the ſole 

2 2 tr ength of Him who merits, and not 

c 9 by * Help and Strength of 2 m, from 

t Whom he merits. Theſe four, I ſay, are 

the Eſſential Ingredients, and Indiſpenſa- 

e ble Conditions of Merit. And yet, not one 

n of them all agrees to the very beſt of Man's 

ir Actions, with reference to Almighty God. 


e Ney ertheleſs „in deſpight of all theſe 
4 D 3 Peplo⸗ 
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lorable Impotences, we ſee what a Ton- 
= Principle MA wks © te kw 
ol Men, and how mightily it makes them 
affect to be their own Saviours, and even 
while they live upon God, to Depend upon | 
themſelves. To be Poor and Proud being 
the trueſt Character of Man ever ſince the 
Pride of our firſt Parents threw us into this 
forlorn Condition. And thus I have fi- 
niſhed the ſecond and main Particular 
propoſed from the words, and Expreſſed 
in them; Namely, That it is Impoſſibe _ 
for men by their beſt ſervices to merit of _ 
God, ar be Profitable co Hun. I proceed it 


now to the . ns 418 
| Third Particular, which exhibits to ws, 
fometbing by Way of Inference from the Tus 
former; to wit, That this Perſwaſion of | | 
Mans being able to merit of God, is the ſource, l 
and foundation of Two of the Greateſt Corrup- 
tions of Religion, that have infeſted the Chri- 
ſtian Church; and thoſe are Pelagianiſm and 
ow. And, — 1 
Eirſt, For Pelagianiſm. It chiefly ſprings 
from, and is reſolvable into this one Point, 
namely, That a Man contributes ſomet bing of 
dis own, which be bad not from God, towards. 


SY , 1 * us 4 


KR * = * 
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| bis own Salvation: and that not a bare ſome- 
thing only, but ſuch a ſomething alſo, as is 
the Principal and moſt Eſfectual Cauſe of 
his Salvation. For as much as that which 
he receives from God, (according to Pe- 

luaius) is only 4 Power to Will and Do; 

Which a Man may very well have, and 

carry to Hell with him, as thoſe who go 

d0o Hell, no doubt, do. But that which 
obtains Heaven, and actually ſaves a Man, 
is the Right uſe of that Power, and the free 

Dieetermination of His Vill; which (as the 

ſame Pelagius teaches) a Man has Wholly 

© from himſelf, and accordingly may whol- 
ly thank Himſelf for. So that in anſwer 
to that Queſtion of the Apoſtle, 1 Cor. 4. 7. 

Quis te diſcrevit? Who made Thee to dif- 

; fer from another ? and that as to the grand 

2 Diſcrimination of Saint and Reprobate ? 

The Pelagian muſt reply, if he will ſpeak 

pertinently and conſiſtently with himſelf ; 

| Why ; I made my ſelf to differ, by uſing the | 
| Powers, which God gave me, as ] ſhould do, 

s _ Which my Neighbour did not; and for 

that Reaſon I go to Heaven, and he to Hell; 

and as he can blame none but himſelf for 
the One, ſo I am beholden to None bun 


D 4 my 
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my {elf for the Other. This, I ſay, is the 
main of the Pelagian Divinity, though much 
more te un delivered in that 
known but lewd Aphoriſm of theirs: 4 
Deo habemus quad ſumus Homines, à nobis 


autem ipſis quod ſumus Juſti. To which we 
may add another of their Principles, to wit, 
That if any Man does all that Natural) 
he can do (ſtill underſtanding hereby | 


the Preſent State of Nature) God is bound 2 


in Juſtice to ſupply, whatſoever more ſhall be 8 
Nect] ary to his Salvation. Which Premjſ- | \ 

s if they do not directly, and unavoid- | | 
ably infer in Man a Power of meriting af 
God, the World is yer to ſeek, what che 
Nature and Notion of Merit ſs. : Accor- 4 
dingly, both Gelaſins, and St. Auſtin, in i 
ſetting down the Points wherein the Ca- 3 
tholick Church differed from the Pelagians, 


ſes 1 


aſſign this for one of the chief, That the 


Pelagians held Gratiam Dei ſecundum Homi- J 
num meritg conferri, And, the Truth is, 


upon their Principles a man may even 


merit the Incarnation of Chriſt : For if there 1 
be no ſaving Grace without it, and a Man 


may do that which ſhall oþlige God in 


Juftice to youchlafe him ſuch Grace (as 


with 


3 „ Fas 
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; Pelagian Scheme , we have not ſo much 
as one Word of Man's Natural Impotency to 
J | Spiritual Things, (though inculcared, and 

- wrote in both Teſtaments with a Sun 
beam) nor conſequently of the Neceſlity 
of ſome Powerful, Divine Energy 
Encline, and effeFually Draw Man's Will, - 
to ſuch Obj jects, as it Naturally reſiſts, and 
is averſe to: Not a Word, J ſay, of this, 
3 | or any Thing like it; ( for. thoſe Men 
4 uſedto explode, and deny i it all; as their 
Modern Off. ſpring amongſt us alſo do): 


3 
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ue no ſmall ſelf-contradition theſe Men 


uſe to ſpeak) then let them Qualify and 
Soſten the matter with what Words they 
lea I affirm, that upon theſe Terms, 
a Man may really merit his Salvation, and 

by Conſequence all that is, or can be ne- 


ceſſary thereunto. 


In ** mean time, throughout all this | 


to Bend, 


2s vn, the Root and all, and Worſe than all, 


And yet this paſſed for ſound, and good 
Y Divinity in the Church in St. Auſtin's time; 
n and within leſs than an hundred years ; 
> \fince, in our Church too: till Pclagia- 
; niſm, and Socinianiſm, Deiſm, Tri- 


theiſm, Atheiſm, and a Spirit of 8 


broke 
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broke in upon us, and by falſe Schemes 8. 
of Models countenanced and encou- ri 
raged, have given quite a new face D 
to Things: though a new face is cer- ſi 
tainly the worſt and moſt unbecoming da 
that can be ſet upon an old Religion. ſa 
=_ 5 0. 
Secondly, To proceed to another fort of ar 
men ſamous for corrupt Chriſtianity more 
ways than one; to wit, thoſe of the Church or 
of Rome. We ſhall find, that this Doctrine it 
of Man's being able to merit of God is one of Ja 
the Chief Foundations of Popery alſo. Even co 

the Great Diana, which ſome of the moſt Er 
Experienced Craftsmen in the World do with in 
ſo much Zeal Sacrifice to, and make ſhrines the 
for.; and, by ſo doing, Get their living, and an 
that very plentyful, and Splendid Onetoo ; the 
As knowing full well, that without it the Wh: 
Grandeur of their Church ( which is all Þa 
their Religion) would quickly fall to the Fic 
Ground. For if there be no merit of good in: 
Works, then no Supererogation, and if no ds 
Supererogation no Indulgences, and if no In- pe 
dulgences then it is to be feared, that the Tn 
Silver ſmith s Trade will run low, and the pf 
Credit of the Pontifical Bank begin to fail. 

: VP 
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So that the very marrow, the life, and Sp; 
rit of Popery lies in a ſtiff adherence to i 
Doctrine: The Grand Queſtion ſtill in- 
ſiſted upon by theſe Merchants being Quid 
© dabitis, and the great Commodity ſet to 
ale by them being merit. For can any 
one think that the Pope, and his Cardinals, 
ff and the reſt of their Eccleſiaſtical Grandes, 
re care a Ruſh whether the Will of Man be free, 
ch er No, (as the Jeſuits ſtate the Freedom of 
xe it on the one fide, and Dominicans and 
Janſeniſts on the other) or that they at all 
concern themſelves about Juſtification and 
ree Grace, but only as the Artificial ſta- 
ing of ſuch Points may ſometimes ſerve 
chem in their Spiritual Traffick, and now 
Sad then help them to Turn tbe Penny. No; 
they Value not their Schools any further, 
ie than they furniſh their Markets; nor re- 
pard any Goſpel but that of Cardinal Pala- 
icin; which profeſſedly owns it for the 
ood main deſign of Chriſtianity, to make Men 
s Rich, as Great, and as Happy, as they can 
pe in this World. And the Grand Inſtru- 
ne ment to compals all this by is the Doctrine 
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ſo many in that Communion ſhould be 
able to ſatisfy themſelves in doing ſo much * 
leſs, than they know they are required to 
do, for the ſaving of their Souls, but that 
they are taught to believe, that there are 
ſome again in the World who do a great © 
deal more than they are bound to do, and ſo 
may very well keep their Neighbours lamp 
from going out, by having ol enongh both 
to ſupply their own, and a comfortable 
Overplus beſides, to lend, or (which is 
much better) to Sell, in ſuch a Caſe. In _ 
a Word, take away the Foundation, and | 


the Houſe muſt fall; and, in like manner, 
beat down Merit, and down goes Popery - ' 
too. And ſo at length (that I may not - 
treſpaſs upon your Patience too much) I 
deſcend to the | | 
Fourth and Laſt Particular, propoſed at | 


| firiſt from the Words. Which was to remove 
| an Objection, naturally apt ta iſſue from the 
Foregoing Particularss The Objection is 
obvious, and the Anſwer to it needs not be „, 
long. It proceeds thus F. 
If the Doctrine hitherto advanced be 
True, can there be a Greater diſcourage» | 


= 08 


8 
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_ You will ay is very hard; but to it 1 - 
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ment to Men in theit Chriſtian courſe, than 
to conſider, that all their Obedience, all 
their Duties and Choiceſt 
are Nothing Wortb, in the fight of God ? and 
that they themſelves, after they have done 
© their Beſt, their Utmoſt, and their ve 


performances 


ry A 
in His ſervice, are il, for all that, Hſe- 


leſs and Unprofitable, and ſuch as can Plead 


no Recompence at all at His hands > This 


Firſt, That it neither wt. nor uſes 


to be any Diſcouragement to a Beg gar 
(as we all are in reſpect of Almighty 
| - God) to continue asking an Alms, and 


doing all that he can to obtain it, though 
he knows he can do Nothing Claim it. 


But 


Secondy, I deny, That our Difavow- 
ing this Doctrine of Merit, cuts us off from 


all Plea to a Recompence for our Chriſtian 
Obedience at the hands of God. It cuts 


us off indeed from all Plea to it upon the 


ſcore of Condignity and ſtrict Juſtice: But 
then ſhould we not on the other ſide con- 


ſider, whether Gods Juſtice be the only 


Thing 
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Thing that can oblige Him in his tranſ- 
actings with Men? For does not His 
Peracity, and His Promiſe oblige Him as 


not politively promiſed to reward our ſin- 


cere Obedience? Which Promiſe though 


His meer Grace and Goodneſs induced Him 


to make, yet His Eſſential Truth ſtands 
obliged to ſee performed. For though 

ſome have venturd ſo far as to declare 

God under no obligation to Inflict the 
Eternal Torments of Hell (how perem- 
ptorily ſoever threatned by him) upon 
Men dying in their fins ; Yer I ſuppoſe, 


none will be ſo hardy, or rather ſhame- 


leſs, as to affirm it free for God to per- 


form, or not perform His promiſe; The 
Obligation of which being ſo Abſolute, 


and Hnalterable, I do here further affirm, 
that upon the Trueſt, and moſt aflured 
Principles of Practical Reaſon there is as 
ſtrong , and as enforcing a Motive from 


the Immutable Truth of God's promiſe to 


raiſe Men to the Higheſt, and moſt He- 

rick Acts of a Chriſtian Life, as if every 
ſuch ſingle Act could by its own Intrin- 
Oe OY | cl 


much as His Juſtice can? And has He 
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ſick Worth Merit a Glorious Eternity. For 
to ſpeak the Real Truth, and Nature of 
things, that which excites Endeavour, and 

ſets Obedience on Work is not properly 4 
Belief, or per ſwaſion of the Merit of our 

\ Works, but the Aſſurance of our Reward. 
And can we have a greater aflurance of 

this, than that Truth it ſelf, which cannot 

break its Word, has promiſed it? For the 

moſt High, and Holy One ( as we have 
ſhewn, and may with Reverence ſpeak ) 

has pawned His Word, His Name, and His 
Honour to reward the ſtedfaſt, finally Per- 
| ſevering Obedience of Every one within 
dhe Covenant of Grace, notwithſtanding 
its Legal Imperfection. 3 

| And therefore, though we have all the 

| the Reaſon in the World to bluſh at the 
' Worthleſs Emptineſs of our Beſt Duties, 
and to be aſhamed of the poorneſs, and 
ſhortneſs of our moſt Complete Actions, 
and, ina Word, to think as meanly of 
them and of our ſelves for them, as God 


Himſelf does, Vet {till let us build both 


, 
- | our Practice, and our Comfort upon this One 'Y 
Concluſion, as upon a Rock; That, — = 


__apjter 
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BY” er we have done Al, We are ſtill Unprofi- 
table Servants, yet becauſ e We have þ 1g All, 
God has engaged Himſelf to be à Gracious 
_ 135 


TD view . be RR) and aſcribed, 
4 us moſt due, all Praiſe, Might, Ma- 
7 „ and Dominion, both Now , and 


7 Bvermore. Amen. 
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Take heed therefore, that the Light 
which is in Thee be not Darkzeſs. 


A S Light is certainly one of the moſt 


glorious, and uſeful Crearures that 


ever iſſued from the Wiſdom, and 
' Power of the Great Creator of the World; 
: fo were the Eye of the Soul as little 5 

ned by the Fall as the Eye of the Body, no 
A 3 doubt 


of Man, and the firſt Or 


— — 
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doubt the Light within us would appear as 
much more Glorious than the Light with- 
out us, as the Spiritual, Intellectual Part of 
the Creation exceeds the Glories of the Sen- 
ſible, and Corporeal. As to the Nature 
of which Light, to give ſome Account of 
it, before I proceed further, and that with- 
out entring into thoſe Various Notions of 
it, which ſome have amuſed the World 


wich; I: is, in ſhort, That which Philo- 


ſophers in their diſcourſes about the Mind 


igins of Know- 
ledge, do ſo much * by the Name 
of Recta Ratio; that great ſource and Prin- 
ciple, (as they would have it) both of 
their Philoſophy, and Religion. 
For the better explication of which I 
muſt, according to a Common but neceſ- 
ſary diſtinction, (and elſewhere made uſe of 
by me) obſerve that this Recta Ratio may 
be taken in a double ſence. 
Firſt, For thoſe Maxims, or General 
Truths; which, being collected by the ob- 
ſervations of Reaſon, and formed thereby 
into certain Propoſitions, are the Grounds 
and Principles, by which Men govern both 
their Diſcourſe, and Practice, according to 
. Benhne Bd 
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che Nature of the objects that come before 
them: or, 


Secondly, It may be taken for char Ee 
culty, or ow of the Soul, by which it forms 


, theſe Maxims, or Propoſitions, and afterwards 


i ʒs to be taken here. 


diſcourſes upon them. And ſo no doubt 


For Propoſitions themſelves, as to the 


i Truth of them, are neither Capable of ln- 


© creaſe or Decreaſe, Improvement or Dimi- 


nution ; but the rer and Faculties of the 
| Soul are Capable of Both; that is, of be- 


coming ſtronger or weaker , according as 


Men ſhall Uſe, or Abuſe, Cultivate, or 


Neglect them. Upon which Account this ; 


Recta Ratio can be nothing elſe, but that 


Intellectual Power or Faculty of che Soul, 
which every one is naturally endowed 
wit n. 
Too which Faculty, as there belong Two 
Grand, and Principal Offices; to wit, One 


& to Inform, or Direct, and the Other to Com- 


mand or Oblige, ſo the ſaid Faculty ſuſtains. 
a different x, or Demomination ac- 
cording to each of them. For as it ſerves 
ro Inform the Soul, by diſcovering Things 

to it, ſo it is called the Light of Nature; 


E 2 but 
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but as it obliges the Soul to do this, or forbear 
that (which it does, as it is actuated, or in- 
formed with thoſe forementioned general 


Truths or Maxims) ſo it is called the Law of 
Nature: which two offices, though belong- 


ing to one and the ſame Faculty, are very 
different. For the former of them, to wit, 

its Enlightning or Informing Quality, extends 
much further than its obliging Vertue does; 
even to all Things Knowable by the mind 


of Manz but the latter only to ſuch Things, 
as are matter of Practice, and ſo fall under 
a Mora! Conſideration. Beſides, that this ob- 


ging Quality, muſt needs alſo preſuppoſe the 


Eulightning Quality as Eſſentially going be- 
fore it. For as no Law can bind, till it be 
| Notified or Promulged, ſo neither can this 


Faculty of the Soul oblige a Man, till it has 
firſt Informed him. By which we ſee, that the 
Light of Nathre, according to the Eſſential 
Order of Things, precedes the Law of Na- 


ture, and Conſequently, in ſtrictneſs of 


Speech, ought to be diſtinguiſhed from it; 
how. much ſoever ſome have thought fic 


to Confound them. And I doubt not, but 
it is This, which the Text here Principal- 
ly intends by the Light within 6. 


Never- 


| 
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Nevertheleſs, ſince the word Conſcience 


takes in both, and ſignifies as well a Light 


to Inform, as it imports and carries with 


it allo a Law to oblige us, I ſhall Indiffe- 


rently expreſs this Light by the Name of 


Conſcience (as a Term equivalent to it) in 
all the following Particulars ; bur ſtill this 


ſhall be, with reſpect to its Informing, ra- 
ther than to its obliging office. For as much 
as it is the former of theſe only which is 
the proper effect of light, and not the lat- 
ter. For though Conſcience be both a Light, 
and (as it Commands under God) a Law 


too; yet as it is a Light, it is not formal- 


ly a Law. For if it were, then whatſo- 


ever it diſcovered to us, it would alſo ob- 
lige us to. But this is not ſo; ſince it 
both may, and does diſcover to us the in- 


different Nature of many Things, and 
Actions without obliging us either to the 
Practice or Forbearance of them ; which 
one Conſideration alone is ſufficient to ſet 
the difference between the enlightning, and 
the obliging office of Conſcience, clear be- 


yond all Objection. 


And thus much I thought fit to pre- 


miſe, concerning the Nature of the Light 
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here ſpoken of by our Saviour, and Intend- 
ed for the ſubject of the preſent diſcourſe. 


Which Light as it is certainly the great 
and Sovereign Gift of God to Mankind 


for the Guidance and Government of their 


ing turned into Darkneſs, and thereby 


made wholly uſeleſs for ſo Noble a Pur- 


pole, 5 
For ſo much the Words of the Text 


Import; nor do they Import only a bare 


Poſſibility, that it may be ſo, but alſo a ve- 


as much as all Varning, in the very Rea- 


ſon of che Thing, and according to the 


Natural force of ſuch expreſſions, implies 


in it theſe two Things. Firſt, Some ve- 


ry Conſiderable Evil, or Miſchief Warned 


againſt ; and Secondly, An Equal danger 
of falling into it: without which all Warn- 


ine would be not only ſuperfluous, but 
Ridiculous. * IL 


Nou both theſe, in the Preſent Caſe, 


are very great; as will appear by a 


: diſtin 
. r 


Actions, in all that concerns them, with 
reference to this Liſe, or a better; ſo it is 
alſo as certain, that it is Capable of be- 


% 
=; 
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F ry high Probability, that, without an ek. 
traordinary Prevention, it will be ſo. For 
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diſtin conſideration of each of them. 
Firſt, For the Evil which we are warned 
or caution d againſt ; to wit, the Turning of 


this light within us into Darkneſs. An Evil ſo 
unconceivably great, and Comprehenſive, 
that, to give an Account of the Utmoſt 
extent of it, would poſe our Thoughts, as 
well as Nonplus our Expreſſions. But yet 


to help our Apprehenſions of it the beſt 


we can, let us but conſider with our 
ſelves thoſe Intolerable Evils which Bodily 


Blindneſs, Deafneſs, Stupefaction, and an ut- 
ter wy 1 of all ſenſe muſt unavoid- 
ably 


ubje& the outward Man to. For 
what is one, in ſuch a Condition, able to 
do? And what is He not hable to ſuffer ? 
and yet Doing and Suffering, upon the 


matter, Comprehend all that concerns a 


Man in this World. If fuch an one's Ene- 


my ſeeks his Life, (as, He may be ſure, 
that ſome or other will, and Poſſibly ſuch an 
One as he takes for his Trueſt Friend) 
in this forlorn Caſe, he can neither fee nor 


bear, nor perceive his Approach, till He 
finds Himſelf actually in his Murthering 


Hands. He can neither encounter nor 


elcape 


E 4 
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eſcape Him, neither in his own defence 
give, nor ward off a Blow : For what- 
| Joever blinds a Man, ipſo facto diſarms 
Him; fo that being thus bereft both of 
his Sight and of all his Senſes beſides, 
what ſuch an one can be fit for, unleſs it 
be to ſet up for Prophecy, or believe Tran- 
ſubſtantiation, I cannot Imagine. 
 - Theſe, I ſay, are ſome of thoſe Fatal 
miſchiefs, which corporal Blindneſs, and 
Inſenſibility expoſe the Body to; and are 
not thoſe of a Spiritual Blindneſs Unexpreſ- 
ſibly greater? For muſt not a Man, La- 
bouring under this, be utterly at a loſs, how 
to diftinguiſh between the two grand Go- 
verning concerns of Life, Good and Evil? 
and may not the Ignorance of theſe coſt 
us as dear as the Knowledge of them did 
our firſt Parents? Life and Death, Vice 
and Vertue come alike to ſuch an one; 
As all things are of the ſame Colour to 
Him who cannot ſee. His whole Soul is 
nothing but Night, and Confuſton, Dark- 
neſs, and Indiſtin&tion. He can neither ſee 
the way to Happineſs, and how then ſhould 
He chooſe it? Nor yet to deſtruction, and 
how then ſhould He avoid it? For where 
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there is no ſenſe of things, there ean be no 
diſtinftion, and where there is no diſtincti- 
on there can be no Choice. 5 
A Nan deſtitute of this directing and 
diſtinguiſhing Light within Him, is and muſt 

be at the Mercy of every thing in Nature, 
that would impoſe or ſerve a Turn upon 
Him. So that whatſoever the Devil will 
have Him do, that He muſt do. Whi- 
therſoever any Exorbitant deſire or deſign 
hurries Him, thither He muſt go. What- 
ſoever any baſe Intereſt ſhall preſcribe, 
that he muſt ſet his hand to, whether His 


Heart goes along with it, or no. If he 


be a Stateſman He muſt be as willing 


to ſell, as the Enemy of his Country can 


be to buy. If a Churchman, he muſt 
be ready to ſurrender, and give up the 
Church, and make a Sacrifice of the Al- 

tar it ſelf though He lives by it; and 

(ina Word) take that for a full diſcharge 

from all his Subſcriptions, and obligations 
do it, to do as He is bid. Which being 
the Caſe of ſuch as ſteer by a falſe Light, 
certainly no Slave in the Gallies is or 
can be in ſuch a Wretched Condition 
of ſlavery as a Man thus abandoned by 


Con- 
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Conſcience, and bereft of all Inward Prin- 
ciples, that ſhould cither Guide or Con- 
troul Him in the Courſe of his Conver- 
ſation. So that we ſee here the Tranſcen- 
dent Greatneſs of the Evil which we ſtand 
caution d againſt. But then, 3 
Secondly, If it were an Evil that ſeldom 
happened, that very hardly and rarely be- 
fell a Man, this might in a great meaſure 


ſuperſede the ſtrictneſs of the Caution, But, 


on the contrary, we ſhall find, that as 


great as the Evil is, which we are to fence 


againſt (and that is as great as the Capa- 


cities of an Immortal Soul) the Greatneſs . 


of the danger is ſtill Commenſurate. For 
it is a Caſe that uſually happens, It is a 
miſchief as frequent in the Event, as it is, | 
or can be Fatal in the Effect. It is, as in 
a Common Plague, in which, the Infecti- 

on is as hard to be eſcaped, as the Diſtem- 

per to be Cured: For that which brings 
this Darkneſs upon the Soul is Sin. And, 
as the ſtate of Nature now is, the Soul is 
not ſo Cloſe United to the Body, as Sin is 
to the Soul; indeed fo cloſe is the Uni- 
on between them, that one would even 
think, the Soul it lf (as much a Spire a 
it 


— 
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it is) were the matter, and Sin the form 
in our preſent Conſtitution. In a word, 
there is a ſet Combination of all without 4 
Man, and all withn Him, of all above 
ground, and all under it, (i Hell be fo ) 
flirſt to put out his Eyes, and then to draw 
or drive Him headlong into Perdition. 
From all which, I ſuppoſe, we muſt needs 
| ſee Reaſon more than ſufficient for this 
Admonition of our Saviour, Take heed, 
that the Light which is in Thee be not Dark- * 
neſs. An Admonition founded upon no 
leſs a Concern, than all that a Man can 
: _ and all that He can loſe to Eterni- 
= And thus having ſhewn both the 
OT Paſs of the Evil it ſelf, and the extreme 
danger we are in of it; Since no Man 
can be at all the Wiſer, or the Safer bare- 
ly for knowing his danger without a Vi- 
gorous application to prevent it; and ſince 
the ſureſt and moſt Rational preventive of 
i., is to know by what Arts, and Methods, 
| our Enemy will encounter us, and by 
which He is moſt likely to prevail over us, 
ve will enquire into, and Conſider thoſe 
\ Ways, and Means by which He common- 
= ly auempes, and too frequently effects I. 
0 0 
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ſo diſmal a Change upon us, as to ſtrip 
us even of the poor Remains of our fal- 
len Nature, by turning the laſt ſurvi- 
ving ſpark of it, this Light within us, into 
Darknels a e 
For this muſt be acknowledged, that 
no Man Living, in reſpect of Conſcience, 
is Born Blind, but makes himſelf ſo. None 
can ſtrike out the Eye of his Conſcience but 
himſelf : For nothing can put it out, but 
that which ſins it out. And upon this 
Account, it muſt be confeſſed, That a 
Man may Love his Sin ſo Enormouſſy 
much, as by a very ill application of the 


Apoſtles Expreſſion, even io pluck out 


his n Eyes and give them to it; as in- 
* | 


dee + very obſtinate Sinner in the World 


does. 0 
O.iur Preſent buſineſs therefore ſhall be 
(and that as a Completion of what I 
diſcourſed formerly upon Conſcience in 
this Place) to ſhew How and by what 
Courſes, This Divine Light, this Candle 
of the Lord, comes firſt to burn faint 
and dim, and ſo by a gradual decay 
fainter and fainter, till at Length by a 
total Extinction it quite ſinks to nothing, 


and 
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and fo dies away. And this I ſhall 
do. Firſt, in General, and Secondly, in 


Particular. 


And firſt in General, [ ſhall lay down 


theſe Two Obdrvations. 


4 


Firſt, That whatſoever defiles the Con- 


ſcience, in the ſame Degree alſo darkens 
it. 


As to the Philoſophy of EY How 


ISI 


and by what way this is done, it is hard to 


cConceive, and much harder to explain. 
Our great unacquaintance with the Na- 
ture of Spiritual, Immaterial Beings lea- 
Vving us wholly in the Dark as to any Ex- 
plicite knowledge, either how they work, 
or how they are worked upon. So that in 


diſcourſing of theſe things we are forced 
to take up with Analogy, and Alluſion, 


inſtead of Evidence and W. 
Nevertheleſs the Thing it ſelf is Certain, 
be the manner of effecting it never ſo =—_ 
accountable. 
Vet thus much we find, that there is 
. ſomething in Sin Analogous to Blackneſs, - 
as Innocence is frequently in Scripture, Ex- 
preſſed, and fer forth to us by Whiteneſs. 


All Guile blackens, (or does ſomething 


Equivalent 


— 
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Equivalent to the blackning of) the Soul; 


as where Pitch cleaves to any thing, it 


is ſure to leave upon it both its Foul- 
neſs, and its Blackneſs together: and then 
we know, that Blackneſs and Darkneſs are 


inſeparable. 


Some of the Ableſt of the peripatetick 


School (not without Countenance from 
Ariſtotle Himſelf, in the fifth Chapter of 
his Third Book, #2 oy ) hold, that be- 

ſides the Native, inherent light of the Intel- 
le& ( which is eſſential to it, as it is a Fa- 


culty made to apprehend, and take in its 


object after a Spiritual way) there is alfo 
another light, in the Nature of a Medium, 


beaming in upon it by a Continual Ef- 


flux and Emanation from the great Foun- 


tain of Light, and irradiating this intelle- 
ctual Faculty, together with the Species or 


Repreſentations of Things imprinted there- 


upon. According to which Doctrine it 


ſeems with great Reaſon to follow, That 
whatſoever interpoſes between the Mind 
and thoſe Irradiations from God (as all Sin 
more or leſs certainly does) muſt needs 


| hinder the Entrance and Admiſſion of them 


into the- Mind : and then Darkneſs muſt 
E 
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by neceſſary Conſequence enſue, as being 
| nothing elſe but the Abſence , or Privation 
RE 2" 
| For the further Illuſtration of which 
Notion, we may obſerve, that the Under- 

ſtanding , the Mind, or Conſcience of Man 


9 


— 8 


Thing) ſeem to bear much the ſame Re- 
ſpect to God, which Glaſs or Cryſtal does 

to the Light or Sun: which appears in- | 
deed to the Eye, a Bright, and a ſhining 
Thing; Nevertheleſs this ſhining is not 
ſo much from any eſſential light or bright= 
neſs exiſting in the Glaſs it ſelf (ſuppo- 


ſing that there be any ſuch in it) as it is 


17% T9 Tv v0. 


( which we ſhall here take for the ſame 


from the Porouſneſs of its Body, rendring 
it Diaphanous , and thereby fit to receive 
and tranſmit thoſe Rays of Light, which 
falling upon it, and paſſing through it, 


repreſent ir to common view as a Lumi- 


nous Body. But now let any Thing of 
dirt or foulneſs ſully this Glaſs, and ſo 


much of the ſhine or brightneſs of it is pre- 
ſently gone, becauſe ſo much of the Light 


is thereby hindred from entring into it, 
and making its way through it. But if, 
beſides all this, you ſhould alſo draw ſome 

black 
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black Colour, or dee die upon it, cither 


by paint or otherwiſe ; Why, then no 


brightneſs could be a in at all, but the 


_ Light being hereby utterly ſhut out, the 


Glak or Chryſtal would ſhine or lifter rio 
more than a piece of Wood, or a Clod 


In like manner every Act of Sin, eve- 
ry degree of ou. does in its proportion 


the Divine Nature is continually darting 


in upon it. Nor is this all, but there are 
alſo ſome certain ſorts, and degrees of 


guilt ſo very black and foul, that they 
like an "Hg e Thick Blot upon this Pa. 
culty; and ſo 1 into it, and ſettling 
* ; it, utterly exclude all dhe Iumi- 
nations, which would otherwiſe flow into 


it, and reſt upon it from the great Father 


of Lights ; and this not from any failure, 
or Defect in the Illumination it ſelf, bur 
from the Indiſpoſition of the object, which 


being thus Blackend , can neither let in, 


nor tranſmit the Beams, chat are caſt up- 
on it. 


I will 


Soil or Foulneſs upon the T 
intellectual part of the Soul, and thereby | 
intercepts thoſe Bleſſed Irradiations, which = 


— 


* 


a 


Pture in a Moral ſence, but you ſhall alſo 


E 


— 
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cumbred from every thing, which may in 
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Iwill not affirm this to be a perfect ex- 
emplification of the Caſe before us, but I 
am ſure it is a lively Illuſtration of it, and 
may be of no ſmall uſe to ſuch as ſhall 
throughly conſider it. But however (as 


I ſhew d before) the Thing it ſelf is cer- 
rain and unqueſtionable, Guilt and Dark- 
neſs being always ſo Unired, that you ſhall 


never find Darkneſs mentioned in Scri- 


find it derived from Sin, as its direct Cauſe, 


and joined with it as its Conſtant Compani- 
on: For, by a mutual Production, Sin 


both cauſes Darkneſs and is cauſed by it. 


Let this therefore be our firſt General ob- 
ſervation ; That whatſoever pollutes or fouls 
the Conſcience, in the ſame degree alſo dar- 


lens it. on 5 
Secondly, Our other General obſervation 
{hall be this ; That whatſoever puts a Biaſs 


| | upon the Judging faculty of Conſcience , wea- 


lens, and, by conſequence, darkens the Light of 
it. A clear and a right Judging Conſci- 


ence muſt be always Impartial; and that it 


may be ſo, it muſt be perfectly Trdifferent : 
That is to ſay, it muſt be free and diſen- 


the 
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the leaſt way, or encline it one way, ra- 
ther than another, beyond what the ſole, 
and meer Evidence of Things would natu- 


rally lead it to. In a word, it muſt judge 


„ TOM on 
And this our Bleſſed Saviour, with ad- 


all by Evidence , and nothing by Inclina- 


mirable Emphaſis and Significance of Ex- 


_ preſſion, calls the ſingleneſs of the Eye, in 


the Verſe immediately before the Text: 


If thy Eye ( ſays He ) be ſingle, Thy whole 


Body ſhall be full of Light. That is, no- 
thing Extraneous: mult cleave to, or joyn |} 
with the Eye in the Act of ſeeing, bur it 

mult be left ſolely, and entirely to it ſelf, 


and its bare object, as Naked as Truth, as 
pure, ſimple, and unmixed as Sincerity. 
Otherwiſe the whole Operation of it un- 
avoidably paſſes into Cheat, Fallacy, and 
Deluſion. As, to make the Caſe yet more 


particular; if you put a Muffler before 


the Eye, it cannot ſee ; if any Mote or 


Duſt falls into it, it can hardly ſee ; and 


if there be any Soreneſs or Pain in it, it 


ſhuns the Light and will not ſee. And all 


this by a very ealy, but yet certain, and 
true Analogy, is applicable to the Eye of 


the 


c 
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the Soul, the Conſcience; and the Inſtance 
zs verifiable upon it, in evety one of the 
Alledged Patriculats. 
In ſhorr, whatſoever binds, ot puts 4 
Biaſs upon the. Judging Faculty of Con- 
ſcience, repreſents Things to it by a falſe 
Light; and whatſoever does fo, cauſes in 
it a falſe and erroneous J udgment of 
Things. And all Error or Falſhood is, 
in the very Nature of it, a Real Incelle- 

* # Etual Darkneſs; and Conſequently maſt 
- | diftuſea Darkneſs u upon the mind, fo far 
as it is affected and poſſeſſed with it. And 

thus much for our Second Genera Obſer= 
| GT Tn 
From bene we ſhall now paſs to Pars 
ticulars. In the aſſigning a ſtating of 
which, as I ſhew d before. that Sin in Ge- 
neral was the General Canfe of this Dark= 
neſs, ſo the Particular Cauſes of it muſt be 
terched from the Particular 6 and degrees 
Now Sin may be Conbidered chree 
ways 
Firſt, In ie Act. - 
 Secondh, In the Foun” or Cuſtom, | 


F 2 Tlirdh, ; 5 
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Thirdly, In the Affection, or Productive 
Principle of it. m—_ 
In all which, we ſhall ſhew what a 
Darkning and Malign Influence Sin has 


upon the Conſcience or Mind of Man ; and 
_ conſequently with what Extreme Care, 
and ſevere Vigilance the Conſcience ought 


to be guarded, and watched over, in all 


theſe Reſpects. And, 


irt, For Sin conſidered in the ſingle. 
Act. Every particular Commiſſion of 


any great Sin, ſuch AS are, for Inſtance, 


the Sins of Perjury, of Murder, of Unclean- 


neſs, of Drunkenneſs, of Theft ; and, above 


all, of Iindutifulneſs to Parents, (which be- 


ing a Thing ſo much againſt Nature, no- 
thing in Nature can be ſaid for it:) 


ly efficacious Power to cloud and darken 


Theſe I ſay, and the like Capital, Soul- 
Waſting Sins, even in any one ſingle Act 
or Commiſſion of them, have a — Shay 


the Conſcience. Some of the School-Men 


are of Opinion, that one ſingle Act, if 
great, and extraordinary, has in it, the | 
force of many ordinary and leſſer Acts, 


and fo may produce a Habit. Which opi- 
nion, how true ſoever it may be of an Act 


of 


, Ä 
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of Demonſtration producing a Habit of 


S Science in the Intellect, yet I cannot think 


it true of any Moral Habits whatſoever. For 
it is not to be thought, that St. Peter's de- 

ming and forſwearing his Lord, left behind 

it a Habit of Unbelief; nor that David's 
Murder and Adultery rendred Him habitu- 
ally Murderous and Adulterous. For no doubt 
it was not ſo. „„ 
But this I ſay: That every ſingle Groff 
Act of Sin, is much the ſame thing to the 


Conſcience, that a great Blow or Fall is to 
dhe head, it ſtuns, and bereaves it of all uſe 


pl its ſenſes for a time. Thus in the two 
forementioned Sins of David, they ſo ma- 
* axed and even ſlupifyed His Conſcienee, that 


it lay as it were in a Swoon, and void 


| : of all Spiritual ſenſe for almoſt an whole 


Year. For we do not find, that He came 


”  - to Himſelf, or to any true ſight Or ſenſe 


of his Horrid guilt, till Nathan the Pro- 
pher came and Rouſed Him up with a 
Meſſage from God, nor did Nathan 
come to Him, till after the Child, begot- 
ten in that Adultery, was born. Such 
a terrible Deadneſs, and Stupefaction did 
thoſe two Sins bring upon his Soul 
. Fa” for 
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for ſo many Months together , during 
which time, whatſoever Notion of Mur- 
der and Adultery David might have in ge- 
neral ; yet, no doubt, he had but very 
{light , and ſuperficial Thoughts of the 
heinouſneſs of his own in particular. And. 
what was the Reaſon of this? Why, his 
Conſcience was caſt into a dead ſleep, and 
could not ſo much as open its Eyes, ſo as 
do be able to look either upwards , or in- 
ward. This was his fad and ſotlorn E- 
ſtate, notwithſtanding that long Courſe 
of Piery and Converſe with God, which 
He was now grown old in. For he had 
been an Early Practiſer, and an Eminent | 
Proficient in the ways of God, and was 
now paſt the 5 oth Year of his Age; and 
yet, we fee, that one or two ſuch groſs 
Sins dulled and deadned the ſpiritual Prin- 


 ciple within Him to ſuch a degree, that 


they lefr Him for 2 long time (as it were) 
2g and benumbed, blind and inſenſi- 
ble; and, no doubt, had not a peculiar 
6 "ig God ated Him up and re- 


covered - he had continued lo to his 
Lie 8 end. . 


For 
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For this is moſt certain, and worth our 
beſt Obſervation; that whatſoever carries 
a Man off from God, will in the Natu- 


ral Courſe, and tendency of it, carry Him 
ſtill further and further, till at length it 
leaves Him neither Will nor Power to re- 
turn. For Repentance is neither the Pe- 
ſign, nor Work of meer Nature; which 
immediately after the Commiſſion of Sin 
never puts a Man upon diſowning or be- 
wailing it ; but upon ſtudying and caſt- 
ing about Him how to palliate and exte- 
fal, how to plead 
for and defend it. This was the Courſe, 
which Adam took upon the firſt Sin, chat 


nuate, and rather than 


ever Man committed: And the ſame 
Courſe in the ſame Caſe will be taken by 


all the Sons of Adam (if left to themſelves) 


as long as the World ſtands. 
Secondly, The irequent , and repeated 


Practice of Sin has allo a mighty Power 
in it to obſcure and darken the Natural 
Light of Conſcience. Nothing being more 
certainly True, nor more Univerſally ac- 


knowledged than that Cuſtom of Sinning, 


takes away the ſence of Sin; and, we 


wer add, the {i t of it too. For chough 


4 the 
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the Darkneſs conſequent upon any One 


Groſs Act of Sin, be (as we have ſhewd) 
very Great, yet that which is cauſed by 
_ cuſtom of Sinning is much greater and 

more hardly curable. Particular Acts of 


Sin do (as it were) calt a miſt before | 


the Eye of Conſcience, but Cuſtomary Sin- 


ning brings a kind of film upon it, and 


it is not an ordinary skill, which can take 


off that. The former only cloſes the Eye, 
but this latter puts it out; as leaving up- 


on the Soul a wretched Impotence, cither 


to Judge or to do Well; much like the 


1 Spots of the Leopard not to be Changed , or 


the Blackneſs of an Ethiopian not to be 


_ Waſhed off. For by _ theſe very Things 
the Spirit of God in Jer. 13. 23. expreſ- 
ſes the Tran invincible force of a wicked 


Cuſtom. 


Now the Reaſon, I conceive, that ſuch 
4 Cuſtom brings ſuch a darkneſs upon the 


Mind or Conſcience , is this: That a man 


Naturally defigns to pleaſe himſelf in all that 


FHs does; and that it is impoſſible for Him 
to find any Action really pleaſurable, while 
he Judges it ahſolutely Unlawful ; ſince the 
Sting of this muſt needs take off the Me- 

ft; 


4 
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liſh of the other, and it would be an in- 


tolerable Torment to any Man's mind, to 
be always doing, and always condemning 
himſelf for what He does. And for this 
cauſe, a Man ſhuts his Eyes, and ſtops his 
Ears againſt all that His Reaſon would 
tell Him of the ſinfulneſs of that Practice, 
which long Cuſtom, and Frequency has 
endeared to Him. So that He becomes 
ſtudiouſly, and affectedly Ignorant of the 
Thief of the Courſe he takes, that He 
may the more ſenſibly Taft the Pleaſure 
of it. And thus, when an Inveterate , 
Imperious Cuſtom has ſo over-ruled all 
a Man's Faculties, as neither to ſuffer His 
yes to ſee, nor his Ears to hear, nor his 
Mind to think of the Evil of what He does; 
that is, when all the Inſtruments of Know- 
ledge are forbid to do their office, Igno- 
rance and Obſcurity muſt needs be upon 
the whole Soul. For when the Windows 
are ſtopped up, no Wonder if the whole 
rr O EET 
The Truth is, ſuch an Habitual frequen- 
cy of Sinning, does (as it were) Bar and 
Bolt up the Conſcience againſt the ſharpeſt 
Reproots, and the moſt Convincing In- 
Jͤͤ;ͥͤ ¹ANi 
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ſtructions; ſo that when God by the 
Thunder of his Judgments, and the Voice 
of His Minifters has been ringing Hell 
and Vengeance into the Ears of ſuch a Sin- 


ner, perhaps, like Felix, He may Tremble 
a little for the Preſent, and ſeem to yield; 


and fall down before the over-powering 


Evidence of the Conviction; but after 


a while, Cuſtom overcoming Conſcience, 
the Man goes his way, and though He is 


Convinced, and ſatisfyed what He ought 


to do, yet He actually does what he uſes to 
"0: And all this becauſe, through the 


darkneſs of his Intellect, he Judges the pre- 
ſent Pleaſure of ſuch a ſinful Courſe , an 


oper- balance to the Evil of it. 1 
For this is certain, That Nature has 
placed all Humane Choice in ſuch an Eſſen- 


tial Dependance upon the Judgment, that 


no Man does any Thing, though never ſo 
Vile, Wicked, and Inexcuſable, but, all 
circumſtances conſidered, he Judges it, 


Pro hic & nunc, abſolutely better for Him 
to do it, than not to do it. And what 


a Darkneſs, and Deluſim muſt Conſcience 
needs be under, while it makes a Man 
judge that really beſt for him, which di- 
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realy tends to, and generally ends in his 

utter Ruin and Damnation! Cuſtom is ſaid 

to be a ſecond Nature, and if by the firſt 
ue are already ſo bad, by the * (to 
be ſure) we ſhall be much worſe. 

Thirdly, Every Corrupt Paſſion, or Aﬀe- 
dtion of te Mind, will certainly pervert the 
Judging, and obſcure and darken the diſ- 

cerning Power of Conſcience. The Aﬀecti- 


ons, which the Greeks call ==*" and the La- 
tines Affectus Animi, are of much the ſame 


uſe to the Soul, which the Members are 
ol to the Body; ſerving as the proper In- 
ſtruments of moſt of its Actions; and 
are always attended with a certain Preter- 
natural Motion of the Blood and Spirits pe- 
culiar to each Paſſion, or Affection. And 
as for the Seat or Fountain of them, Phi- 
loſophers both place them in, and derive 
them from the Heart. Bur not to inſiſt 
upon meer Speculations: The Paſſions 
or Affections are (as J may ſo call them) 
the mighty Flights and Sallyings out of 
the Soul upon ſuch objects as come be- 
fore it; and are generally accompanied 
with * Vehemence, that the Stoicks rec- 
8 koned hour” , in their very Nature and 


Effence, 


and yet not Sin, Eph. 4. 26. And that God- 
ly Sorrow is neither a Paradox nor a Con- 
tradiction, 2 Cor. 7. 10. and conſequently, 
that in every Paſſion or Aﬀection there is | 
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Eſſence, as ſo many Irregularities, and De- 
viations from Right Reaſon , and by no 
means incident to a wiſe or good Man. 


But though better Philoſophy has long 


ſince exploded this Opinion, and Chriſtia- 
nity, which is the greateſt and the beſt, 


has taught us, that we may be Angry 


ſomething purely Natural , which may 


both be diſtinguiſhed and divided too from | 


what is ſinful and irregular; yet notwith- 


ſtanding all this, it muſt be confeſſed, 


That the Nature of the Paſſions is ſuch, 
that they are extreamly prone and apt to 


| pals into Exceſs, and that when they 1 
do ſo, nothing in the World is a greater 


hindrance to the Mind or Reaſon of Man, 
from making a True, Clear, and Exact 


Judgment of Things, than the Paſſions 
thus wrought up to any Thing of Fer- 


ment, or Agitation. It being as Impoſ- 


ſible to keep the Judging Faculty ſteady 


in ſuch a Caſe, as it would be to view a 


Thing diſtincth and perfect) through a 
a — | 
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perſpective Glaſs, held by a ſhaking, Pa- 
ralytick hand. 

When the Affection, are once engaged, 15 
the Judgment is always Partial, and Con- 
cerned. There is a ſtrong Bent, or Byaſs 
upon it, it is poſſeſſed and gained over, and 
as it were feed, and retained in their Cauſe, 
and thereby made utrerly unable to carry 
ſuch an equal regard to the object, as to 
conſider Truth Naledh, and 3 of all 


Foreign Reſpects; and, as ſuch, to make 


it the Rigid Inflexible Rule, which it is to 
Judge by; eſpecially where Duty is the 
Thing to be Judged of. For a Man will 
hardly be brought to Judge Right, and 
Due, when by ch a] udgment he is ſure 
to Condemn Himſelf. 
But this being a Point of ſuch high and 
Practical Importance, I will be yet more 
particular about it, and ſhow ſeverally, in 
ſeveral Corrupt and Vicious Aﬀections , 
how Impoſlible ; it is for a Man to keep hls 
| Conſcience righth Informed , and fit to 
guide and direct Him in all the Arduous 
| Perplexing Caſes of Sin, and Duty, while 
Ne is actually under the Power of any 


of them. This I know Men, generally, 


arc 
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are not apt to believe, or to think that 
the flaws or failures of their Morals can at 


all affect their Iutellectuals. But I doubt 


not but to make it not only Credible, but 
—ͤͤ ͤ ͤ 


great Store-houſe of the Devil, abounds 


with, as ſome of the Principal, which thus 
Darken and Debauch the Conſcience, ſhall 
be theſe hre. 3 

Firſt, Senſuality. Secondly, Covetouſneſs. 
Thirdly, Ambition. ET 
Of each of which I ſhall ſpeak particu- 


laly: and 


Firſt, For Senſualit), or a vehement de- 
light in, and purſuit of Bodily Pleaſures. 


We may truly ſay of the Body, with Re- 
ference to the Soul, what was ſaid by the 
Poet of an ill Neighbour. Nemo tam propè 
tam proculque! None ſo nearly joined in 
point of Vicinity , and yet fo widely di- 
ſtant in point of Intereſt and Inclina- 
tions. 


Nou the Vitious Affections which J 
ſhall ſingle, and cull out of thoſe Vaſt 
Numbers, which the Heart of Man, that 


The Ancient Philoſophers generally 
holding the Soul of Man to be a Spiritual 


Im ma- 
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Immaterial ſubſtance, could give no Ac- 
count of the ſeveral failures and defects in 


the Operations of it, ( which they were 
ſufficiently ſenfible of) bur from its In- 


merſion into, and intimate conjunction with 


matter, called by the Greeks d And 


accordingly all their complaints, and ac- 
cuſations were ftill levelled at this 9%, 
as the only cauſe of all that they found 


amiſs in the whole Frame and Conſtituti- 


on of Man's Nature. In a word, whatſo- 


ever was obſerved by them, either Irregu- 


lar, or Defectwe in the Workings of the 


Mind, was all Charged upon the Body, as 


its Clog, and Impediment. As the skil- 


fulleſt Artiſt in the World would make 


but ſorry work of it, ſhould he be forced 


to make uſe of Tools no way fit for his 


Purpoſe. 


ritual, or Corporeal part of our Nature, or 


rather in Both, certain it is, that no two 


Things in the World do more riſe, and 


grow upon the Fall of Each other, than 
the Fleſh, and the Spirit. They being like 
a kind of Balance in the hand of Nature, 
fo that as one mounts up, the other ſtill 


{inks 


But whether the fault be in the Spirt- 
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ſinks down; and the high Eſtate of the 
Boch ſeldom, or never fails to be the Low, 
declining Eſtate of the Soul. Which great 
contrariety , and diſcord between them , 
the Apoſtle deſcribes, as well as words can 
do, Galat. 5. 7. The Fleſh (ſays He) luſt- 
eth againſt the Spirit, and the Spirit luſteth 
_ againſt the Fleſh, and theſe two are contrary ; 
like two mighty Princes, whoſe Territo- 
ries joyn, they are always Encroaching , 


and Warring upon one Another. And, 


as it moſt commonly falls out, that the 
Worſe Cauſe has the Beſt ſucceſs, ſo when 
the Fleſh and the Spirit come to a Battle, 
it is ſeldom bur the Fleſh comes off Vi- 
ctorious. And therefore the ſame great 
Apoſtle, who lo conſtantly exerciſed Himſelf 
to keep a Conſcience void of Offence , did as 
conſtantly and ſeverely exerciſe Himſelf to 
keep under his Body and bring it into ſubjection, 
1 Cor. 9. 27. And the ſame, in all Ages, 
has been the Judgment, and Practice of 
all ſuch as have had any Experience in 
the ways of God, and the true methods 
of Religion. For all Bodily Pleaſure 
dulls, and weakens the Operations of the 
Mind, even upon a Natural Account, and 
much 
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much more upon A Spiritual. Now the 


Pleaſures which Chiefly Aﬀect , or rather 
Bewitch the Body, ad by 3 doing be- 


come the very Peſt, and Poyſon of the 
Nobler and Intellectual Part * Man, - are 


thoſe falſe, and fallacious Pleaſures of "_ | 


and Intemperance : 


Of Each of which Grille 5:2 nd 
_ Firſt, For Luſt. Nothing Jos or can 


darken the Mind, or Conſcience bf Man 
more: Nay, it has a peculiar Efficacy 
this way, and for that cauſe may juſtly 


be raked amongſt the very Powers of Dar 


neſs; Ir being that, which (as Natura- 


lifts obſerve) ftrikes at the proper Seat of 


the Underſtanding the Brain. Something 


of that Blackneſs. of Darkneſs : mentioned 
in the 13th of St. Jude, ſeeming to be of 


the very Nature, 2s well as Puniſhment of 
this Vice. 


Nor does only FR Reaſen of the thing 


ir ſelf, but alſo the Examples of ſuch as 
have heads poſſeſſed with ir, demonſtrate 


as much. For had not Sampſon ( think 


we) an Intolerable. Darkneſs and Con- 

fuſion upon his Underſtanding, while He 

ran Roving after every Strumpet in that 
Bruriſh 
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Brutiſh manner that He did? Was it not 
the Eye of his Conſcience which his Dali- 
lah firſt put out, and ſo of a Judge of I/ 
rael rendred Him really a Judgment upon 
them? And when' the two Angels ( as 
we tead in Gen. 19. ) ſtruck thoſe Mon- 
ſters, the Men of Sodom, with Blindneſs, 
had not their own dete. 


table Luſt firſt 


ſtricken them with a greater? Or could 


Hierod have ever Thought Himſelf ob- 


 liged by the Religion of an Oath, to have 


Murdered the Baptiſt, had not his Luſt, and 
His Herodias Impriſoned and Murdered his 
_ Conſcience firſt 2 For, ſurely, the Common 


C Light of Nature, could not but Teach 


Him that no Oath or Vom whatſoever 
could warrant the greateſt Prince upon 
Earth to take away the Life of an Inno- 
cent Perſon. But it ſeems his beſotted 
Conſcience having broken through the 
ſeventh Commandment, the ſixth ſtood too 
near to it to be ſafe long: and therefore 
his two great Caluifts, the Devil and his 
Herodias (the worſe. Devil of the Two) 
having allowed Him to lie, and wallow in 
- Adultery ſo long, eaſily perſwaded. Him 
that the ſame Salyo might be found our 
| 5 


within him ſhall grow every day leſs and 
leſs, and at length totally and finally go 
out, and that in a ffink too. So hard, or 
rather utterly unfeaſible is it for Men to 
be Zealous Votaries of the Blind God, 
without loſing their Eyes in his Service, and 
it is well if their Noſes do not follow. 
From all which it appears, what a Para- 
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for Murder alſo. So that it was His Luft 


obſtinately continued in, which thus dar- 


ken d, and deluded his Conſcience; and 


5 the ſame will, no doubt, darken and de- 


lude, and, in the End, extinguiſh the Con- 


ſcience of any Man Breathing, who ſhall | 


ſurrender Himſelf up to ir. The Light 


dox it is in Morals , for any one under the 


Dominion of his Luſt, to think to have 


a Right Judgment in Things relating to 
the ſtate of his Soul: And the ſame, in 


the 


Second Place, holds equally in that o- 
ther Branch of Senſuality, Intemperance ; 
whereupon we find chem both Joined to- 


gether by the Prophet, Hoſea 4. 11. Whore- 
dom ( ſays He) and Wine take away the 
1 FHeart, that is, according to the Lan- 
ur . guage of Hoh Writ, a Man's Judging atid 
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Diſcerning abilities. And therefore, who- 
ſoever would preſerve theſe Faculties 
(elpecially as to their diſcernment of 
Spiritual objects) quick, and vigorous, 
muſt be ſure ro keep the upper Region 


of his Soul clear and ſerene; which the 


Fumes of Meat and Drink, luxuriouſly | 
taken in, will never ſuffer 1 is. to be. We 
know the method, which this high 
and exact Pattern of Spiritual Prudence, 

St. Paul, took to keep the great ſentinel o 
His Son his Conſcience, always vigi- 
lant, and circucmſpect. It was by a Con- 
Rane, and ſevere Temperance, heighten d 
wk frequent. Watchings and Faſtings , 
as He Himſelf tells us, 2 Cor. 11. 27. In 
watchings often, in Faſtings often, c. This 
was the Diſcipline. which kept his ſen- 
fes exerciſed to a ſure and exquiſite diſcri- 
mination of Good, and Evil ; and made the 
Lamp within Him ſhme always with a 
| Bright, and a Triumphant flame. 
But Gluttony and all Exceſs either in eat- 
ing or drinking ſtrangely clouds and dulls 
the Intellectual Powers; and then, it is 
Not to be expected , chat the Conſcience | 


ſhould bear up, when the n 1 
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is drunk down. An Epicure s Practice Na- 
turally diſpoſes a Man to an Epicure's Prin- 
ciples; that is, to an equal looſeneſs, and 


diſſolution in Both: And He, who makes 
his Belly His Buſineſs, will quickly come to 


have a Conſcience of as large a ſwallow, as 


his Throat; of which there wants not ſe- 
veral ſcandalous and deplorable Inſtances. 
Loads of meat and drink are fit for none 
but a Beaſt of Burden to bear; and He is, 


much the greater Beaſt of the two, who 
carries his Burden in his Belly, than He who 
carries it upon his Back. On the contrary 
Nothing is fo great a Friend to the mind 
of Man, as Abſtinence; It ſtrengthens the 


Memory, clears the Apprebenſion, and ſhar- 
pens the Judgment, and in a word, gives 


Reaſon its full ſcope of Acting; and when 
Reaſon has That, it is always a diligent, 


and faichful Hand- Maid to Conſcience. And 


therefore, where Men look no further than 


meer Nature, (as many do not) let no 


Man expect to keep his Gluttony and 
his Parts, His Drunkenneſs and his Wit, 
his Revellings, and his Judgment, and much 


leſs His Conſcience together. For nei- 


ther Grace , nor Nature, will have it fo, 


"Lo Ik 
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It is an utter Contradiction to the me- 
thods of Both. Who hath Noe? Who hath 
Sorrow? Who hath Contentions? Who bath 


Bobling ? Who hath Wounds without Cauſe ? 


Who bath Redneſs of Eyes? ſays Solomon, 
Prov. 23. 29. Which Queſtion He Him- 


ſelf preſently Anſwers in the next verſe, 


They who tarry long at the wine, they who ſeek 


after mixt wine. So ſay I, who has a ſtu- 


id Intellect, a broken Memory, and a 
þlaſted Wir, and (which is worſe than 


all) a Blind and Benighted Conſcience , but 
the Intemperate and Luxurious, the Epicure 


and the Smell. feaſt? So Impoſſible is it 


for a Man to turn Sott, without making 
Himſelf a Blockhead too. I know, this is 
not always the preſent effect of theſe Cour- 
ſes; bur, at long run, it will Infallibly be 
ſo; and Time, and Luxury together will 
as certainly change the Inſide, as it does 


the outſide of the Beſt Heads whatſoever; 


and much more of ſuch Heads as are 
ſtrong for nothing but to bear drink : con- 
cerning which, it ever was, and is, and 
will be a ſure obſervation, that ſuch as 
are Ableſt at the Barrel, are generally Weaks 


e/z at the Bool. And thus much for the 


firlt 


4 
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firſt great Darkner of Man's mind, Senſua- 
lity ; and, that, in Both the Branches of it, 
Luſt, and Intemperance. „ 
Sececondly, Another Vitious Affection, which 
Clouds and Darkens the Conſcience, is Cove- 
fouſneſs. - Concerning which it may truly 
be affirmed, that of all the Vices incident 
to Humane Nature, none ſo powerfully 
and peculiarly Carries the Soul downwards + 
as Covetouſneſs does. It makes it all 
Earth and Dirt, Burying that Noble Thing 
which can never Die. So that while the 
Body is above ground, the Soul is under it; 
and therefore muſt needs be in a ſtate of 
| Darkneſs, while it Converſes in the Regi- 
ons of tt. 8 
How mightily this Vice Darkens and 
Debaſes the Mind, Scripture-Inſtances do 
abundantly ſhew. When Moſes would 
aſſign the proper Qualifications of a Judge, 
(which office certainly calls for the Quick- 
eſt Apprehenſion, (and the ſolideſt Judg- 

ment that the Mind of Man is well Capa- 
ble of) Dent. 16. 19. Thou ſhalt not ( * . 
He ) take a Gift. But why ? He preſent- 
ly adds the Reaſon: Becauſe à Gift (lays 
He) blinds the Eyes of the wiſe, And no 
| G4 wonder, 
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wwe; forit perverts their will; and then, 


who ſo Blind as the Man who reſolves not to ſee? 
Cold, it ſeems being but a very bad help, and 
-- one of the Eyes in ſuch Caſes. In like man- 
ner when Samuel would fer the Credit of his 
Imegrey clear above all the Aſperſi ons of 


and Calumny it ſelf, 1 Sam. 1 2. 3. Of 
I 


hands (ſays He) have I received aBribe to 
blind my Eyes therewith? Implying thereby, 
that. for a Man to be Gripe-handed and Clear- 


ſighted too, was Impoſſible. And again, 


Eccl. y. 7. A gift (ſays the Wiſeman) deſtro- 


eth the Heart. That is, (as we have ſhewn 


already) the Judging and Diſcerning Powers 


of the Soul, By all which, we ſee, that in the 


Judgment of {Hong of to wiſeſt, and great- 


eſt Men that ever lived, ſuch as Moſes, Sa- 


muel, Solomon Himſelf, Covetouſneſs Baffles 


and 'Befool the Mind, Blinds and Con- 


founds the Reaſoning Faculty , and that, 


notonly in ordinary Perſons, but even in che 
Ableſt, the Wiſeſt, and moſt Sagacious. And 


to give you one Proof, above all, of the pe- 


culiar blindins Power of this Vice, there is 
not the moſt Covetous wretch Breathing, 


who does fo much as ſee or . that 
He is Covetous, 


Fon 
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For, rhe Truth is, preach to the Con- 
ſcience of a Covetous Perſon (if he may 
be ſaid to have any) with the Tongue of 
Men and Angels, and tell him of ithe Va- 
nity of the World, of Treaſure in Hea- | 
ven, and of the Neceſſity of being Rich 
toward God, and Liberal to his Poor Bro- "Y 
ther; and tis all but flat, inſipid, and ri- 
diculous ſtuff to Him, who neither ſees, 
nor feels, nor ſuffers any thing to paſs in- 
to His Heart, but through his Hands. 
You muſt preach to ſuch an One of 
Bargain and Sale, Profits and Perquiſits , 
Principal and Intereſt, Uſe upon Uſe ; and 
if you can perſwade Him that Godlineſs 
is gain in his own ſenſe, perhaps you 
may do ſomething with Him ; other- 
wiſe , though you edge every word you 
ſpeak, with Reaſon and Religion, Evi- 
dence and Demonſtration, you ſhall never 
affect, nor touch, nor ſo much as reach 
his Conſcience ; for ir is kept ſealed up in 
a Bag under Lock and Key, and you can- 
not come at it. 
And thus much for the ſecond baſe 
Affection, that blinds the Mind of Man, 
which is Covetouſneſs, A thing direct- 


ly 
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ly Contrary to the very Spirit of Chri- 
ſtianity; which is a free, a large, and an 
open Spirit; A Spirit open to God and 
Man, and always carrying Charity in one 
hand, and Generoſity in the other. 
Thirdly, The third and laſt Vile affe&i- 
on, which I ſhall mention (as having the 
| ſame Darkening effect upon the Mind or 
Conſcience ) is Ambition, For as Cove- 

 touſneſs dulls the mind by preſſing it down 

too much below it ſelf, ſo Ambition dazles 

it, by lifting it up as much above it ſelf, 
But both of them are ſure to darken the 


| Tight of it. For if you either look too in- 


rently down a deep Precipice , upon a 
Thing at an extreme diſtance below you, 
or with the ſame earneſtneſs fix your 
Eye upon. ſomething at too great an 
Height above you; in both caſes you will 
find a Vertigo or G_ And where 
there is a GiddineſS in the Head, there will 
be always a miſt before the Eyes. And 


thus, no doubt, it was only an Ambiti- 
dus aſpiring after high Things, which not 
long ſince cauſed ſuch a Woful, ſcanda- 
lous Giddineſs in ſome Men's Conſciences, 
and made them turn Found and Rewnd 
5 rom 
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fin-German to Ambition) is Commonly 
reckoned the Fore-runner of a Fall. It was 
the Devil's fin and the Devil's ruine, and has 
been ever ſince the Devils ſtrategem; who 


like an Expert Wreſtler uſually gives a Man 


ſooth) too much below Him, he is then eaſi- 
y; juſtled down, and thruſt headlong in- 
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from this to That, and from That to this, 
till at length they knew not, what Bottom 


to fix upon. And this, in my Opinion, 


is a Caſe that admits of no Vindication. 
Pride, we know (which is always Cou- 


a Lift, before he gives Him a Throw. But 


how does he do this? Why; by firſt 
| blinding Him with Ambition ; and #5 


a Man either cannot, or will not mind 
the Ground be ſtands ROY, as 2 Thing (for- 


x4 "4 next duch. The Truth is, in this 
caſe Men ſeem to aſcend to an High fte- 
tion, juſt as they uſe to leap down a very 


great ſteep : in both Caſes they ſhut their 
| Eyes firſt; for in both, the danger is ve- 


ry 2 1 and the way to venture e upon 

it is not to ſee it. 

| Yea, ſo farally does this touring, aſpi- 

ring humour intoxicate and impoſe upon 

Mens minds, chat when the Devil ſtands 
= Dali 
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Bobbing and Tantalizing their Gaping hopes 


with ſome Preferment in Church, or State, 
they ſhall do the Baſeſt, the Vileſt, and 
moſt Odious things Imaginable ; and 
that, not only in defiance of Conſcience, 
but, which is yet more Impudent and In- 
tolerable, ſhall even alledge Conſcience it 
ſelf as the very Reaſon for the doing 
them: So that ſuch Wretches ſhall out 
of Meer Conſcience (forſooth ) betray the 
Country that bred, and the Church that 
| Baprized them, and having firſt practiſed 
a diſpenſing Power upon all Law within them, 
ſhall help to let the ſame looſe upon all 
Laws without them too. And when they 
have done, ſhall wipe their Mouths, and 
with as-boon 4 Grace and as bold a Front 
look the World in the Face, as if they 


expected Thanks for ſuch Villanies, as a 


modeſt Malefactor would ſcarce preſume 
to expect a Pardon ſor. 
But as ſor theſe Ambitious Animals, 
who could thus Sell their Credit, and * 
Conſcience, wade through Thick, and Thin, 
and break through all that is Sacred and 
Civil, only to make themſelves High and 
Great 1 ſhall ſay no more of them K 
this 
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this, that inſtead of being advanced to 
what they ſo much deſired, it is well 
for them, that they have not been ad- 
vanced to what they ſo highly deſerved. 
For this, I am ſure of, that neither Papiſts, 
nor Faiuaricks ( both of them our Mor- 
tal, Implacable Enemies) can conceive 


I Prayer more fully, and effectually for 
their own Intereſt , than this, That the 


Church of England may never want flore 1 


ef Ambitious, Time-ſerving Men. And if 
God ſhould in his Anger to this Poor 
Church, and Nation, grant them this, 
they doubt not, but in a little time; to 
Grant, or ratlie Give themſelves the reſt. 
Let this therefore be fixed upon as a cer- 
tain maxim, that Ambition firft blinds the 
Conſcience, and then leads the Man whi- 
ther it will, and that is, in the direct Courſe 
of it, to the Devil. : 

1 know; there are many more, Irregu- 
lar, and Corrupt Affections beben ing to 
hs mind of Man, and all of them in 
their degree apt to darken and obſcure 
the Light of Conſcience. Such as are Wrath, 
and Revenge, Envy, and Malice, Fear 
and pes „with many ſuch others * 
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even too many a great deal, to be croud- 
ed i into one hours diſcourſe. But the three 


Treating of) are doubtleſs, the moſt Pre- 
dominant, the moſt potent in their Influ- 
ence, and moſt Pernicious in their effect: 


abſolutely cmd and domineer over the 
deſires of Men; to wit, the Pleaſures of 


_ the World working upon their Senſuality; 


the Profits of the World upon their Cove- 


touſneſe; And laſtly the Honours of it u 
on cheir Ambition. Which three Powerlal 
Incentives , meeting with theſe three Vio- 


lent Aﬀettions, are (as it were) the Great 
Trident in the Tempters Hand, by which 
he ſtrikes through the very Hearts and 
Souls of Men 
Cord, by which he firſt hampers, and then 
draus the whole World after him, and 
that with ſuch a Rapid ſwing , ch an 
Irreſiſtible Faſcination upon the Under- 
ſtandings, as well as - of Men, 


that as God ſaid heretofore, Let there be 
Light, and there was Light , fo this Proud 
Rival of his Creator, and Over-turner of 

| the 


«a 3 to thoſe three Principal ob- 
jects, which, of all others, do the moſt 


forementioned , (which we have been 


or 4s a mighty Three-fold | 
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the Creation, is ſtill ſaying, in Defiance of 
him, Let there be Darkneſs, and according- 
ly there is Darkneſs; Darkneſs, upon the 
Mind and Reaſon; Darkneſs, upon the 
Judgment and Conſcience of all Mankind. 
So that Hell it ſelf ſeems to be nothing 
elſe, but the Devil's finiſhing this his greae 
Work, and the Conſummation of that 
Darineſs in another World, which he had 

ſo fatally begun in this. e 


= And now, to ſum up briefly the fore- 
going particulars. You have heard, of 
| whatvaſt, and infinite moment it is to 
have a clear, impartial, and rigbt- judging 
' Conſcience. Such an one as a Man may 
reckon himſelf ſafe in the directions of, as 
| of a Guide, that will always tell him Truth, 
and Truth with Authority; and that the 
| Eye of Conſcience may be always thus quick 
and lively, let conſtant uſe be ſure to keep 
it conſtantly open; and thereby ready and 
prepared to admit and let in thoſe Hea- 
Beams, which are always ſtreaming 
forth from God upon Minds fitted to re- 
Rþ Ve 5 
And to this Purpoſe, let a Man fly from 
| every Thing, which may leave either a 
3 |  Foulneſs, 
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Foulneſs, or a Biaſs upon it; for the firſt will 
Mac len, and the other will diſtort it, and 
both be ſure to darken it. Particularly let 
Him dread every groſs Act of Sin; for one 
great Stab may as certainly and ſpeedily 
deſtroy Life as forty lefſer Wounds. Let 
Him alſo carry a Jealous Eye over every 
growing Habit of Sin; for Cuſtom isan over- 
match to Nature, and: ſeldom Conquered 
by Grace; and, above all, let Him keep a- 
loof from all Commerce or Fellowſhip 
with any Vitious and Baſe Affection; Eſpe- 
cially from all Senſuality, which is not only 
the Dirt, but the Black Dirt, which the De- 
vil throws upon the Souls of Men; accor- 
dingh let Him keep Himſelf untouched with 
the Helliſh, unhallowed heats of Luſt, and 


the Noyſome Steams, and Exhalations of 


Intemperance, which never fail to leave a 
Brutiſh Dulneſs and Infatuation behind them. 
Likewiſe, let Him bear himſelf above that 
ſordid, and low Thing, that utter Contra- 
diction to all greatneſs of Mind, Covetouſneſs5 | 
let Him diſenſlave Himſelf from the Pelf 
of the World, from that amor ſceleratus ha- 
bendi; for all Love has ſomething of Blindueſo 
attending it; but the Love of Money eſpe- 

2 cially. 
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cially. And, laſtly, Let Him learn ſo to 
look, upon the Honours, the Pomp, and 
Grearnels of the World, as to look through 
them too. Fools indeed are apt to be 
blown up by them, and to Sacrifice all for 
them; ſometimes venturing their very 


heads, only to get a Feather in their Caps. 
But wiſe Men, inſtead of looking above 
them, chuſe rather to look about them and 
within them, and by ſo doing keep their 


Eyes always in their heads; and main- 


tain a Noble clearneſs in One, and fteadi- 


neſs in the other. Theſe, I ſay, are ſome 
of thoſe ways, and methods, by which this 


= great Internal Light, the Judging F aculty 


of Conſcience, may be preſerved in its Na- 
tive Vigour, and Quickneſs. And to com- 
pleat the foregoing directions by the Ad- 
dition of one word more; That we may 
the more ſurely prevent our Affections from 
working too much upon our Judgment, let 
us wiſely beware of all ſuch Things as may 
work too ſtrongly upon our Affections. 

It the Light, that is in thee, be Darkneſs, 


1 lays our Saviour) how great muſt that 


Darkneſs needs be! That is, how fatal, 


how deſtructive! And therefore I ſhall 
N oY cloſe 
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cloſe up all with thoſe other Words of our 
Saviour, John 1 2. While you have the Light 
walk in the Light; ſo that the way to have 
it (we ſee) is to wall in it. That is, by the 
Actions of a Pious, Innocent, and Well- 
governed Life, to cheriſh, heighten, and 
improve it, for ſtill ſo much Dinocence, 


ſo much Light; and on the other fide to ; 
abhor, and loath whatſoever may any ways 


diſcourage, and eclipſe it; as every degree 
of Vice aſſuredly will. And thus by con- 
tinually feeding and Trimming our Lamps, 
we ſhall find that this Bleſſed Light within 
#5, will grow every day Stronger and Stron- 
ger, and flame out Brighter and Brighter, 
till at length, having lead us through this 
Vale of Darkneſs and Mortality, it ſhall 
bring us to thoſe happy Manſions where 
there is Light and Life for evermore. 


Which God (the great Author of Both) of 
his Infinite Mercy vouchſafe to us all; 
To whom be rendred and aſcribed, as is 
moſt due, all Praiſe, Might, Majeſty 
and Dominion, both now and for ever- 
moe, Amen.  - ny” 
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Eefore we deſcend to the Proſecution 
of the Dury Enjoined in theſe words: 
lt is requiſite that we Conſider the 

Scheme and Form of them as they ſtand 

in Relation to the Context. They are 

uſhered in with the Adverſative Particle 

[ But | which ſtands as a note of Oppoſi- 

tion to ſomething going before: and that 

H 2 we 
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we have .in the immediate preceeding 
Verſe, Je have heard that it bath been ſaid, 
Thou ſhalt Love thy Neighbour, and hate thine 
Enemy. But T ſay unto you, Love your Ene- 
mies. , Which way of ſpeaking has given 


Occaſion to an Enquiry, whether the Du- 


ty here Enjoined by Chriſt be oppoſed to 


the Moſaick Law, or only to the Do- 


Etrine of the Serider and Phariſees, and 
their Corrupt Gloſſes thereupon : ſome 


having made this and the next Chapter, 
not only a fuller Explication and Vindi- 
cation of the Moſaick Law, but an Addi- 
tion of higher and perfecter Rules of Piety 


and Morality to it. 
For che better clearing of which Point, 


1 conceive that the matter of all the Prev 


mandments (the fourth only, as it deter- 
mines the time of God's ſolemn Worſhip 


to the ſeventh day, excepted) is of Na- 
tural, Moral Right, and by Conſequence 
carries with it a neceſlary and eternal ob- 


ligation; as riſing from the unalter- 
. Relation, that a Rational Creature 


bears either to -Gad. His Neighbour, or 
Himſelf. For 5 are certain Rules of 


Deportment Sug gelted by Nature to each 


of 
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of theſe, which to deviate from, or not 
come up to, would be Irrational, and 
Conſequently Sinful. So that ſuch Du- 
ties can by no means owe their firſt ob- 
ligation to any New Precept given by 
Chriſt, but ſpringing from an Earlier 
ſtock, obliged Men in all Ages and Pla- 

ces, ſince the World began. Foraſmuch 
as that General Habitude or Relation (upon 
which all particular Inſtances of Duty are 
founded) which Men bore to God , their 
Neighbour, and themſelves, upon account of 
their being Rational Creatures, was Uni- 
verſally, and Equally the ſame in all. So 


be revengeful, or to be angry without a Cauſe, 
or to ſwear Raſhly, or by Looks, Words, 
or Actions, to behave himſelf Laſciviouſly, 
were, without queſtion, always Aberra- 
tions from the Dictates of Rightly Im- 
proved Reaſon; And conſequently in the 
very Nature of the Things themſelves Un- 
lawful. For if there were not a Natural 
Evil and Immorality in the aforeſaid Acts, 
nor a Goodneſs in the contrary; But that 
all this Iſſued from a poſitive Injunction 
of the one, and Prohibition of the other; 
* H 3 a 
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what Reaſon can be aſſigned, but that God 
might have Commanded the ſaid Acts, 
and made them Duties inſtead of forbid- 
ding them ; which yer certainly would be 
a very ſtrange, or rather monſtrous Aſſer- 
tion, but nevertheleſs, by a neceſſity of 
ſequel, unavoidable. From whence I con- 
ceive it to be very clear, that, if the ſeve- 
ral particulars commanded or forbidden 
by Chriſt, in that his great Sermon upon 
the Mount, had a Natural Good or Evil 
reſpectively belonging to them: Chrift 
thereby added no New Precept to the Mo- 
ral Law, which Eternally was, and will 
be the ſame, as being the Unalterable 
Standard or Meaſure of the Behaviour of 
a Rational Creature in all its Relations 
and Capacities. 
For we muſt not Think, that when the 
Law, either by Precept, or Prohibition, 
takes notice only of the outward Act, and 
the Goſpel afterwards directs it ſelf to the 
Thoughts and Deſires, the Motives and Cau- 
ſes of the ſaid Act; or again, when the 
Law gives only a General Precept, and the 
Goſpel aſſigns ſeveral particular Inſtances 
reducible to the ſame General Injunction, 
rn EE 
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that therefore the Goſpel gives ſo many 
New Precepts Corrective, or Perfective of 
the aforeſaid Precepts of the Law. No, by 
no means; for it is a Rule which ever 

; was, andeverought to be allow d in Inter- 
pPreting Divine Precepts, That every ſuch 
Precept does Yirtually and Ynplicith, and 
by a Parity of Reaſon, contain in it more 
than it expreſly declares ; which is fo. true, 
that thoſe Perſons, who impugn the Perſe- 
ciion of the old Moral Precepts, and up- 
on that Account oppoſe the Precepts of 
' Chriſt to them, do yet find it neceſſary 
-to maintain, that even the Precepts of our 
Saviour Himſelf, ought to extend their ob- 
ligation to many more particulars than 
are mentioned in them, and yet are not 
to be looked upon, as at all the leſs per- 
fect upon that Account. Which Rule of 
Interpreting being admitted, and made uſe 
of as to the Precepts of the New Teſta- 
ment, why ought it not to take place in 
thoſe of the Old alſo? And if it ought (aͤs 
there can be no ſhadow of Reaſon to the 
contrary) I dare undertake, that there will 
be no need of multiplying of New Pre- 
cepts in the Goſpel, as often as the Papiſts 
_ H4 and 
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and Socinians have a Turn to ſerve by 
them. For ſurely every New Inſtance of 
abolitnce- does not of neceſſity infer 4 
New Precept ; and for that Reaſon we 


may and do A of ſeveral of the for- 


mer without any need of aſſerting the lat- 


ter. The Unity of a Precept is founded 
in the General Unity of its Object, and 
every ſuch General Comprehends many | 
Particulars. The very Inſtitution of the | 


Two Chriſtian Sacraments, is rather the 


Aſſignation of the two new Inſtances of 
Obedience than of new Precepts. For Chriſt 
having once Anthentically declared that 


God would be Worſhipped by thoſe two 


ſolemn Acts, the Antecedent General Pre- 
cept. of Worſhipping God according to 
his. own Will, was ſufficient to oblige us 
to theſe two particular Branches of it, be- 
ing thus declared; and indeed to as ma- 
ny more as ſhould from time to time be 
ſuggeſted to our Practice. For otherwiſe, 
if the multiplication of new particular 


Inſtances of Duty, ſhould multiply Pre- 


cepts too, it would render them innume- 
rable, which would be extreamly abſurd 
and ridiculous, 


And 
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And now, all that has been here alledged 
by us againſt the Neceſſity of holding any 
new Precepts added to the Old Moral Lam, 
as it obliged all Mankind, (whether notified 
to them by the Light of Nature only, or by 
Revelation too) I reckon may as truly be 
affirmed of the Law of Moſes alſo, ( till 
ſuppoſing it a True and Perfect Tranſcript 
of the ſaid Moral Law; as we have all the 
Reaſon in the World to believe it was) for 
were it otherwiſe, it would be hard to 
ſhew, what Advantage it could be to the 
Fewiſh Church to have that Law delivered 
to them; but on the Contrary it muſt 
needs have been rather a Snare than a Pri- 
voilege or Help to them, as Naturally gi- 
ving them Occaſion to look upon that 
as the moſt perfect draught of their Du- 
ty, when yet it required of them a lower 
degree of Obedience than Nature had 
before obliged them to; it being a thing 
in it ſelf moſt Rational, to ſuppoſe the lat- 
ter declaration of a Legiſlators mind, to 
be ſtill the Fuller 2nd more Authentick. 
And therefore if other Duties had been 
incumbent upon the Jewiſh Church by 
the Law of Nature, belides what were 
contained 
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contained in the Law of Moſes; it is not 
Imaginable how they could avoid the O- 


| miſſion of thoſe Duties while they acqui- 


eſced in the Directions of Moſes as a full 


and ſufficient Rule of Obedience, and had 
fo much Reaſon ſo to do. Which yet ſure- 
ly muſt have rendred the whole Moſaick 
Diſpenſation by no means agreeable ei- 
ther to the Wiſdom or Goodneſs of God 
towards His Choſeh People. 
For though indeed the Moral Law as a 
Covenant promiſing Life upon Condition of 


abſolute indefective obedience, be now of 


no uſe to juſtify, ( Sin having diſabled it 
for that uſe through the Incapacity of the 
Subject) yet as it is a Rule directing our 


Obedience, and a Law binding to it, it till 


Continues in full force, and will do as 
long as Humane Nature endures. And 
as for the Abſolute perfection of it in the 
Quality of a Rule directing, and a Law 
obliging, can that be more amply decla- 
red, and irrefragably proved than as it 
ſtands ſtated and repreſented to us, in the 
vaſt latitude of that Injunction, Deut. 6.5. 
and T.evit. 19. 18. Thou ſhalt Love the Lord 


G 


thy God with all thy Heart, with all thy Soul, 


* 
* 
bb 
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and with all thy Strength , and with all thy 


Mind, and thy Neighbour as thy ſelf. I ſay, 


is there any Higher degree of Obedience 


which the Nature of Man is Capable of 


yielding to his Maker than this? 
Nevertheleſs there are ſome Artifts, I 


muſt confeſs, who can draw any thing out 
of any thing, who anſwer , That theſe 


words are not to be underſtood of 4bſo- 
lutely all, that a Man can do; but of all 


that he can be engaged to do by the Law 


as propoſed under ſuch an Oeconomy ; 


namely as enforced with Temporal Promiſes 
and Threatnings ; ſo that upon theſe Terms, 
to Love God with all the Heart, c. is to 
Love Him with the Utmoſt of ſuch an 


Obedience, as Laws ſeconded with Tempo- 


ral Bleſſings and Curſes are able to produce. - 


But to this I anſwer, e 
Firſt, That the Argument bears upon 

a ſuppoſition, by no means to be admit- 

ted, to wit, that the Law of Moſes pro- 


ceeded only upon Temporal Rewards and 
Puniſhments. Which is moſt falſe, and 
contrary to the conſtantly received Do- 
ctrine of the Chriſtian Church; and par- 


ticularly of the Church of England, as 


———  ——— 
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3+ is detlatedl in the finh of Her Articles 
But 


Secondly, I add further; That the ob- 


ging Power of the Law is neither found- 
ed in, nor to be meaſured by the Rewards 


and 'Puniſhments annexed to it; but by 


the ſole Authority of the Law-giver ſpring- 
ing from the Relation (which he bears) 
of a Creator and Governour, to Man- 
kind, and Conſequently of the entire de- 
pendance of Mankind upon Him; by 
vertue whereof they owe Him the utmoſt 
ſervice, that their Nature renders them 
Capable of doing him. And that, I am 
| ſure, is Capable of Serving Him ar an 
higher Rate, than the Conſideration of a- 
ny Temporal Rewards or Puniſhments 
. can raiſe it to: ſince oftentimes the bare 
Love of Vertue it ſelf will carry a Man 
further than theſe can : but however, it is 


certain that Eternal Rewards can do ſo; 


which yet add nothing to our Natural 
| Powers of Obeying , though they draw 
them forth to an higher pitch of Obedi- 
ence. And can we then Imagine that God 
would fink his Law below theſe Powers, 
by Leaving ſome degree of Love and Ser- 


Vice 


CUTIE: - 


* * 2 daft 
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vice to Himſelf abſolutely within the 
Strength and Power of Man, which He 
' did not think fit by the Meſaick Law to 
' oblige Him to (when yet our Saviour 
' Himſelf promiſed Eternal Life to One, 
upon ſuppoſal of his Performance of this 
| Law)? Lube 10. 28. This certainly is 
very ſtrange Divinity. But after all, ſome 
may poſſibly reply, Does not the Goſpel 
enjoin us that Perfection and Height of 
Charity, which the Law never did, in Com- 
| manding us to lay down our Life for our 
JJCͤĩͥ 


To which I Anſwer, That this is a Pre- 


cept by no means abſolute and univerſal, but 
always to be Limited by theſe two Conditi- 
ons. Viz. Firſt, That the Glory of God, and 


Secondly, That the Eternal Welfare of the Soul 


ol our Brother indiſpenſably requires this of 
us; upon the ſuppoſal of either of which, I 

affirm, it was as really a Duty from the Be- 

ginning of the World, as it was from that 


very time, that the Apoſtle wrote cheſe 


words; the very Common Voice of Reaſon 


upon theſe Terms, and under theſe Cir- 
cumſtances, dictating and enjoining no leſs, 
as founding it ſelf upon theſe two Self- 

5 5 Evident 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Evident and Undeniable Principles, (vix.) 
That the Life of the Creature ought, wien 
Neceſſity calls, to be Sactificed to the Glo- 
ry of Him who gave it; and Secondly, that 
we ought to — 2 the Eternal good of our 
Neighbour or Brother, before the higheſt 
Temporal good of our ſelves. Which ma- 
nifeſtly ſhows, that this High Inftance of 


Charity (as extraordinary as it appears) | 


did not at length begin to be a Duty by 


any Evangelical Sanction, but was ſo ever 
ſince there were ſuch Creatures in the |! 
World as Men, and Conſequently that all, 


both Jews and Gentiles (whether they a&tu- | 

ally knew ſo much or no) would have | 
ſinned againſt this Duty of Charity, ſhould 
they have refuſed to promote the Glory 
of their Maker, or Prevent the Deſtructi- 


on of their Brother's Immortal Soul, be- 


ing called thereto, by quitting this Tem- 


poral Life for the ſake of either. And | 


Conſequently, that this 'is no ſuch New 


Precept to be reckoned by Anno Domini, but 
as old as the obligations of Charity, and | 


of Right Reaſon, diſcourſing and acting 
upon the Dictates of that Noble Prin- 
=_— OO Oe 
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And now to apply this General Diſ- 


courſe to the Particulars mentioned in this 


Chapter. I affirm that Chrift does by 


no means here ſer Himſelf againſt the Law 


of Moſes, as a Law either faulty or imper- 
fect, and upon thoſe Accounts needing 
either Correction, or Addition, but only op- 
poſed the Corrupt Comments of the Scribes 
and Phariſees upon the Law, as really Con- 


tradiftions to it, rather than Expoſitions of 


it: And that for theſe following Rea- 


ſons. 5 1 
Firſt, Becauſe the words in this Ser- 


mon mentioned and oppoſed by Chriſt, 
are manifeſtly, for the moſt part, not the 


words of the Law it ſelf, but of the Scribes 


and Phariſees. As for inſtance, Whoſo- 
ever ſhall Kill ſhall be in danger of the Judg- 


ment. And again in the next Verſe; He 


ſhall be in danger of the Council. They all 


refer to the Phariſees way of expreſſing 


themſelves ; which manifeſtly ſhews, thac 
it was their Doctrine and Words which 


He was now diſputing againſt, and not the 


Law it ſelf; which this is by no means the 
Language of. 1 | 


8 econdh, 
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8 owls, That Expreſſion. That is was 
. E y thoſe of old time, was 
Some 
der it 8 not uttered by Chriſt in * own 
* Perſon, but by way of Proſopo- 
peia, in the Perſon of the Scribes and Pha- 
riſees, whoſe Cuſtom it was to Preface and 
Authorize their Lectures and Gloſſes to 
the People, with the Pompous Plea of an- 
tiquity and Tradition. As if Chriſt had | 
deſpoken them thus. You have been ac 
cuſtomed indeed to hear the Scribes and 
Phariſees tell you, that This and This was 
ſaid by thoſe of old Time, but notwithſtand- 
ing all theſe pretences, I tell you that the 
Caſe is much ocherwiſe, and that the True 
Account and Sence of the Law is Thus 
and Thus. This I ſay is the natural pur- 
port and meaning of our Saviour 's words, 
throughout this Chapter. 
Thirdly, That Paſſage in the 43. Ver. 

of the — Ye have heard that it hath been 
faid ye ſhall love your Neighbour and hate 
your Enemy, is ſo far from being the words 
of the Moſaick Law, that Moſes Commands 
the clean Contrary to the latter Clauſe, 
Exod. 23. 4. If thou ſeeſt thine Enemies Ox | 
going aſtray, thou 2 ſurely bring it back to | 


Him 


— ͤ ? . ̃ rwʃnm̃ —-õ; W- 
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Him again; and if thou ſee the Aſs of him 
who hateth thee , lying under His Burthen , 
thou ſhalt ſurely belp Him. And if this was 
the Voice of the Law then, can we Ima» 
gine that it would make it a Man's Duty 


ro relieve his Enemy's Ox, or his Aſs, and 


at the ſame time allow Him to hate or 


malign his Perſon 2 This certainly is Un- 


accountable and Incredible. 


 Fourthly, If Chriſt oppoſed his Precepts 


to thoſe of the Moſaick Law , then God 


ſpeaking by Chriſt muſt Contradict Him- 


ſelf as ſpeaking by Moſes. For whatſo- 
ever Moſes ſpoke, He ſpoke as the Imme- 
diate Dictates of God from whom He re- 
ceived the Law. But this is Abſurd, and 
by no means Conſiſtent with the Divine 


Holineſs and Veracity. 
Fifthly, and laſtly, Chriſt in all this diſ- 


cCourſe never calls any one of the Doctrines 


oppoſed by Him the Words of Moſes, or 
of the Law, but only the Reghteouſneſs 
of the Scribes and Phariſees , which ſhews 


that they, and they only, were the Per- 
ſons with whom He managed this whole 
Conteſt. 


Let 
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Leet this therefore Reſt with us as a firm 
Concluſion : That Moſes and Chriſt were 
at perfect Agreement, whatever the Con- 
troverſy was between Him and the Phari- 
ſees. And ſo from the Scheme and Con- 
text of the words, I paſs to the Duty en- 
joined in them, which is to Love our Ene- 7 
mies: The diſcuſſion of which I ſhall _ 
caſt under theſe three General Heads. ; 
 Firft, I ſhall ſhew Negatively what is 
not that Love, which we are here com- 

manded to ſhew our Enemies. 
| Secondly, I ſhall ſhew poſitively where- 
nn . 
Thirdly, I ſhall produce Arguments to | 
enforce it. 3 1 s 
And firſt for the Firſt of theſe; whar 
is not that Love, which we muſt ſhew our 
Enemies: this we ſhall find to exclude 
ſeveral things which would fain wear this 
Name. | 
1. As farſt to treat an Enemy with a 


fair Deportment and amicable Language, | 


is not the Love here enjoined by Chriſt. | 
Love is a thing that ſcorns to dwell any 
where but in the Heart. The Tongue is 
a Thing made for words, but what rea- 


ly 
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lity is there in a Voice, What ſubſtance in 


a Sound? and words are no more. The 
Kindneſs of the Heart never kills, but that 
of rhe Tongue often does. And in an 
ill ſence a ſoft Anſwer may ſomerimes break, 
the Bones. He who ſpeaks me well, proves 
himſelf a Rhetorician or a Courtier: — 
that is not to be a Friend. 
Vas ever the Hungry Fed, or the Naked 
Cloathed with good Looks or fair Speeches? 
theſe are but thin Garments to keep out 
the Cold , and but a ſlender repaſt to 
conjure down the rage of a Craving 
Appetite. My Enemy perhaps is ready 
to Starve or Periſh through Poverty, and 
I tell him I am heartily glad to fee Him, 
and ſhould be very ready to ſerve him, but 
ſtill my Hand is Cloſe, and my Purſe chut; 
I neither bring him to my Table nor lodge 
him under my Roof; He asks for Bread 
and I give him a Complement, a thing in- 
deed not ſo hard as a Stone, but altogether 
as dry. I treat him with Art and Outſide: 
and lay, at parting with all the Cere- 
monies of Dearneſs „ ſhake him by the 
hand, bur pur nothing into it. In a word, 
| Play with his Diſtreſs, and dally with chat 


I 2 which 
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which will not be dallied with, Want and 
Miſery, and a Clamorous Neceflity. 
For will fair words and a Courtly beha- 
viour pay Debts and diſcharge Score:? 
if they could, there is a fort of Men that 
| would not be fo much in debt as they 
are. Can a Man look and ſpeak himſelf 
out of his Creditors hands > Surely then, 
if my words cannot do this for my ſelf, 
neither can they do it for my Enemy. 
And therefore this has nothing of the Love + 
| ſpoken of in the Text. It is but a Scene 
and a meer Mockery , for the receiving 
of that cannot make my Enemy at all the 
Richer, the giving of which makes me not | 
one Penny the Poorer. It is indeed the * 
faſhion £ the World thus to amuſe Men | 
with empty Careſſes, and to feaſt them 
with Words and Air, Looks and Legs; 
nay, and it has this peculiar privilege above 
all other Faſhions, that it never alters; 
but certainly no Man ever yet quenched 
his Thirſt with looking upon a Golden | 
Cup, nor made a Meal with the outſide | 
of a Lordly Diſh. 2 
But we are not to reſt here; fair 
Speeches and Looks are not only very 
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Inſignificant as to the real effects of Love, 


but are for the moſt part the Inſtruments 


of hatred in the Execution of the greateſt 
miſchiefs. Few Men are to be ruined till 


they are made Confident of the Contrary : 


and this cannot be done by threats and 
roughneſs, and owning the miſchief that a 
Man deſigns; but the Pit-fall muſt be co- 


vered to invite the Man to Venture over 
it ; all things muſt be ſweetned with pro- 


feſſions of Love, N N Looks, and Em- 


braces. For it is Oyl that whets the Ra- 
zor, and the ſmootheſt Edge is ſtill the 


ſharpeſt: they are the Complacencies of 
an Enemy that Kill, the Cloſeſt Hugs that 


ſtifle, and Love muſt be pretended before 
Malice can be effectually practiſed. In a 


word he muſt get into his Heart with fair 


Speeches and Promiſes, before he can come 


at it with his Dagger. For ſurely no Man 
filhes with a bare Hook, or thinks that 


the Net it ſelf can be any Enticement to 
the Bird. Js 


But now, if theſe outward ſhows of 
fairneſs are ſhort of the Love which we 


owe to our Enemies. What can we ſay 
af thoſe, who have not arrived fo far as 


ZW _ thele, 
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theſe, and yet pretend to be Friends? diſ- 
dain and diſtance, ſowre looks and ſharp 
words, are all the expreſſions of Friend{hip 
that ſome Natures can manifeſt. I confels 


cumſtantial Garnitures of Love (as I may 


ſo call them) may be diſpenſed with; 


Looks, nor ſpeak good Words, have a 
Loy C ſtrangely 6 ſubtil and metaphyſical: 


Enemies, is not a fair external Courtly deport- 
ment. It is not ſuch a thing as may be 
learnt in a Dancing- School, nor in thoſe 


courſe with one another. 


2. Fair Promiſes are not the Love, that 
. "=. "_ 


where real Kindneſſes are done, theſe cir- 


and it is better to have à rough Friend 
than a fawning Enemy: but thoſe who 
neither do good Turns, nor give good 


for other poor Mortals of an ordinary 
Capacity are forced to be ignorant of that 
which they can neither ſee, hear, feel, nor 
underſtand. And thus much for the firſt 
Negative; the Love that we are to ſhow to 


Shops of fallacy and diſſimulation, the 
Courts and Palaces of great Men, where 
Mens thoughts and words ſtand at an in- 
faite diſtance ; and their tongues and 
minds hold no — or Inter- 
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our Saviour here Commands us to ſhew 
our Enemies. And yet theſe are one ſtep 
and adyance above the former: for ma- 


ny Fair Speeches may be given, many 


Courteous Harangues uttered, and yet no 


Promiſe made. And it is worth obſer- 
ving how ſome great ones often delude, 
and ſimple ones ſuffer themſelves to be de- 
luded, by general diſcourſes and expreſſions | 
of Courteſy. © As, take you no Care, I 
* will provide for you. I will never fee 
© you want. Leave your buſineſs in my 


* hands, and I will manage it with as 


© much or more concern than you could 


« your ſelf. What need you inſiſt ſo much 


c upon this or that in particular. I de- 


« ſign better things for you. But all this 


while there is no particular determinate 


ding promifed, ſo as to hold ſuch an one 


by any real ſolid Engagement ( ſuppoſing 


that his Promiſe were ſuch) but perhaps 


when the next advantage comes in the 


way, the Man is forgot, and balked : Vet 


ſtill choſe general Speeches hold as true as 


ever they did, and fo will continue not- 


| withſtanding all particular defears ; as in- 


deed being never Calculated for any a 
D == 4 a. 
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elſe but to keep up the expectation of eaſy 
Perſons; to feed them for the preſent, and 
to fail them in the Iſſue. 

But now as theſe empty glozing words 
are ſhort of Promiſes, ſo Promiſes are e- 
qually ſhort of Performances. Concerning 
both which I ſhall ſay this, Thar there is 

no wiſe Man, but had rather have one 
Promiſe than a thouſand Fair Words, and 
one Performance than ten thouſand Pro- 
miſes, For what trouble is it to Promiſe, 
What charge is it to ſpend a little breath, 
for a Man to give one his word, who ne- 
ver intends to give him any thing elſe? 
and et according to the meaſures of the 
World d this muſt ſomerimes paſs far an 
hick piece of Love; and many poor un- 
experienced believing Souls, who have 
more honeſty than wit, chink themſelves 


rapt up into the Third Heaven, and actu- 


ally poſſeſſed of ſome notable Preferment, 
ge 0 they can ſay, I bave ſuch a great Per- 
ſon's Promiſe , for ſuch or ſuch a thing. 
Have they ſo 2 Let them ſee if ſuch 
2 4 will pay Rent, buy Land, 
and maintain them like Gentlemen, f 
is at the beſt but a future contingent ; for 


cither 


E them heartily and never break his Faſt. 


matters? Why, in Rom. 1 2. 20. If thine 


| hope, and has nothing to cover him 
but the Cloths of dead Men, and the Pro- 
miſes of the Living, will find juſt as much 
relief from them, as a Man in the depth 


Summer. 
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either the Man may die, or his Intereſt 


may fail, or his Mind may change, or ten 


thouſand Accidents may Intervene. Pro- 


miſes are a dyet which none ever yet 
thrived by, and a Man may feed upon 


In a word, I may ſay of Humane Pro- 


miſes, what Expoſitors ſay of Divine Pro- 
phecies, That they are never underſtood till 
they come to be fulfilled. 


But how ſpeaks the Scripture of theſe 


Enemy bunger feed Him, if be thirſt give 
Him drink. It is not, promiſe Him Meat 


and Drink a Week hence, that is, per- 
| haps two days after he is dead with Thirſt 


and Hunger. He who lives only upon 
Reverſions, and maintains himſelf with 


of Winter feels the heat of the following 


But bare Promiſes are ſo far from an- 
ſwering Chriſt's Precept of Loving our 
Enemies, that if they are not realizd in 
— es Band, Deeds 
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Deeds, they become a Plague and a great 
Calamity. For they raile an Expecta- 
tion, which unſatisfied or defeated , is the 
greateſt of Torments, they betray a Man 
to a fallacious dependance, which bereaves 
Him of the ſuccours of his other Endea- 
vours, and in the iſſue leaves him to Inhe- 
rit the ſhame and miſery of a diſappoint- 
ment, and unable to ſay, any thing elle for 
himſelf, but that he was Credulous, and 
the Promiſer Falſe. . 
3. But thirdly and laſtly, to advance 
a2 degree yet higher, to do one or two 
kind Offices for an Enemy, is not to ful- 
fil the Precept of loving Him. He who 
Cloaths a Naked Man with a pair of 
| Gloves, and adminiſters to one Periſhing 
with Thirft , a drop or two of Water , 
reaches not the meaſure of his Neceſſity, 
but, inſtead of Relieving, only upbraids 
his Want, and paſſes a jeſt upon his Con- 
dition. It is like, pardoning a Man the 
Debt of a Penny, and in the mean time 
ſuing Him fiercely for a Talent. Love is 
then only of reality and value when it 
_ deals forth benefits in a full proportion to 
ones need: and when it ſhews it ſelf both 
1 in 
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in Univerſality and Conſtancy. Otherwiſe 

it is only a Trick to ſerve a Turn, and 
carry on a deſign. oy 

For he who would take a cleanly, unn 

ſuſpected way to ruine his Adverſary, muſt 

| 


pave the way to his deſtruction with ſome 
Courteſies of a lighter ſort,” the ſenſe of | 
which ſhall take Him off from his guard, | 
his warineſs, and ſuſpicion , and ſo lay 
him open to ſuch a Blow, as ſhall deſtroy 
him at once. The Skilful Rider ſtrokes 
and pleaſes the unruly Horſe, only that he 
may come ſo near him, as to get the Bit 
into his Mouth, and then he rides, and 
rules, and domineers over him at his plea- 
ſure. So he who hates his Enemy with 

'a Cunning equal to his Malice, will not 
ſtrain to do this or that good turn for 
him, ſo long as it does not thwart, but 

rather promote the main deſign of his ut- 

ter ſubverſion. For all this is but like the 
helping a Man over the ſtile, who is go- 

| ing to be hanged, which ſurely is no very 
| great or difficult piece of Civilit y. 
| In the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, we 

I read of One whom the Grandees of the 
Court procured to be made Secretary of 
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State, only to break his Back in the Bu- 
ſineſs of the Queen of Scots, whoſe Death 
they were then projecting: Like true 
Courtiers, they firſt engage Him in that 
Fatal Scene, and then deſert him in it, 
uſing him only as a Tool to do a pre- 
ſent State- job, and then to be Reproach- 
ed and Ruin d for what he had done. 
And a little obſervation of the World 


may ſhew us, that there is not only a 


Courſe of Beheading, or Hanging, but 


alſo of preferring Men out of the way. But 


this is not. to love an Enemy, but to 
hate him more artificially. He is ruin- 


cd more ſpecioully indeed, bur, not leſs 


efficaciouſly chan if he had been laid faſt 
in a Dungeon, or baniſhed his Country, 
or by a packed Jury diſpatched into ana- 
cher World. 
2. And thus having done with the Ne- 

gative: I come now to the ſecond Gene- 
ral Thing propoſed. Namely , to ſhew 
poſitively what is Included in the * of 


Loving our Enemies. 
It Includes theſe three things. 
$50 diſcharging the Mind of all Ran- 
cour and Virulence towards an Adverſary. 
ES The 
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The Scripture moſt ſignificantly calls it the | || 
| Leavenof Malice, and, we know, chat is of 
a ſpreading and fermenting Nature, and 
woill in time diffuſe a ſourneſs upon a Man's 
whole behaviour: But we will ſuppoſe 
( which is yet ſeldom found) that a Man 
has ſuch an abſolute Empire and Com- 
mand over his heart, as for ever to ſtifle 
his Diſguſts, and to manage his Actions in 
a conſtant Contradiction to his Affections, 
and to maintain a Friendly Converſe, 
| while he is hot with the Rancour of an 
Enemy; yet all this is but the myſtery of 
Diſſimulation, and to Act 4 Part, inſtead 
8 
Beſides the Trouble and Anxiety to 
the very Perſon who thus behaves himſelf. 
For Enmity is a Reſtleſs Thing, and not 
do be diſſembled without ſome torment 
to the Mind that entertains it. It is more 
eaſily removed than covered. It is as if 
| a Man ſhould endeavour to keep the 
| Sparks from flying out of a Furnace, or 
| as if a Birth ſhould be ſtopped when it is 
ripe and ready for Delivery, which ſurely 
would be a pain greater than that of 
Bringing fortn. 


He 
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He who is reſolved to hate his Enemy, 
and yet reſolves not to ſhew it, has turned 
the Edge of his hatred inwards, and be- 


He could not wiſh his Mortal Adverſary a 
greater Miſery, than thus to carry a Mind 
always big and ſwelling, and even ready | 
to burſt, and yet never to give it vent. 
But on the other fide, it is no pain ſor 
a Man to appear what he is, and to de- 
| Clare a real Principle of Love in ſenſible | 
demonſtrations: Does a Man therefore 

find that both his Duty and his Intereſt |} 
require, that he ſhould deport himſelf | 
with all ſigns of Love to his Enemies? | 
Let him but take this Eaſy Courle, as to 


entertain the thing in his heart, which he 


would manifeſt in his Converſe, and then 
he will find that his work is as Natural 
and Eaſy, as it is for Fire to caſt abroad 
a Flame. Art is difficult, but whatſoever 
is Natural is Eaſy too. „ 
2. To love an Enemy is to do him all 
the Real Offices of Kindneſs, that oppor- 
tunity ſball lay in our way. Love is of 
of too ſubſtantial a Nature, to be made 
up of meer Negatives, and withal too 
operative 


comes a Tyrant and Enemy to Himſelf, | 
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operative to terminate in bare Deſires. 
Does Providence caſt any of my Enemy 's 
1 Concernments under my Power. As his 


Health, his Eſtate, Preferment, or any 


ching conducing to the Conveniencies of 


of his Life? Why, in all this it gives me 


55 opportunity to manifeſt, whether or no 


I can reach the ſublimity of this Precept 
0 Loving my Enemies. 


Is my Enemy Sick and Languiſhing , 


and it is in my Power to Cure him as Eaſi, 


ly, or to kill bim as ſafely, as if I were his 
Phyſician 2 Chriſtianity here commands 


me to be concerned for his Weakneſs, to 
ſhew him a Remedy , and to reſcue him 
from the Grave; and in a word, to pre- 
ſerve that Life, which perhaps would have 
once deſtroyed mine. 

Do I ſee my Enemy defrauded and cir- 
cumvented, and like to be undone in his 
Eſtate? 1 muſt not fir fill and ſee him 

ruined, and tell him, T wiſh him well; which 
is a contradiction in Practice, and an im- 
pudent ill - natured Sarcaſm : bur I muſt 
contribute my hearty aſſiſtance to diſcover 
the fraud and to repel the force: and as 
readily keep him from being poor, as re- 


lieve 
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beve him if he were. I muſt be as for- 
ward in the purſuit of the Thief who ſtole 
his Goods, who once plundered mine, as 
if the injury had light upon my Friend, 
my Kinſman or my fell. 
And laſtly, does it lie in my way to 
put in a word to daſh or promote my E- 
nemy's Buſineſs or Intereſt ? to give him 
a ſecret blow, ſuch an one as ſhall ſtrike his 
Intereſt to the ground for ever, and he 


never know the hand from whence it | 


came? Can I by my power obſtruct his 
lawful Advantage, and Preferments, and 
fo reap the Diabolical ſatisfaction of a 


cloſe Revenge? Can I do him all the 


miſchief Imaginable, and that eaſily, ſafe- 
ly, and ſucceſsfully ; and ſo applaud my 
ſelf in my Power, my Wit, and my ſubtle 
Contrivances, for which the World ſhall 
court me as Formidable and Conſiderable? 


curſed Methods of growing great, and ri- 
ſing by the fall of an Enemy, are to be 


Yer all theſe wretched Practices and ac. 


An e infinitely oppoſite to that Innos | 


_ cence and Clearneſs of Spirit, that Open- 


neſs and Freedom from Deſign that be- 5 


comes a Profeſſor of Chriſtianity, _ 
Wo On 
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On the contrary, amidſt all the Oppor- 
tunities of doing miſchief, I muſt eſpouſe 
my Enemy s juſt cauſe, as his Advocate 
or Solicitor. I muſt help it forward by 
favourable Speeches of his Perſon , ac- 
knowledgment of his worth and merit, 
by a fair conſtruction of doubtful paſ- 
ſages: and all this, if need be, in ſecrer, 
where my Enemy neither ſees nor hears 
me do him theſe Services, and conſequent- 
ly where I have all the:Advantages and 
Temptations to do otherwiſe. In ſhort, 
the Goſpel enjoins a greater Love to our 
Enemies, than Men, for the moſt part, 
now adays ſhew their Friends. : 
3. The laſt and crowning inſtance of 
our Love to our Enemies, is to pray for 
them. For by this a Man, as it were, ac- 
knowledges himſelf unable to do enough = 
for his Enemy; and therefore he calls in 
the Aſſiſtance of Heaven, and engages 
Omnipotence to compleat the Kindnels. 

He would fain outdo himſelf, and there- 


+ fore finding his own Stores ſhort and dry, 


he repairs to Infinity. Prayer for a Man's 
ſelf is indeed a Choice Duty, yet it is 
but a kind of lawful and pious Selfiſhneſs. 
„ For 
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For who would not ſollicit for his own 


Happineſs, and be importunate for his own 
Concerns 2 But when J pray as heartily 


for my Enemy, as I do for my daily Bread; 
when I ſtrive with Prayers and Tears to 
make God his Friend, who himſelf will 
not be mine; when I reckon his feliciry _ 
amongſt my own neceſſities. Surely this 


is ſuch a Love as, in a literal ſence, may 


be ſaid to reach up to Heaven. For no 


body judges that a ſmall and trivial thing, 


for which he dares to pray : No Man 
comes into the Preſence of a King to beg | 
Pins. And therefore if a Man did not | 


look upon the good of his Enemy, as a 
thing that nearly affected himſelf, he could 


not own it as matter of a Petition, and 


endeavour to concern God about that, 
with which he will not concern himſelf. 


And upon the ſame ground alſo is infer- 


red the Neceſſity of a Man's perſonal en- 
deavouring the good and happineſs of his 


Enemy : for Prayer without endeavour | 


is but an Affront to the Throne of Grace, | 


and a Lazy throwing that, which is our 
own duty, upon God. As if a Man ſhould 


ſay, God Forgive you, God Rehieve and 


Comfort | 
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Comfort you, for I will not. But if to pray 
for an Enemy be a Duty, ſurely the manner 
in which we do it, ought to be fo too: 
and not ſuch as ſhall turn a Supplication 
for him into a Satyr againſt him, by re- 
preſenting him in our Prayers under the 

Character of one void of all Grace and 
_ Goodneſs, and conſequently a much fitter 
object for God's Vengeance than his Mer- 

cy. And yet there was a Time in which 
this way of Praying was in no ſmall Vogue 
with a certain ſort of Men, who would 
allow neither the gift nor ſpirit of Prayer 
to any but themſelves. For if at any time 
they prayed for thoſe whom they account- 
ed their Enemies (and that only becauſe 
they had done ſo much to make them ſo) 
ir could not be properly called an inter- 
ceding with God for them , bur a down- 
right indicting and arraigning them before God, 

as a pack of graceleſs Wretches and Vil- 
| lains, and avowed Enemies to the Power 
and Purity of the Goſpel, This and the 

like, I ſay, was the devout Language of 
their Prayers, ſometimes by Intimation, and 
ſometimes by direct Expreſſion : And 
thus under the Colour and Cover of ſome 


1 Plauſible 
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Plauſible Artificial Words, it was but 


for them to call thoſe whom they ma- | 


| ligned Antichriſt, and themſelves the Ring- 


dom of Chriſt, and then they might ve- 
Ty laudably pray for the -pulling down of 


the one, and the ſetting up of the o- 


ther, and thereby no doubt anſwer all 
the meaſures of a Sanctified, Self-denying', 
Petition. But as thoſe Days are at an 


end, fo it were to be wiſhed that ſuch 


4 ne. kind of Praying were ſo too; 
thivg upon . eſpecially ſince our Church, I 


the like Sub- 
ect l. 24 am ſure, has ſo much Cha- 


HS rity , as to teach all of her 


Communion to pray for thoſe , who are | 


not only Enemies to our Perſons, but al- 
ſo to our very Prayer. 


And thus I have endeavoured to ſhew, 
what it is to Love our Enemies; though I 
will not ſay that I have recounted all the 
Inſtances in which this Duty may exert it 
ſelf. For Love is Infinite, and the me- 


thods of its Acting Various and Innume- 
Table. But I ſuppoſe that I have marked 
out thoſe Generals which all Particulars 


may be fairly Reduced to, 


And 
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And now, before I proceed to the Mo- 
tives and Arguments to enforce the Duty, 


I ſhall, to prevent ſome Abuſes of this 
Doctrine, ſhew what is not Inconſiſtent 
with this Loving our Enemies: And 


that is to defend and ſecure our ſelves a- 
gainſt them. I am to love my Enemy, 
but not ſo as to hate my ſelf : if my Love 
to Him be a Copy, I am ſure the Love 
to my ſelf ought to be the Original. Cha- 


rity is indeed to diffuſe it ſelf abroad, but 
yet it may Lawfully begin at Home. 
For the Precept ſurely is not unnatural 
and irrational; nor can it ſtate the Du- 


ty of Chriſtians in oppoſition to the 


Privileges of Men, and command us 


tamely to ſurrender up our Lives and 


Eſtates as often as the hands of Violence 
would wreſt them from us. We may 


Love our Enemies, but we are not there- 
fore to be fond of their Enmity. And 
 . though I am commanded when my Ene- 
my Thirſts to give him Drink, yet it is not 
when he thirſts for my Blood. It is my Duty 

to give him an Alms, but not to let him 
take my Eſtate. Princes and Governours 


may very well ſecure themſelyes with 
__ 3 
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Laws and Arms againſt implacable Ene- 
mies for all this Precept : they are not 


bound to Leave the State Defenceleſs, a- 
gainſt the Projects, Plots, and Inſurrecti- 


ons of thoſe who are ? leaſed to think 


ey are not per- 


themſelves perſecuted if 


mitted to Reign. We may, with a very 
1 fair comportment with this Precept, Love 
dur Enemies Perſons, while we hate 


their Principles and counterplot their De- 


ſigns. 


enforce this Love to our Enemy: and 
they ſhall be taken 


_ From the Condition of our Ene- 
my 's Perſon. 
2. From the Excellency of the Duty. 


4 From. the great Examples that re- 
commend it : and, 


For the firſt of theſe, if we Conſider our 
Enemy : we ſhall find chat he ſuſtains ſe- 


veral Capacities , which may give him a 


juſt Claim to our Charitable Affection. 

I. As firſt he is joined with us in the 
Society and Community of the ſame Na- 
ture. He! is a a Man. And ſo far bears the 


' Image 


I come now to the third and laſt ching, 
viz. to aſſign Motives and Arguments to 
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Image and Superſcription of our Heaven- 


ly Father. He may ceaſe to be our Friend, 
but He cannot ceaſe to be our Brother. 


For we all deſcended from the ſame Loins, 
and though Eſau hates Jacob, and Jacob 

ſupplants Eſan, yer they once lay in the 
ſame Womb: and therefore the ſaying of 
Moſes may be extended to all Men at Va- 


riance; Why do ye wrong one to another, for: 
ye are Brethren? If my Enemy were a 
5 Snake, or 4 Viper, I could do no more 


than hate and trample upon Him: but 


| ſhall J hate the ſeed of the Woman, as much 
as I do that of the Serpent? We hold that 
God Loves the moſt Sinful of his Crea- 
tures ſo far as they are his Creatures; and 


the very Devils could not Sin themſelves 
out of an excellent Nature, though our of 


an Happy Condition. = | 
Even War, which is the Rage of Man- 
kind, Snd obſerves no Laps but its own, 


yer ir offers quarter to an Enemy ; I ſup- 


pole, becauſe Enmity does not obliterate 
Humanity, nor wholly Cancel the Sym- 
pathies of Nature. For every Man does, 


or (I am ſure ) he may, ſee ſomething 
of himſelf in his Enemy, and 2 tran- 
: RS 2: 
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the great purpoſe of the Chriſtian Reli- 
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ſcript of thoſe Perfections for which he 


Values himſelf. 


And therefore thoſe n. Butche- 
ries which ſome Men have acted upon 
others, ſtand upon Record not only as the 


Crimes of Perſons , but alſo as the Re- 


proach of our very Nature, and excuſable 


upon no other Colour or Acad what- 
ſoever, but that the Perſons who acted ſuch 

5 Cruelties upon other Men firſt ceaſed to 
be Men themſelves ; and were indeed to 

be reckoned as fo many Anomalies and 
Exceptions from Mankind ; Perſons of 
another Make or Mold Hm the reſt of 


the Sons of Adam, and deriving their Ori- 


ginal not from the Duſt, but rather from 
the Stones of the Earth. 


2. An Enemy notwithſtanding his En- 


mity, may be yet the proper Gbject of 
our Love, becauſe it ſometimes ſo falls 


out, that he i is of the ſame Religion with 


us; and the very buſineſs and. deſign of 
Religion is to Unite, and to put ( as it 
were) a Spiritual Cognation and Kin- 


dred between Souls. I am ſure, this is 


wk which neyer * Men o Chriſt 


but 
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but by firſt joining them amongſt them- 
ſelves: and making them Members one of 


another, as well as knitting them all to 


the ſame Head. By how much the more 
intolerable were our late Zealots, in their 
pretences to a more refined ſtrain of Pu- 


rity and Converſe with God; while in 
the mean time their Hearts could ſerve 
them to plunder, worry, and undo their . 
poor Brethren, only for their Loyal Ad- 
| herence to their Soveraign. Sequeſtring 
and Caſting whole Families out of their 
| Houſes and Livings to ſtarve abroad in 
the wide World, againſt all the Laws 
of God and Man; and who to this day 
breath the ſame Rage towards all Diſ- 
ſenters from them, ſhould they once 
more get the Reforming Sword into their 


Hands. What theſe Men's Religion may 


teach them, I know not, but I am ſure, 
it is ſo far from teaching them to Love 


their Enemies, that they found their bit- 


tereſt Enmities, and moſt Inveterate ha- 


treds only upon Religion : which has 
taught them. firſt to call their Malice 
Zeal, and then to think it their Duty to 


be Malicious ant Ingle 


3. An 
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3- An Enemy may be the proper Ob- 
ject of our Love, becauſe, though perhaps 


he is capable of being ſhamed and rendred 


Inexcuſable. And Shame may ſmooth over 
his Behaviour, though no Kindneſs can 
- change his Diſpoſition : Upon which ac- 
count it is, that ſo far as a Man ſhames 
his Enemy, ſo far he alſo diſarms him. 
For he leaves him ſtript of the Aſſiſtance 
and good Opinion N 
about him; without which it is impoſſi- 
ble for any Man living to be Conſide- 
rable, either in his Friendſhips or his 
Enmities. 


the World round 


Love is the Fire that muſt both heap 
and kindle thoſe Coals upon our Enemy's 
Head, that ſhall either Melt or Conſume 
Him. For that Man I account as good 


2s conſumed and ruined, whom all Peo- 


ple, even upon the common concern of 
Mankind, abhor for his Ingratitude, as a 
Peft and a Publick Enemy, So that if 
my Enemy is reſolved to treat me Spight- 


fully, notwithſtanding all my endeavours 


9 


he is not capable of being changed and 
made a Friend by it, (which, for any 
thing I know, is next to Impoſſible) yet 


bring upon me. And if I do no more, it 
is yet worth while, even upon a Tem- 
poral Account to obey this Precept of 
Chriſt, of Loving my Enemy. And thus 
| much for the firſt general Argument to 
, | enforce this Duty, grounded upon the Con- 
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to befriend and oblige Him; and if he 


will ſtill revile and rail at me, after I have 
employed both Tongue and Hand to ſerve 
and promote Him, ſurely I ſhall by this 


means at leaſt make his Virulent words 


Recoil upon his Bold Face, and his Foul 
| Mouth; and fo turn that ſtream of pub. 
lick Hatred and Deteſtation juſtly upon 


Himſelf, which he was endeavouring to 


dition of my Enemy s Perſon. 
2. A Second Motive or Argument to 
the ſame, ſhall be taken from the excellen- 


cy of the Duty it ſelf. It is the higheſt 
Perfection that Humane Nature can reach 

unto. It is an Imitation of the Divine 
Goodneſs, which ſhines _= the heads, 


and rains upon the fields of the Sinful and 


| Unjuſt; and heaps Bleſſings upon thoſe, 


a; 


themſelves. To Love an Enemy is to 


* 


ſtrerch Humanity as far as it will go, I 


who are buſy only to heap up wrath to 


15 
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Is an Heroick Action „ and | ſuch an one 


Spirit. . 5 
The Excellency of the Duty, is ſuffi- 
ciently proclaimed by the difficulty of its 


jury quick, and Power ready, for a Man 


as grows not upon an ordinary Plebeian 


oF 
85 
by 


Practice. For how hard is it, when the | 
Paſſions are high, and the ſenſe of an In- 


to deny himſelf in that luſcious morſel 1 


of Revenge! To do Violence to him- 

ſelf, inſtead of doing it to his Enemy 
and to command down the ſtrongeſt Prin- 
ciples, and the greateſt Heats, that uſu- 
ally act the Soul when it exerts it ſelf upon 


ſuch Objects. 


And the difficulty of ſuch a Behaviour 


is no leſs declared by its being ſo rarely 
and ſeldom obſerved in Men. For whom 
almoſt can we ſee who opens his Arms to 


his Enemies, or puts any. other bounds 


to his hatred of him but ſatiety or diſ- 


ability; either becauſe it is even glutted 


with having done ſo much againſt him 
already, or wants Power to do more. 
Indeed where ſuch a Pitch of Love is 


found, it appears glorious and gliſtering 
in the Eyes of all, and much admired and 


com? 


b 
- 
EI ' 
þ 
S_ 
* 


commended it is, but yet for the, moſt 
part no otherwiſe than as we ſee Men 
Admiring and Commending ſome rare 
piece of Art, which they never intend to 
Imitate, nor ſo much as to attempt an 
Imitation of. Nothing certainly but an Ex- 
cellent Diſpoſition improved by a mighty 


; * 
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grace, can bear a Man up to this perfection. 


3. The third Motive or Argument, 
ſhall be drawn from the great Examples 
which recommerid this Duty to us. And 
firſt of all from that of our Bleſſed Savi- 
our, whoſe Footſteps in the Paths of- Love 
we may trace out and follow by his own 

Blood. He gave his Life for Sinners, 
that is, for Enemies, yea and Enemies, 
with the higheſt aggravation; for nothing 
can make one Man ſo much an Enemy 
to another, as Sin makes him an Enemy 
to Gd. 


T ſay unto you, Love your Enemies, (ſays 


Chriſt ) Thar is, I emphatically, I wo 
ſay it by my Example as much as by 
my Precept. For Chriſt went about do- 
ing good, Acts 10. 38. Yea, and he did 

it ſtill in a Miracle. Every Work that 

he did, was Equally Beneficial and Mi- 


raculous. 
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raculous. And the place where he did 
ſuch Wonders of Charity was Jeruſalem , 
a City red with the Blood of God's Meſ- 
ſengers, and Paved with the Sculls of Pro- 
phets. A City which He knew, would 
ſhortly compleat all its Cruelty and Im- | 
piety in His own Murder, though He was | 
the promiſed and long expected Meſſias. 
And in. the Prologue to-this Murder, his 
Violent Attachment, when one of his 


Enemies was wounded, he beſtowed a Mi- 


racle upon his Cure. So tender was he | 
of his Mortal Enemies. Like a Lamb 
that affords wherewithal, both to feed and 

_ cloath its very Butcher, Nay and while 
he was actually hanging upon the Croſs, 


| heunrered a paſſionate Prayer for the for- 


giveneſs of his Murderers. So deſirous 
was he, that though ps had the ſole 

Acting, yet that He himſelf ſhould have 
the whole feeling of their Sin. In fine, 
now that He ſits at the Right hand of his 
Father Triumphant, and governing the 
World, from whence he could with much 
more eaſe confound his moſt daring 
Enemies, than the moſt Potent Grandee 
can cruſh his meaneſt and moſt ſervile | 


depen- 


1 


much long ſuffering, thoſe Veſſels of Wrath, 
who ſeem even Reſolved to Periſn, and 


ction. FE ' 
And now, though after ſach an Exam- 
ple, this ſort of Argument for the Loving 
our Enemies can be carryed no higber; yer 
| bleſſed be God, chat it is not ſo wholly Ex- 
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dependants, yet he treats them with all 


the methods of Patience and Arts of Re- 


concilement, and in a word endures, with 


obſtinately ſer to fit themſelves for deſtru- 


| | hauſted by any one Example, but chat it 


of his Kingdoms, and afterwards as mira- 
culouſly reſtored to them , brought with 
him the greateſt, the brighteſt and moſt 

ſtupendious Inftance of this Vertue, that, 


may be carried further; and that by ſeve- 
ral Inſtances , which though they do by 
no means come up to a juſt Compariſon 
with it, yet ought to be owned for no- 
ble Imitations of it. 
this happy Day affords us, a Day Conſe- 


crated to the ſolemn Commemoration of 


And ſuch an one 


the Nativity and Return of a Prince, who 
having been moſt barbaroully driven our 


next to what has been obſerved of our 
Saviour himſelf, was ever yet ſhewn by 


Man. 


——— — py ———— — — —— — — — — — 
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Contumelies that a Soveraign could ſuffer 
from his Subjects; Scorning all Revenge, 
as more below him than the very Perſons 
whom he might have been revenged up- 
on, he gloried in nothing ſo much as in 
giving Mercy the upper hand of Majeſty it 


Man. Providence ſeeming to have raiſed 
up this Prince, as it had done his Father be- 


fore Him, to give the World a Glorious 
Demonſtration, that the moſt injured of 
Men, might be the moſt merciful of Men 


too. For after the higheſt of Wrongs and 


ſelf, making Amneſty his Symbol or Motto, 


and Forgiveneſs the peculiar ſignalizing | 
Character of his Reign; herein Reſem- | 
bling the Almighty Himſelf (as far as 
Mortality can) who ſeems to claim a | 
greater Glory for Sparing and Redeeming | 
Man, than for Creating Him. So that in a | 
word, as our Saviour has made Love to our | 
Enemies, one of the Chiefeſt Badges of our | 

Religion, ſo our King has almoſt made it | 


che very Mark of our Allegiance. 


Thus even to a Prodigy ' Merciful has he | 
: 1 Himſelf; Merciful by Inclination, 6 
and merciful by Extraction; merciful in | 
his Example and merciful in his Laus, 
and 


75 


eee | 
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and thereby expreſſing the utmoſt dutiful- 
1eſs of a Son, as well as the higheſt Mag- 
nanimity and Clemency of a Prince; while 


He is ſtill making that good upon the 


Throne which the Royal Martyr his Fa- 
ther had enjoined upon the Scaffold; 
where He dyed pardoning and praying for 
thoſe, whoſe Malice he was then falling 


a Victim to: And this with a Charity 


' fo unparalleld, and a Devotion ſo fer- 
vent, that the Voice of his Prayers, tis to 


be hoped , drowned the very Cry of his 


Blood. But I Love not to dwell upon 


* ſuch Tragedies, fave only to illuſtrate the 
, | height 7 one Contrary by the height of 


| another ; and therefore as an humble fol- 


| lower of the Princely Pattern here fer be- 


fore us, I ſhall draw a Veil of Silence over 


all; eſpecially ſince it ſurpaſſes the Power 
of Words ſufficiently ro ſer forth either 
the greatneſs of the Crimes forgiven, or of 


the Mercy that forgave them. 
But to draw to a cloſe: We have here 


| had the higheſt and the hardeſt Duty per- 
| haps belonging to a Chriſtian, both re- 


commended toourJudgment by Argument, 


and to our Practice by Example; and 


L what 
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what remains, but that we ſubmit our 


Judgment to the one, and govern our Pra- 
ctice by the other? And for that Pur- 


poſe, that we beg of God an Aſſiſtance 


equal to the Difficulty of the Duty enjoyn- 
ed; for certainly it is not an ordinary mea- 
ſure of Grace that can conquer the oppoſi- 
tion, that Fleſh and Blood and corrupt 

Reaſon it ſelf, after all its Convictions, 


will be ſure to make to it. The greateſt 


Miſeries that befall us in | this W or| d are 
from Enemies, and ſo long as Men natu- 


rally defire to be happy, it will be natu- 


rally as hard to them to Love thoſe who, 
they know, are the grand Obſtacles to 
their being ſo. The Light of Nature 


will convince a Man of many Duties, 


which it will never enable him to per- 


form. And if we- ſhould look no fur- 
ther than bare Nature, this ſeems to be 
one cut out rather for our Admiration 
than our Practice. It being not more dif- | 
ficult (where Grace does not Interpoſe ) | 
to cut off a Right Hand, than to reach it | 
heartily to the Relief of an inveterate Im- | 
placable Adverſary. And yet God expects 
this from us, and that ſo peremptorih, that 


e * 
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he has made the Pardon of our Enemies 
the Indiſpenſable Condition of our own. 


And therefore that Wretch (whoſoever he 


was) who being preſſed hard upon his 


Death-bed to Pardon a notable Enemy, 
which he had, anſwered, That if He died 
indeed , be Pardoned Him, but if He lived 
He would be Revenged on Hm. That 
Woretch I ſay, and every other ſuch Image 
of the Devil, no doubt went out of the 
World ſo, that he had better never have 


come into it. In fine, after we have ſaid 


the utmoſt upon this Subj ect that we can, 


I believe we .ſhall find this che Reſult of 
all, That He is an happy Man who has no 


Enemies, and he a much happier, who has 
never ſo many, and can Pardon them. 


God preſerve us from the one, or enable 
us to do the other. To whom be ren- 
dred, and aſcribed, as is moſt due, all 
Praiſe, Might, Majeſty and Dominion, 


both now and for evermore. Amen. 


L Falſe 
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Aud the Rain deſcended and the 


Floods came, and the Winds blew, 
and beat upon that Houſe, and it 


fell, and great was the fall of it. 


I ſeems to have been all along the 


Prime Art and Method of the great 


Enemy of Souls, not being able to root 


the Senſe of Religion out of Mens bear, 
yet by his Sophiſtries and Deluſions to de- | 


feat the Deſign of it upon their Lives; and b 
either by empty Notions, or falſe Per 


ſwaſions to take them off from the main 


buſineſs of Religion, which is Duty and 
Obedience, by bribing the Conſcience to 


reft ſatisfyed with ſomething leſs. A Pro- | 


ject extremely ſutable to the corrupt Na- 
ture of Man; whoſe chief, or rather ſole 
quarrel to Religion is the ſeverity of its 


8 Precepts, and the difficulty of their Pr actice. 


So that although it is as Natural for him 


to deſite to be happy, as to breath, yet he 


had rather loſe and miſs of Happineſs than 


ſeek it in the Way of Holineſs. Upon 
u hich Account nothing ſpeaks ſo full and 


home 
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home to the very inmoſt Deſires of his 
Soul, as thoſe Doctrines and Opinions, 
which would perſwade him, that it may, 
and ſhall be. well with him hereafter , 
without any Neceſſity of his living well 
here. Which great Myſtery of Iniquity be- 
ing carefully managed by the utmoſt Skill 
of the Tempter, and greedily embraced 
by a Man's own Treacherous Affections, 
lies at the bottom of all falſe Religions, 


and eats out the very Heart and Vitals of 


the True. For in the ſtrength of this, ſome 
hope to be ſaved by Believing well; ſome 
by Meaning well; ſome by Praying well; 
and ſome by ſhedding a few inſipid Tears, 
' and uttering a few hard Words againſt 
thoſe Sins which they have no other Con- 
troverſy with, but that they were ſo un- 
kind as to leave the Sinner before he was 
willing to leave them. For, all this Men 

can well enough ſubmit to, as not force- 


ing them to abandon any one of their Be- 


loved Luſts. And therefore they will not 
think themſelves hardly dealt with though 
you require Faith of them, if you will but 
Aden with Good Works. They will a- 
bound, and even overflow with good In- 
1 4 tentions, 
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tentions, if you will allow them in quite 
conttary Actions. And you ſhall not want 
for. Sacrifice , if chat may Compound for 


Obedience; nor Laſtly , uill they grudge 


to find Money, if BB body elſe will find 
Merit. But to Live well, and to Do well, 
are Things of too hand a Digeſtion. 

Accordingly our Saviour, who well 


knew all theſe Falſe Hopes and Falla- 


cious Reaſonings of the Heart of Man 


( which is never ſo ſubtle as when it 
would deceive it ſelf ) tells his Hearers , 
that all theſe little, trifling enten 
will avail them Nothing, and that in the 
Buſineſs of Religion, and the great con- 
cern of Souls; all that is ſhort of Obe- | 


dience and a Good Life, is Nothing but 


Trick and Evaſion , Froth and Folly ; 
and conſequentl that if they build up- 
on ſuch FL 

flight Materials , they muſt and can ex- 
pect no other, than after all their coſt 
and pains, to have their Houſe fall upon | 
their Heads, and fo periſh in the Ruin, | 


Grounds, = with ſuch 


And with this Terrible Application in 


theſe two laſt Verſes, which I have pitch- ; 
ed upon for my Text, he concludes his | 


Divine | 
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Divine Sermon, and Diſcourſe from the 
| Mount. 
The words of the Text being too plain 
and eaſy to need any Nice or large Expli- 
cation, I ſhall manage the diſcuſſion of 
them in theſe four Particulars. 
Firſt, In ſhewing the Reaſons upon which 
I conclude Practice or Obedience, in the great 
Buſt neſs of a Man's Eternal Happineſs, to 
be the beſt and ſureſt Foundation for him 
to build upon. 
 Secondy, In ſhewing the 73 2 Foun- 
dations upon which many build, and ac- 
cordingly in Time of Tryal, Miſcarry. 
F  Thirdy, In ſhewing be Cauſes , Why 
ſuch 3 and fall away in Time of 
Tryal or Temptation. 
"Hori and Laſth, In ſhewing where- 
in the Fatal greatneſs of their Fall confi 5 
And Firſt for the firſt of theſe: 

To ſhew the Reaſons why Prater 0 4 
Obedience is the beſt and ſuref Foundation, 
(ſtill ſuppoſing it bottomed upon the 
Merits of Chriſt) for a Man to build 
his deſigns for Heaven) and the hopes of 
bis Salvation upon; J ſhall mention Three, 
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Firſt, Becauſe, according to the ordi- 
nary way, and Oeconomy of God's work- 
ing upon the Hearts of Men, nothing bur 
Practice can change our Corrupt Nature; 
and Practice continued, and perſevered in, 


by the Grace of God, Will. We all ac- 
knowledge (that is, all who are not wiſe | 
above the Articles of our Church (that 
chere is an Univerſal Stain and depravation 
upon Mans Nature, that does incapaci- 


tate him for the Fruition, and Infinitely 


troducing the contrary habit of Holineſs, 


on leaves a certain Tincture, or Diſpoſiti- 


on upon tie Soul, which being ſeconded 
by Actions of the ſame Nature, whether 


by the ſuperaddition of new Degrees, or a 
more radicate fixation of the ſame, grows 


at length into an Habit, or Quality, of the 


Force and Energy of a ſecond Nature. 
I confeſs the Habit of Holineſs, finding 


no Principles of Production in a Nature 


wholly 


pure Converſe of God. The Removal 
of which cannot be effected, but by in- 


which ſhall by degrees expel, and purge 
out the other. And the only way to pro- 
duce an habit, is by frequent repetition 
of Congenial Actions. Every Pious Acti- 
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wholly corrupt, muſt needs be produced 
by Supernatural Infuſion, and conſequent- 


ly proceed, not from Acquiſition , but Gift. 
It muſt be brought into the Soul, it cannot 
grow, or ſpring out of it. But then we muſt 
remember that moſt excellent, and true 
Rule of the Schools, that Habitus infuſt 
bohbtinentur per modum acquiſitorum. It is in- 
deed a ſupernatural effect, but (as I may 

ſo ſpeak) wrought in a natural way. The 
Spirit of God imitating the Courſe of Na- 


rure, even then, when it works ſomething 
above it. 1 8 


A Perſon in the State of Nature or Un- 
regeneracy cannot by the ſole ſtrength of 
his moſt improved Performances, acquire 

an Habit of True Grace or Holineſs. 
Burt, as in the Rain, it is not the bare Wa- 

ter that fructifies, but a ſecret Spirit, or 
Nitre deſcending with it, and joined to it, 


that has this Vertue, and produces this Ef- 


fect: So in the Duties of a meer Natu- 
ral Man, there is ſometimes an hidden, 


Divine Influence, that keeps pace with 
thoſe Actions, and together with each Per- 


formance, imprints a holy Diſpoſition up- 
on the Soul; which after a long Series of 


the 
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the like Actions influenced by the ſame 
Divine Principle, comes at length to be 
of that force and firmneſs as to out-grow, 
and work out the Contrary Qualities * 
inherent Corruption. 

Wie have an illuſtration of this, though | 
not a Parallel Inſtance, in Natural Acti- 
ons, which by frequency imprint an ha- | 
bit, or permanent facility of Acting up- 
on the Agent, Godlineſs is in ſome ſenſe 
an Art or Myſtery, and we all know 
that it is Practice chiefly, that makes the 
Artiſt. ; 

Second) „A ſecond Reaſon for our Aſ- 
ſertion, is, Becauſe Action is the higheſt |} 
Perfection, and Drawing forth of the ut- 
moſt Power, Vigor, and Activity of Man's 
Nature. God is pleaſed to Vouchſafe the 
Beſt that He can give, only to the Beſt 
that we can do. And Action is undoubt- 
5 edly our beſt, becauſe the moſt Difficult; 
for in ſuch colts, Worth, and Difficulty 
are inſeparable Companions. The pro- 
pereſt and moſt raiſed Conception that 
we have of God, is, that He is 4 Pure 


Act, a Perperual, Trcelfans Motion. And | 


next to Him, in the Rank of Beings, are 


the 
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the Angels, as approaching neareſt to Him 
in this Perfection; being all Flame, and 
Agility, miniſtring Spirits, always Buſy 
and upon the Wing, for the Execution 
of His Great Commands about the Go- 
vernment of the World. And indeed Do- 
ing is nothing elſe but the Nobleſt Im- 
provement of Being. It is not (as ſome 
nice Speculators make it ) an airy, dimi- 
nutive Entity, or Accident diftin& from 
the Subſtance of the Soul; but to define 
it more ſutably to it ſelf, and to the Soul 
too, Action is properly the Soul in its beſt 
r „„ io 
Wirdh, A Third Reaſon is, becauſe 
the main End, Drift, and Defign of Reli- 
gion is the Active part of it. Profeſſion | 
is only the Badge of a Chriſtian, Belief | 
the Beginning, but Practice is the Nature, | 
and Cuſtom the Perfection. For it is this, | 
which tranſlates Chriſtianity from a bare | 
Notion into a Real Buſineſs ; from uſe- 
leſs Speculations into Subſtantial Duties; 
and from an Idea in the Brain into an 
Exiſtence in the Life. An Upright Con- 
verſation is the bringing of the General 
I hheorems of Religion into the particular 
VVV inſtances 
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Inſtances of ſolid Experience; and if it 
were not for this, Religion would exiſt | 
no where, but in the Bible. The Grand 
deciding Queſtion at the laſt day will be, 
not What have you ſaid? or What have you 

believed * but What have you done more than 

others * 5 - . | 
But that the very Life of Religon con- 
fiſts in Practice, will appear yet further 
from thoſe ſubordinate Ends to which it 


z deſigned in this World, and which are | 


as Really, though not as Principally, the | 
purpoſe of it, as the Utmoſt attainment 
of the Beatifick Viſion, and the very laſt *' 
Period of our Salvation; And theſe are 
_ ”” Oe. e 
Firſt, The Honouring of God before | 
the World. God will not have His Wor- | 
ſhip, like His Nature, Inviſible. Next 
to Authority it ſelf, is the Pomp, and Ma- | 
nifeſtation of it. And to be Acknowledged | 
is ſomerhing more than to be Obeyed. For 
what is Soveraignty unknown, or Maje- 
ſty unobſerved ? What Glory were it for 
the Sun to direct the Affairs, if he did not 
alſo attract the Eyes of the World? It is 
his open-and Univerſal Light, more than 

| is 
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his Occult Influence, that we love and ad- 


mire him for. Religion, if confined to 
the Heart, is not ſo much entertain d, as 
impriſoned. That indeed is to be its 
Fountain, but not its Channel. The 
Water ariſes in one Place, but it ſtreams 
in another; and Fountains would not be 
ſo much valued if they did not produce 
Rivers. or de — 
One great End of Religion is to pro- 
claim and publiſh God's Soveraignty, and 
there is no ſuch way to Cauſe Men to 
Glorifie our Heavenly Father, as by Cauſing 


our Light to ſhine before them; Which , [ 


am ſure, it cannot do, but as it beams 
through our good Works. When a Man 
leads a Pious and Good Life, every hour 


he Lives is virtually an Act of Worſhip. 


But if inward Grace is not exerted, and 
drawn forth into outward Practice, Men 
have no Inſpection into our Hearts, to 
diſcern it there. And let this be fixed up- 
on as a ſtanding Principle, That it is not 
poſſible for us to Honour God before men, 
but only by thoſe Acts of Worſhip, that 

are obſervable by men. It is our Faith in- 


deed that recognizes Him for our God, but 
5 os it 
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it is our Obedience only, that declares Him 
to be our Lord. | 
Secondly, The other End of Religion 

in this Wold, is the good and mutual 
advantage of Mankind in the Way of So- 
ciety. And herein did the admirable Wiſ- 
dom, and Goodneſs of God appear, that 
He was pleaſed to calculate and contrive | 
ſuch an Inſtrument to govern, as might | 
alſo benefit the World. God planted Re- 
ligion amongſt Men as a Tree of Life, | 
which, though it was to ſpring upwards 1 
realy to Himſelf, yet it was to ſpread its | 
Branches to the Benefit of all below. 
There is hardly any Neceſſity, or Con- 
venience of Mankind, but what is in a | 
large meaſure ſerv d, and provided for by 
this great Bleſſing (as well as Buſineſs ) * 
the World, Religion. And he who is a | 
Chriſtian, is not only a better Man, but | 
alſo a berter Neighbour, a better Subject, | 
and a truer Friend, than he that is not fo. 
For was ever any ching more for the good | 
of Mankind, than to forgive Injuries, ro 
love and carefs our mortal Adverſaries, 
and inſtead of our Enemy, to hate only 
our 2 \ 
: MJ 
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Of ſuch a double , yet benign Aſpect, 

is Chriſtianity both to God and Man; like 

Incenſe, while it aſcends to Heaven it per- 

fumes all about it; at the ſame time both 
Inſtrumental to Gods Worſhip, and the 
Worſhippers Refreſhment. As it holds 

up one hand in Supplication, ſo it reaches 

forth the other in Benefaction. 
Baut now, if it be one great End of Re- 
| ligion, thus to contribute to the ſupport 

and benefit of Society, ſurely it muſt needs 


| conſiſt in the Active Piety of our Lives, 


not in Empty Thoughts and Fruitleſs Per- 
ſwaſions. For what can one Man be the 
better for what Another Thinks or Be- 
lieves? When a Poor Man begs an 
Alms of me, can 7 believe my Bread into 
his Mouth, or my Money into his Hand? 
Believing without Doing is a very Cheap, 
and Eaſy „but withal a very Worthleſs 


1 way of being Religious. 


And thus having given the Reaſons , 
why the Active part 7 Religion is the only ſure 
Bottom for us to build upon. I now pro- 
ceed to the ſecond Thing +" name- 


ly, to ſhew, Thoſe Falſe and Sandy Foundati- 


ons, which many venture to build upon, and are 


M accor dingly 
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accordingly deceived by. Which though they 


are exceedingly Various, and, according 
to the multiplicity of Mens tem pers, 
buſineſſes, and occaſions, almoſt Infinite, 

and like the Sand mentioned in my Text, 
not only Infirm, but Numberleſs alſo; yet 

according to the beſt of my poor Judg- | 
ment and Obſervation, I ſhall reduce them 
to theſe three heads. The i 
Firſt of which is a Naked, Unoperative 
Faith : ask but ſome upon what Grounds | 
they look to be ſaved, and they will an- | 
ſwer, becauſe they firmly believe, that through | 
the Merits of Chriſt their Sins are forgiven 


them. Bur ſince it is hard for a Man in 


his right wits to be confident of a Thing, 
which he does not at all know; ſuch as 
are more Cautious will tell you further, 
That do deſire to Believe is to Believe, and 
to deſire to Repent is to Repent. But as this 


is abſurd and impoſſible, ſince no Act can 


be its own Object without being not it 
ſelf; for as much as the Act and the O- 
ject are diſtinct things; and conſequently 
a defire to believe can no more be Belief, | 
than a deſire to be ſaved can be Salvation ; 
ſo it is further intolerable upon this Ac- 

am > 
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count, that it quite diſpirits Religion, by 
placing it in Languid, Abortive Velleities, 
and ſo cuts the Nerves of all Endeavour, 
by rating Glory at a bare Deſire, and Eter- 


nity at a Wiſh. 


But becauſe the Poyſon of this Opini- 
on does ſo eaſily enter, and fo ſtrange- 


* ly intoxicate, I ſhall preſume to give an 
Antidote againſt it in this one Obſervation, 


namely, That all along the Scripture, 
Where Juſtification is aſcribed to Faith a- 
lone, There the word Faith is ſtill uſed by 


+ a Metoymy of the Antecedent for the Con- 
ſequent, and does not ſignify abſtracted- 
1 „ly a meer Perſwaſion, but the Obedience of 
' an Holy Life performed in the ſtrength and 


vertue of ſuch a Per ſwaſion. Not that this 


Juſtifies meritoriouſly by any inherent Worth 
or Value in it ſelf, bur imſtrumentally as a 
Condition appointed by God, upon the 


performance of which, He freely imputes 


8 to us Chriſts Righteouſneſs, which is the 


ſole, proper, and formal Cauſe of our 


* Juſtification. So that, Thar Inſtrumenta- 
tity, which ſome, in the Buſineſs of Juſti- 
' fication, attribute to one ſingle Act of 


Credence, is by this aſcribed to the whole 
oo = aggregate 
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aggregate Series of Goſpel Obedience, as be- 


ing that which gives us a Title to a perfect 


Righteouſneſs without us, by which alone 


we ſtand juſtified bike: God. And this 


ſeems with tull accord both to Scripture 
and Reaſon to ſtate the Buſineſs of Juſti- 
fication by an equal poize both againſt 

the Arrogant Aſſertions of 8 . ſuſtrieries 

on the one hand, and the wild Gpinions 
of che Ae e on the other. 


But whether che Obedience of a Pious Life, 


performed out of a Belief, or Perſwaſion + 


the Truth of the Goſpel, ought to paſs for 
that Faith which J uſtifies, or only for the 


Effect or Conſequent of 3 it; yet mY 


it is ſuch an Effect as iſſues 'by a kind of 


con- natural, conſtant Efficiency and Re- 


ſult from it. So that how much ſoever 


they are diſtinguiſhable by their Reſpe- 


ctive Actions from one another, they are 


abſolutely Inſeparable by a 24-9 and 


a neceſſary Connection: it belonging 


no leis to the Faith which Juſtifies to be 
Operative, than to Juſtify: 
an Eſſential Account, more; For as much 


as it is Operative by its Nature, but Juſti- 
ies only by — 


Indeed, upon 


Secondly, 


n : . —— — 8 * We. . 
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Secondly, The ſecond falſe Ground which 


ſome build upon , is a fond Reliance upon 


tze Goodneſs of their Heart, and the Honeſty 


of their Intention. A profitable, and there- 


fore a very prevailing Fallacy : And ſuch 


F< 8 


an one as the Devil ſeldom uſes, but with 


ſucceſs ; It being one of his old and long 
experimented Fetches, by the Pretences of 


a Good Heart, to ſupplant the Neceſſity 


of a Good Life, But to alledge the Ho- 
neſty of the Mind againſt the Charge of 
an Evil Courſe, is a Proteſtation againſt the 


Fact, which does not Exeuſe, but Enhance 


its Guilt. As it would look like a very 
ſtrange and odd Commendation of a 


Tree to Apologize for the Sourneſ# of its 

Fruit, by pleading thar all its Goodneſs lay 

in the Root. „„ a 
But in the Diſcourſes of Reaſon, ſuch is 


the weakneſs, and ſhortneſs of its Reach, 


[2 


that ir ſeldom ſuggeſts Arguments 2 Priore 


for any Thing , bur by a low and hum- 


ble Gradation creeps from the Effects up 


to the Cauſe, becauſe theſe firſt ſtrike 


and alarm the Senſes; and therefore St. 


f James [peaks 4s good Philoſophy as Di- 


yinity, when he He ſays, James 2. 18. Shew 
| M 3 5 
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me thy Faith by thy Works. Every Action 
being the moſt lively Pourtraicture, and 
impartial Expreſſion of its Efficient Prin- 
eiple, as the Complexion is the beſt Com- 
ment upon the Conſtitution. For in natural 


Productions there is no Hypocriſy. 


Only we muſt obſerve here, that Good 
and Evil Actions bear a very different Re- 
lation to their Reſpective Principles. As 
it is between Truth and Falſhood in Ar- 


gumentation, ſo it is between Good and 


Evil in matters of Practice. For though | 
from an Artificial contrivance of falſe Prin- 


ciples or Premiſes may emerge a True Con- 
cluſion, yet from True Premiſes cannot 


enſue a Falſe : So, though an Evil Heart 
may frame it ſelf to the doing of an Acti- 
on in its Kind or Nature Good, yet a Re- 
newed, Sanctified Principle cannot of it 


elf deſign Actions really Vitious The 


reaſon of which is, Becauſe the former, 


in ſuch a Caſe, acts upon a Principle of | 


Diſſimulation; and no Man by diſſem- 


bling affects to appear worſe than he is, 
bur better. But all this while, I ſpeak not 
of a ſingle Action, but of a Converſation, 


or Courle of Acting. For a Pious Man 


may 
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may do an Evil Action upon Temptati- 
| on or Surprize, but not by the Tenour of 

his ſtanding Principles and Reſolutions. 
But when a Man's Sin is his Buſineſs and 
the formed Purpoſe of his Life; and his 
Piety ſhrinks only into Meaning and In 
' tention ; When he tells me His heart is 
right with God, while his hand is in my 
+ Pocket, he upbraids my Reaſon, and out- 
faces the Common Principles of natural 
| Diſcourſe with an Impudence equal to the 
| Abſurdity. | 6 
| This therefore, I affirm, That he who 
places his Chriſtianity only in his Heart, 
and his Religion in his Meaning, has fairly 
ſecured himſelf againſt a diſcovery in caſe 
he ſhould have none; bur yet, for all that, 
hall at the laſt find his Portion with thoſe 
who indeed have none. And the Truth is, 
thoſe who are thus intentionally Pious do 
in a very ill and untoward ſence verify that 
Philoſophical Maxim, That what they ſo 
much pretend to be Chief, and Firſt in 
in their Intention, is always Laſt (if at all) 
in the Execution. 3 
' Thirdly, The third, and laſt falſe ground, 
. M 4 RE _ 
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that I ſhall mention, upon which ſome 
Men build to their Confuſion, 3 is Party and 
Singularity. If an implicite Faith be ( as 
ſome ſay) the Property of a Roman Ca- 


tholick, then, I am ſure, Popery may be 


found, Ae the name of Papiſt is abhor- 


red. For what account can ſome give 
of their Religion, or of that Aſſurance of 


their Salvation ( which they ſo much boaſt 


of ) but that they have 3 reſigned 
themſelves up to the Guidance and Dictates 
of thoſe, who have the Front, and Bold- 
nels to uſurp the Title of the Godly. To 
be of ſuch a Party, of ſuch a Name, nay | 


of ſuch a ſneaking Look, is to ſome the 


very Spirit, and Characteriſtick mark of 
Chriſtianity „ 


See what St. Paul himſelf built upon 


Woo His Converſion to Chriſt, 4s 26.5. 
Twas ( ſays He) after the ſtricteſt Sect of 


our Relivion a Phariſee. So that it was the 
Reputation of the Sect, upon which St. 


Paul then embarked His Salvation. Now | 
the Nature of this Fraternity or Sect we 


may Learn from the Origination of their 


Name on; 1 - * being derived from 


Peach 
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Paraſch, ſeparavit , di iſcrevit , 


whence in Greek they were 
called X *Aqweropiyer, ſeparati. , 
So that the Words amount 4, mes, xd 
to this, That St. Paul before dewTes e 


<a ; *ayTwp. Suidas. 


T He was 4 . „was a Again, dag 


5 . dpwero phos, 
Suess. Heſych. 
So that the Pharifee properly were and might be called the 


E 
L Y J ewiſh Cathari, or Puritans. 
S 
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But Singularity i is not Sincerity, tho too 
I © Sag and miſchievouſſy miſtaken for it; 
» | And as an Houſe built upon the Sand i is 
7 | likely to be ruined by Storms; ſo an Houſe 
e | built out of the Road is expoſed to the In- 
f | -vaſion of Robbers, and wants both the 
. Convenience and Aſſiſtance of Society : 
1 Chriſt is not therefore called the Corner 
', | ſtone in the Spiritual Building, as if He in- 
F-1 tended that His Church ſhould conſiſt on- 


e | lyof Cornersorbedriven into them. There 
3 WS By-path as well as a Broad-way to De- 
v | ſtruction. And it both argues the Na- 
e | ture, and portends the Doom of Gay, 
x upon Agitation to Separate and Divide 
nj from the Wheat. But to ſuch as Ven- 


ture their Eternal Intereſt upon ſuch a 
Bottom 
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Bottom I ſhall only ſuggeſt theſe two 
Words. 


ing, that the Party which they adhere to, | 
may be truly Pious ; yet the Piety of the 

Party cannot ſanctify its Proſelytes. A 
Church may be properly called Holy , 
when yet that Holineſs does not diffuſe it 
ſelf to each particular Member : the Rea- 


Firſt, That admitting, but not grant- E 


fon of which is, Becauſe the whole may . | 


receive Denomination from a Quality in- 
herent only in ſome of its Parts. Com- 
pany may occaſion, but it cannot tranſ- 
| File Holineſs. No Man's Righteouſneſs but 
Chriſt's alone can be imputed to another. 
To rate a Man by the Nature of his 
Companions, is a Rule frequent indeed, 
but not infallible. Judas was as much a 
Wretch amongſt the Apoſtles, as amongſt | 
the Prieſts. And therefore it is but a poor | 
Argument for a Man to derive his Saint- 

ſhip from the Vertues of the Society he 
belongs to, and to conclude himſelf no 

| Weed, only becauſe he grows amongſt the 


Secondly, Such an adheſion ro a Party 
carries in it a ſtrong Sulpicion and Tang 


of 
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of the rankeſt of all ill Qualities, 8 viritual 
Pride. There are Two Things natural 
almoſt to all Men. 5 
Firſt, A deſire of Preheminence in any 
Perfection, bur eſpecially Religious. Se- 
condly, A Spirit of Oppoſition or Contra- 


diction to ſuch as are not of their own. 
Mind or Way. Now both theſe are emi- 


nently gratifyed by a Man's liſting him- 


ſelf of a Party in Religion. And ] doubt 


not but ſome are more really proud of 


| the affected ſordidneſs of a pretended Mor- 


tification, than others are of the greateſt 


| affluence 5 and ſplendor of Life = And | 


that many who call the Execution of Law 


and Juſtice Perſecution , do yet ſuffer it 


with an Higher and more pleaſing Reliſh 


of Pride than others can inflict it. For it 
is not true Zeal riſing from an hearty 
concernment for Religion, but an ill, reſt- 
leſs, croſs Humour, which is imped with 


Smart, and quickned with Oppoſition. 


The Godly Party is little better than a 


Of 

E S 
A 
* 


* 
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Contradiction in the Adjunct; for he who 


15 truly Godly, is humble and peaceable, | 
and will neither make, nor be of a Party, 


according to the Common ſence of that 
g i BY m 
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word. Let ſuch Pretenders therefore ſu- 
ſpect the Sandineſs and Hollowneſs of their 


Foundation ; and know, that ſuch Imita- 


tors of 5 Dat han, and Abiram build up- 


on the ſame G upon which they ſtood, 


and into which they ſunk. And certain- 


ly that Man's Condition is very unſafe, 
who accounts his Sin his Perfection, and 
ſo makes the Object of his Repentance, 
the Ground of his Salvation. 
And thus I have diſcovered ſome of 
4 falſe and deceiving Grounds upon 
which many bottom their Eternal State, 
and by which they think themſelves in the 


bn way to Life, and Happineſs, while 


God knows they are in the High and 

Broad Road to Perdition. 
Paſs we now to the third thing propoſed, 

which is to ſhew, Whence it is that ſuch 


ill founded & truflures are, upon Tryal, ſure 


to fall. For the Demonſtration of which 
we muſt obſerve, that to the Violent 
Diſſolution of any Thing two Things 
concur. Firſt, An Aſſault or Impreſſion 
from without. Secondly, An inherent 
Weaknels within. One is the Active, the 

other the Paſive Principle of every 


Change. 
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Change. For ſo much as there is of Weak- 
| nels, there is of Non- reſiſtance, and ſo far 
as any Thing yields or not reſiſts, the con- 
trary Impreſſion enters, and by degrees 


weakens, and at length deſtroys the ſub- 


ſiſtence of the Thing oppoſed. 


As for the Firſt of theſe, The force and 


| oppoſition from without. It comes from the 


b wes, the true common Enemy, the im- 
placable, inſatiable Devourer of Souls, the 
Devil; who will be ſure to plant his En- 

gines of Battery againſt every Spiritual 
Building which does but look towards 
I Heaven. The oppoſition he makes, our 
I Saviour here Emphartically deſcribes by 
| theWind's blowing, the Rain deſcending, and 
the Floods coming, which is not an inſig- 
nificant Rhetorication of the ſame Thing 


by ſeveral Expreſſions (like ſome Pul- 


pit Bombaſt made only to meaſure an 


Hour-Glaſs) but an Exact Deſcription 
ol thoſe Three Methods, by which this 
Aſſault of the Devil prevails and becomes 


Victorious. 


Firſt, The Firſt is, Thar it is ſuddain 
and unexpected. The Devil uſually comes 
upon the Soul as he fell from Heaven, 

VPC like 
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like Lightning. And he ſhews no ſmall 


Art and Policy by his ſo doing: For 


Quickneſs prevents Preparation, and ſo 


Ceſar that he did Plurima & maxima bella 


ſola celeritate conficere ; So that almoſt in 
all his Expeditions he ſeldom came to any | 
Place, but his Coming was before the | 

Report of it. And we ſhall find, that 
the Roman Eagles owed moſt of their | 
great Conqueſts as much to their Swift- 
neſs as to their Force. And the ſame is 
here the Devils method in his Warfare 


againſt Souls. Upon which account al- 


ſo the ſame Character that Tally gave the 


ticus, may much more fitly agree to him, 


his Blow quick and ſure. He can ſhoot 


a Temptation in a Glance, and convey 
the Poyſon of his Suggeſtions quicker than 
che agitation of Thought, or the ſtrictures 


of Fancy. It is the ſuddain Trip in Wreſt- 
ling that fetches a Man to the ground. 


- Thus St. Peter, that Giant in Faith, was | 
ſhametully foiled by a ſuddain though 


weak 


Enervates Oppoſition. It is obſerved of 


e 


r 


| 


Ras FF 
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That he is Monſtrum horribile Celeritatis & 
Vigilantiæ. He flies to his Prey, he fetches 


forementioned Ceſar in his Epftles to 4. 


Prieſt's Hall warming himſelf and think- 


ing nothing, one confounds him with this 
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weak Aſſault. While he fits in the High 


quick unexpected Charge, Matth. 26. 69. 
Thou alſo waſt with Feſus of Galilee. The 
ſurpriſe of the Onſer prevented his delibe- 
rating Powers from rallying together thoſe 


ſuccours of habitual Grace, which, being 
alarm d by a more Gradual approach of 
the Temptation, would have 4 

| ſed it. But the Devil will never Caution 
the Soul into a poſture of defence by pre- 
ſenting the Temptation at a Diſtance. He 
| bites and ſhows his Teeth at the ſame in- 


uy rep ul- 


ſtant; and ſo prevents the foreſight of the 


Ee, by exceeding it in Quickneſs. 


Secondly, His Aſſaults are furious, and 
impetuous. Temptations come very often, 
as the Devil himſelf is ſaid to do, ina 


Storm. And a Guſt of Wind, as it riſes 
on a ſuddain, ſo it ruſhes with Vehemence. 


And if the ſimilitude does not yer ſpeak 


high enough; to the Violence of a Storm 


| the Text adds the Prevailing Rage of a 
Flood. And we know the Tyranny of 


this Element when it once embodies into 
a Torrent, and runs with the United 
Force 
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Force of many Waters. Ir ſcorns all Con- 
finement, and tears down the proudeſt Op- 


poſition, as Virgil fully deſcribes it. 


* Rapidus montano flumine torrens, 
Sternit agros, ſternit ſata læta, bonumqʒʒ labores. 
 EPrecipiteſque trahit Sylyas =-== 


With 2 Parallel encounter does the De- 
vil draw upon the poor Fortifications of 


outward Civility, good Deſires, imperfect Re- 


ſolutions, and the like, which are no more 
able to abide the ſhock of ſuch Batteries, 
than 4 Morning Dew is able to bear the 
ſcorching Fury of the Sun; or than ſuch | 
little Banks as Children uſe to raiſe n | 
Sport, are able to ſtem or ſtand againſt 
the outragious breaking in of the Sea. 
Every Temptation has this Property of 
Water, either to inſinuate, or to force its 
Way. IE 
 Thirdy, The Devil in his Aſſaults is | 
reſtleſs and importunate. The Wind is here | 
ſaid not only to blow, but Emphatically 
ro beat upon the Houſe. And as in a 


Tempeſt the Blaſts are both Suddain and | 


Violent in their onſet, ſo they are frequent 
7 in 


. 


in their Returns. Importunity is the On- 
} Coaction that the Will knows. Where 
* 


e Devil cannot perſwade, he will, if he 
can, even weary into a conſent. It is of- 
ten Charging that wins the Field. The 


Tempter, if he is repulſed in a. Battle, 
will lengthen his Aſſault into a Siege. For 
* the Mind may have often a ſuddain Heat 
| of Valour to repel the One, and yet not 


Conſtancy to endure the Other. A re- 


| jected Propoſal ſhall be reinforced with 
_ continual freſh ſupplies of more urgent 


and repeated Perſwaſions. 


| See him Thrice renewing the Combat 
| with our Saviour; and indeed after he has 
had the Impudence to begin a Tempra- 
tion, it is always his Prudence to purſue 


it. Otherwiſe, oppoſition only attempted 


ſerves not for Conqueſt, but Admonition. 


His Aſſaults are here ſaid to come like the 
Rain, and the Rain never falls in one 


ſingle drop; and yet if it did, even a 
Drop would hollow and dig its way by fre- 
- quency and afſiduity. 9 5 


lt is obſerved by the Learned Parglam, 
What advantage bold and importunate 


| Men have over others, nay even ſo as to 


N | prevail 
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2 upon Men of Wiſdom and Re- 


olution, becauſe, as he excellently notes, 
The Wiſeſt Men have their Weak Times: 
And then I infer , that he who is Impor- 


tunate at all Times, muſt needs catch 


them at thoſe. - 


So when the Tempter continues his 


Importunity, and Siege about a Soul, gͥñe 
has all theſe Advantages over it; As to 


view its ſtrong-holds, and to ſpy where 


they are leaſt fortifyed. To obſerve 
the Intervals and Ceſſations of Duty. | 
When Devotion Ebbs, and the Spiritual 
Guards draw off: When the 7 
Revel, and ſlide into a Poſture of Securi- 


ections 


ty; and then to renew, and bring on 


the Aſſault a-freſu, and ſo to force a 


Victorious entrance for his Tempta- | 
tions. | Reb at wes | 
It is here, as with the Greeks before 


Troy ; it was not their Armies, nor their 
Achilles, but their Ten Nears Siege that got 
the Conqueſt. What a violent Flame can- 
not preſently melt down, a conſtant, 
though a gentle, Heat will at length ex- 
hale. It is our known Duty to fight and 


reſiſt the Devil ; and we ſhall find chat 
— — 3 
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ſcarce any Temptation ever encounters 
dhe Soul without its ſecond. 

So then, you ſee here the Firſt Cauſe 
of this great Overthrow, namely, The 4/- 


ſault and Inpreſſion made from without by 
the Tempter; which in the next place 
is rendred Effectual by the Impotence and 
Non-refiftance of the Soul, chat is ſo oppo- 
fed ; which peculiarly anſwers his three 
fold Oppoſition with three Contrary Qua» 


lifications. 
Firſt, As Firſt 


but ſeldom upon the Watch; Its Spiri- 
tual Armour is ſeldom buckled on. The 


Buſineſs, the Cares, and the Pleaſures of 
the World, draw it off from its own de- 
| fence. Buſineſs imploys, Care diſtracts, 
and Pleaſure lulls it afleep. And is this 


a Poſture to receive an Enemy in? An 
Enemy Cunning, Watchful, and Malici- 


| ous? An Enemy who never ſleeps, nor 
| loyters, nor overlooks an Advantage. 


| Secondly, As it is unprepared, ſo it is alſo 
weak, and feeble. The Spirit ( lays our Sa- 


viour) is willing, but the Fleſh is weak, And 
ſuch IS the Condition of Man in this 


N 2 VP orld, 


| „That it is frequently 
unprepared. The Soul (God knows) is | 


; {' 
4 N 

I . 
1 4 
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World, that much more of Fleſh than Spi- 


rit goes to his Conſtitution. Nay, is not 


Grace it ſelf deſcribed under the Weakneſs 


of / moaking Flax, or 4 bruiſed Reed? Of 
which, how quickly is one ns, 


and * eaſily is the other broke! 


Thirdly, pay it is both unprepared , and 


weeks ſo it is alſo inconſtant. Peter will 
die for his Maſter at one time, and not 


many Hours after deny, and forfwear Him. 


Steadfaſtneſs is the Reſult of Strength, 


and how then can Conſtancy dwell with 
| Weakneſs ? The greateſt Strength of the 


Mind is in its Reſolutions, and yet how 


weightieſt concerns, Men too frequently 
put them on and off TY their Cloaths. They 


deceive, when they are moſt truſted ; ſud- 
dainly ſtarting, and flying in pieces like 
a br # bow ; 
when ſtrongeſt, they can hardly be kept 
always Bent. We ſee what fair and pro- 
miſing beginnings ſome made, Luke 8. 13. 
They heard the Mord, they received it with 
joy, but having not Root, they believed on- 


ly for a while, and ſo in Time of nn 
fell auch. 


and like a bow again, even 


often do they Change! Even in the | 


Con- 


a. 5 EE * —_ 
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Conſtancy is the Crowning Vertue , 
Matth. 10. 22. He who endureth to the 


End ſhall be ſaved. But then Conſtancy 


and Perſeverance are the gift of God, and 


above the Production of meer Nature; 
it being no ſmall Paradox to imagine that 
vuvhere the Stock it ſelf is flight and infirm, 
any thing which grows out of it ſhould 


| be ſtrong. 


And thus having | ſhewn the Threefold 
Impotence of the Soul anſwerable to the 


| Threefold Oppoſition made againſt it by the 


Devil; What can we conclude? But that 


where Unpreparedneſs is encountred with un- 
expected Force, Weakneſs with Violence, Incon- 


fancy with Importunity, chere Deſtruction 


muſt needs be, not the Effect of Chance, 
but Nature, and, by the cloſeſt connexi- 


on of Cauſes, unavoidable. 


It now remains that in the Laſt place 


we ſhew, wherein the Greatneſs of this fall 


conſiſts. The Houſe fell and great was the 
Fall thereof. In ſhort, it may appear up- 


on theſe two accounts. . 
Firſt, That it is ſcandalous, and diffu- 


ſes a Contagion to others, and a blot upon 


Religion. A falling Houle is a bad Neigh- 
y N 3 bour, 
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bour. It is the Property of Evil as well 
as of Good to be Communicative. We ſtill 
ſuppoſe the Building here mentioned in 
the Text, to have had all the Advantages of 
viſible Repreſentment, all the Pomp and 
Flouriſh of external Ornament, a Stately | 
Superſtructure, and a Beautiful Appea- 
rance; and therefore ſuch an one muſt 
needs Periſh as remarkably as it ſtood. 
That which is ſeen afar off while it tand, 
is heard of much farther when it Falls. 
An Eminent Profeſſor is the concern of |} 
a Whole Profeſſion. As to Nonplus an 
Ariſtotle, wouid look not only like a Slur 
to a particular Philoſopher, but like a Baſ- 
He to Philoſophy it felt. 3 
The Devil will let a Man Build and 
Practice high, that he may at length fetch 
him down with the greater ſhame; and 
ſo make even a Chriſtian an Argument 
_ againſt Chriſtianity. The ſubduing of any | 
Soul is a Conqueſt, but of ſuch an One a 
Triumph. A ſignal Profeſſor cannot Pe- 
Tiſh without a Train, and in his very De- 
ſtruction his Example is Authentick ==» 
Secondly, The Greatneſs of the Fall here 
ſpoken of appears alſo in this, Thar ſuch | 


an 
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an One is hardly and very rarely reco- 
vered. He whoſe Houſe falls, has not 
uſually either Riches or Heart to build 
Another. It is the Buſineſs of a Life once 
to build. 

God indeed can cement the "IR cad 
heal the Breaches of an Apoſtate Soul, but 
uſually a ſhipwrackd Faith and a deflour- 
dd Conſcience admit of no Repair. Like 
Il dhe Preſent Time, which, when once gone, 

never returns. 5 
What may be within the Com paſs of 
| | Ormniporence, the Secret of a Decree, or 
' | the Unlimited Strains of Extraordinary 
Grace, is not here diſputed: But as it 
| would be Arrogance for us Men to define 
the Power of Grace; fo it is the Height 


| 

Y of Spiritual Prudence to obſerve its Me- 
l | thods. And upon ſuch Obſervation we 
4 
L 


ſhall find, that the Recovery of ſuch Apo- 
ſkates is not the Cuſtom but the Prerogative 

” of Mercy. 
J ruin d but once. A miſcar- 
5 riage in the New-Birth is dangerous 5 
and very Fatal it generally proves to 
e | paſs the Critical Seaſons of a defeated 
i | Converſion, 


— . 
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And thus I have at length diſpatched, 
vuhat at firſt propoſed. Now the Words 


theraſelves being (as I ſaid before) Chriſt's 
application of His' Own Sermon , can- 


not be improved into a Better, and con- 
ſequently need not into Another; except 
vat their own natural Conſequence does 
ſuggeſt; and that is, What our Saviour | 
Himſelf intimates elſewhere, Namely , | 


That he who is about to build, would firft 


at, that. he may be ſo. Nothing under 


Rocky work, I 'confeſs, but the difficul- 
ty of laying it will be abundantly re- 


compenced by the Firmneſs of it when it 


FRET 


fit down and conſider what it is like to coſt | 
him. For building is Chargeable , eſpe- | 
cially if . Man lays out his Money 
like a Fool. Would a Man build for 
Eternity, that is, in other words, Would | 
he be Saved? Let him conſider with | 
himſelf, what charges he is willing to be 


an Univerſal, ſincere Obedience to all | 
the Precepts of the Goſpel , can entitle 
him to the Benefits of it; and thus far 
and deep he muſt go, if he will lay his 


Foundation true. It is an Hard and a 
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But it is a ſad and mortifying Conſide- 


ration to think upon what falſe and ſink- 
ing Grounds, or rather upon what Vhirle- 
pools and Quick ſands many venture to build. 
Some you ſhall have amuſing their Con- 
| ſciences with a ſer of Phantaſtical Neu- 
Coin d Phraſes, ſuch as Laying hold on 
Chriſt , getting into Chriſt , and rolling them- 
ſelves upon Chriſt, and the like: by which 


if they mean any Thing elſe but obeying 


the Precepts of Chriſt, and a Rational 


hope of Salvation thereupon, (which, it 


is certain, that generally they do not 
mean) it is all but a Jargon of empty, 
ſenſleſs Metaphors; and though many 
venture their Souls upon them, deſpiſing 
good works and ſtrict living as meer Mora- 
lity and perhaps as Popery, yet being 


throughly look d into and examined, af- 


ter all their Noiſe, they are really nothing 


but Words, and Vind. 


Another flatters himſelf that he has li- 


ved in full Aſſurance of his Salvation for 
Ten, or Twenty, or perhaps Thirty years; 


that is, in other Words, The Man has been 


Ignorant , and Confident very long. 


Ay; 
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Ay, bur ſays another, I am a great Hear- 
er and Lover of Sermons, ( eſpecially of 
Lectures.) And it is this which is the very 
delight of my Righteous Soul, and the main 
buſineſs of my Life ; and though indeed 
according to the good old Puritan Cuſtom, 
I uſe to walk, and talk out the Prayers be- 
fore the Church-Door , or without the 
Choire, yet I am ſure to be always in at 


Sermon. Nay, I have ſo entirely devoted | 


that I muſt Confeſs, I have hardly any 
left to Practiſe them. And will not all | 
this ſet me right for Heaven? Yes, no 
doubt, if a Man were to be pulled up to 
Heaven by the Ears; or the Goſpel would 
but reverſe its Rule, and declare, That not 
the Doers of the Word, but the Hearers only 


_ ſhould be juſtifyd. 


But then in comes us, 
That He is a Saint of yet an higher Claſs, 

as having got far above all their Mean, 
ZBeggarh, Steeple-houſe Diſpenſations, by an 
happy Exchange of them for the Purer 
and more Refined Ordinances of the Con- 
venticle; where he is ſure to meet with 
Powerful Teaching indeed, and to hear Will- 


worſhip 


my whole Time to the hearing of Sermons, E 


a fourth, and tells us, | 


e A — -muÄ 
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worſhip and Superſtition run down , and | 
the Prieſts of Baal paid off, and the Follies 
and Fopperies of their great Idol the Common- 
Prayer laid open with a Witneſs, ( not 
without ſome Edifying Flings at the King 
and Court too, ſometimes) by all which 
his Faith is now grown ſo Strong, that he 
can no more doubt of his going to Hea- 
| ven, than that there is ſuch a Place as Hea- 
ven to go to, „ 
So that if the Conſcience of ſuch an 
One ſhould at any time offer to grumble 
a⁊t Him, He would preſently ſtop its Mouth 
| with this, That he is of ſuch an One's Congre- 
| gation. And then, Conſcience ſay thy worſt. 
Or if the guilt of ſome old Perjuries or 
Extortions ſhould begin to look ſtern up- 
on Him: Why then all thoſe old Scores 
|| fhall be cleared off with a Comfortable 
I Perſwaſion, That ſuch as he cannot fall from 
Grace, though it is ſhrewdly to be feared, 
That his only way of proving this muſt 
be, That there can be no loſing or falling from 
that which a Man never had. 5 
But ah! Thou Poor, Blind, Se l- delu- ff 
| ding, and Deluded Soul! Are theſe the beſt 1 
Evidences thou haſt for Heaven? Theſe VP 
S Lager ein Rs 
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the Grounds upon which thou hopeſt for 
Salvation? Aſſure thy ſelf that God will 
deal with thee upon very different Terms. 
For he abſolutely enjoins thee to do 


whatſoever Chriſt has Commanded; and 
to avoid whatſoever He has forbidden. | 


And Chriſt has commanded thee to be poor 


in Spirit, and to be pure in Heart. To ſub- 

due thy unruly Appetites, to curb thy Luſt, 
do reſtrain thy Anger, and to ſuppreſs thy | 
Revenge. And if any thing proves an | 
hindrance to thee in thy Duty, though ic | 
be as dear to thee as thy Right Eye, to 


pluck it out; and as uſeful to thee as thy 
Right Hand, to cut it off and caſt it from thee. 
He will have thee ready to endure Perſe- 


cutions, Revilings, and all manner of Slan- | 


ders, not only patiently, but alſo chearfully 


for the Truth's ſake. He calls upon thee 
to Love thine Enemies, and to do Good . for 


Evil: To Bleſs thoſe that Curſe thee; and 


to Pray for thoſe Deſpitefully uſe thee. He 


Commands thee in all Things, ſtrictly | 
to do as thou wouldſt be done by; and not 
to cheat, lye, or over-reach thy Neigh- | 
bour; and then call it a fetching over 


the Wicked, the better ta enable thee to re- 
— { —— 
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lieve the Godly. He will not allow thee to 
| reſiſt Evil, and much leſs to reſiſt thy Go- 
pernour. He commands thee to be Cha- 
ritable without Vain- Glory, and Devout 
without Oſtentation. In ſhort, He re- 
quires thee to be meek and lowly, chaſt 

and temperate, juſt and merciful; and in 

a word (fo far as the poor meaſures of 
Humanity will reach) Perfect as thy Hea- 
venly Father is Perfel. © 

This is the ſum of thoſe Divine Say- 
ings of our Saviour, which he himſelf re- 
fers to in my Text, and which if a Man 
Hears and Does, all the Powers of Hell ſhall 


never ſhake him. And nothing but a con- 1 


will or can ſpeak Peace to thy Conſci- 
| ence here, and ſtand between Thee and the 
' Wrath of God hereafter. As for all other 
Pretences, they are nothing but Death and 
Damnation, dreſſed up in Fair Words and 
Falſe Shews; nothing but Ginns , and 
Snares, and Trepans for Souls; Contri- 
ved by the Devil, and Managed by ſuch 
as the Devil ſets on Work. 
But I have done, and the Reſult of all 
that ] have ſaid, or can ſay is, That every 
\ Cu Spiritual 
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Spiritual Builder would be 


Tranſlate his Foundation from the Sand to 
the Rock; and not preſume upon Chriſt as 
his Saviour, till by a full. Obedience to His 
Laus, he has owned Him för his Soveragn. 
And this is properly to Believe in Him: This | 
is truly to Build upon 4 Rock; even that 
Rock of Ages, upon which, every one that 
wears the Name of Chriſt, muſt by an in- 
evitable Dilemma, either Build, or Split. 
Now to God, who is able to Build us up in 
our moſt Holy Faith, to Eftablſhus | 
here, and to Save us hereafter, be ren- 
dred and aſcribed, as is moſt Due, all 
Praiſe, Migbt, Majeſty, and Dominion, 
Loth naw and for evermore. Amen. 
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True State * Account of 4 | 
Plea of a Tender Conſcience. 


I N A | 
SERMON 
Preached at 
CHRIST: CHURCH, Oxon 
Before the 


UNIVERSITY, 
In Mi ichaelmaſs.Term 516 72. 


| 1 Cox. VII. If. 
But when ye Sin Jo againſt the Bre. 


thren, and Wound their Weak Con- 
ſcience, ye Sin againſt Chriſt. 


Shall by God's Aſſiſtance from theſe 
words 1 the Caſe of a Weak, or 
aa ſome improperly enough call it) a 
Tender *.. And with what Evi- 


dence 
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dence I can-, ſhew both what it is, and 
what Privileges it may juſtly claim from 
this and ſuch other places of Scripture. 
One great one we have here ſet down, 
and that indeed ſo great, that it looks 
more like a Prerogative than a Privilege. 
Namely , that to Wound or Sin againſt it, 
is no leſs a Crime than to Sin againſt Chriſt | 
Our Apoſtle in two places of his Epiſtles 
treats profeſſedly of this Argument: To 
wit, in the 1 4th of the Rom. and in this 
JZch of the 1 Cor. For the better underſtand. | 
ing of his deſign and meaning in both | 
which places, it will be requiſite to give 
ſome brief account of the Subject Matter, 
and Occaſion of them. In the 1 4th Chap- | 
ter of the Rom. he ſpeaks of ſuch as had | 
been Converted from Judaiſm to Chriſtias | 
nity ; ſome of which being but new Con- | 
verts, were not yet ſo perfectly and en- 
tirely Chriſtians, but that they ſtill obſer- 


ved the Ordinances of the Moſaical Law, | | 


as ſuppoſing it ſtill in Force. Others on 


the contrary, being more confirmed and 


grown up in the knowledge of their 
Chriſtian Liberty, and thereby being 
1 0 | — 4 
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fully ſatisfyed, that the Ceremonial part 
of the Moſaick Law was aboliſh'd and 
took away, obſerved not that difference of 
Days and Meats which was preſcribed in 
that Law, but look d upon one Day as 
another, and indifferently ate any kind of 
Meats, being perſwaded in their Conſci- 
ence, that Chriſt had took away all ſuch 
diſtinction, and made the uſe of all Law- 
ful. Nevertheleſs, the former ſort of Con- 
verts not underſtanding, that it was the 
Deſign of Chriſtianity to abrogate any 
thing once eſtabliſhed by Moſes, had their 
Conſciences ſtill in Bondage to a Religi- 
+ ous Obſervation of whatſoever had been 
enjoyned in his Law. And thereupon , 
though they owned Chriſt, yet if any Meat 
prohibited by Moſes was ſer before them, 
they held themſelves bound rather to faſt, 
or to eat only Herbs, than by eating ſuch 
Meat, to break the Law (as they thought) 
and thereby to Defile themſelves. This 
» þ was their Caſe. % 
1 | Burt in this Sch Chapter of 1 Cor. St. 
I | Paul ſpeaks of Perſons newly Converted 
from Tdolatry, and that touching the Law- 
fulneſs or Unlawfulneſs of eating Meats 
| — offered 
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offered to Idols. Concerning which Of- 


ferings we muſt know, that beſides what 


was eaten of them in the Idols Temple, 
| (which eating was an Act of Religious 
Worſhip and Communion with the Idol, 
as our eating the Bread in the Sacrament 
is a Communion with Chriſt ) beſides this, 
Tfay, there was a certain Portion of thoſe 
Sacrifices which fell to the Prieſts, and 
which they having no uſe of, ſold to thoſe, 


who afterwards expoſed it to ſale promiſ- 


cuouſly amongſt other Meats upon the 
Shambles, from whence it was according- 
ly bought up and ſpent in private Fami- 
lies, without any diſtinction whether it had, 
or had not been offered to Idols. Now, 
as for the former way of eating Mears 
thus offered, namely, in the Idols Tem- 
ple; this the Apoſtle utterly diſallows as 
abſolutely Unlawful ; But the latter only 


under ſome Circumſtances. For he al- 


lows that it might be lawfully bought a- 
mongſt other Meat in the Market, and be- 


ing ſo bought might be eaten in any pri- 


vate Houſe without the leaſt Sin. Only 
with this Caution; That whereas there 


were ſome, who well underſtood , that 


Meat 
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Meat could have no defiling quality i. 
printed upon it by its Conſecration to an 


Idol; And others on the contrary, having 
not ſo much knowledge, ſuppoſed that the 

Conſecration of it to the Idol, left upon it 
ſuch a polluting Quality and near Rela- 


tion to the Idol as defiled the Eater; The 
former ſort might freely and innocently 


eat ſuch Meats in private Families, pro- 
vided it was not before thoſe of the latter 


ſort; who through weakneſs having an 


Opinion of the Unlawfulneſs of ſuch Meats, 


might nevertheleſs be induced to uſe the 
ſame Liberty, though their Conſciences, 


in the mean time, having quite another 
Judgment in this matter, eſteemed the 
eating them little better than Idolatry. 
Now the Argument by which the Apoſtle 
abridges the liberty of the former ſort of 
Converts in condeſcending to thoſe of the 
latter ſort, proceeds upon the ſtrength of 
this Aſſertion; That the Lawfulneſs of 

Men's Actions, depends not ſolely either 


upon the lawfulneſs of their ſubject Mat- 


ter, nor yet upon the Conſcience of the 


doers of them conſidered in it ſelf, but as 


conſidered with reference to the Con- 


1 ſciences 
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ſciences of others; to whom by the Law 


of Charity they ſtand bound ſo to behave 


themſelves, as by none of their Actions to 


give them occaſion of Sin. And this was 
the Caſe of the Perſons here treated of by 
the Apoſtle in this Chapter. Which Hi- 
ſtorical Account of the ſubject Matter of 
the words being thus premiſed, I ſhall caſt | 
the proſecution of them under theſe Three 
Heads, © N j 
1. I ſhall ſhew what a Weak Conſci- | 
„ e 
2. What it is to Wound or Sin againſt 


it. 


or Aſſertions, naturally reſulting from the 


foregoing Particulars — 3 
And Firſt for the firſt of theſe, what a 
Weak Conſcience is. ſaid at firſt that ſuch 
a Conſcience was improperly called Ten- 
der: which in the ſenſe it commonly 
bears, is an expreſſion of our own framing, | 
and no where to be met with in the Scri- 
ptures; Tenderneſs applyed to Conſcience | 
properly imports quickneſs and exa&tneſs | 
of ſence, which is the Perfection of this 
Faculty, whoſe duty it is to be a Spiritual 


Watch 


3. | thall lay down ſome Concluſions 
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Watch to give us warning of whatſoever 


concerns us. It is indeed the Eye of the 
Soul; and though the Eye is naturally the 
moſt render and delicate part of the Body, 


yet it is not therefore called Weak, ſo long 
as its ſight is quick. and ſtrong. Conſcience, 
the more ſenſible it is to accuſe or excuſe 
| (which is its office) and to ſpy out eve- 


ry little thing which may annoy or defile 
the Soul, ſo much the more Tender it is to 


be accounted, but not therefore ſo much 
the more Weak : which ſufficiently ſhews, 
Weakneſs and Tenderneſs of Conſcience , to 
be in ſtrictneſs of Speech two different 
things. And the ſame appears yet fur- 
ther from thoſe Contraries, to which they 


ſtand Reſpectively oppoſed. A Tender 


' Conſcience being oppoſed to a Hard or 


Seared Conſcience : Such a one as either 
wholly or in a great meaſure has loſt the 
diſtinguiſhing ſence of Good and Evil , 


Honeſt and Diſhoneſt. But a Weak Con- 


ſcience is oppoſed to a Strong: Which ve- 
ry Strength (we ſhew) conſiſted in the 
Tenderneſs or Quicknels of its diſcerning or 


Perceptive Power, whereupon we read of 


Strong Men and Babes in Chrift ; which 


O 3 denomi- 
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denominations take their Riſe from the 


| ſtrength or weakneſs of the Conſcience. 
For ſuch as the Conſcience is, ſuch muſt 


be the Chriſtian. 


And here, let none think my Inſiſting 
upon the diſtinction of theſe Terms either 
Nice or Needleſs : For it is no ſmall 
Artifice of Fraud to prepoſſeſs the Minds 


of Men, by repreſenting 2 bad thing un- 


der a good Name, and calling Weakneſs 
of Conſcience, which is a defect, by the 
Name of Tenderneſs, which is a Perfection. 
Words govern the Generality of the World, 
who ſeldom go ſo deep as to look into 
Things : And Impoſtors well know how 
likely their Cauſe is to ſucceed, if their 


Terms can but once be admitted. 


As for the Place now before us; it is 
evident, that the weakneſs of Conſcience here 
ſpoken of is oppoſed to Faith. So that in 
Rom. 14. Such an one is ſaid to be Weak 
in the Faith, and v. 2. One | Believeth | that 
be may cat all things; another who is | Weak | 
eateth Herbs. Where obſerve that He who 


believeth, is oppoſed to him who is Weak. 


Now by Faith here is not meant that act or 
quality by which a Man is juſtified, bur 
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ſignifies the ſame with Knowledge. As 
1 Cor. 8. 10. F any Man ſee thee who haſt 
[ Knowledge | fit at Meat in the Idols Tem- 


ple, ſhall not the Conſcience of Him who is 
weak be emboldened to do ſo too? And in v. 7. 


Hombeit, there is not in every Man this 


[ Knowledge | fe or ſome with Con ſcien ce 0 f the | 
Idol eat it as a thing offered to an Idol, and 


their Conſcience being | Weak | is defiled. So 
that, as in that Chapter to the Romans, 


Weakneſs of Conſcience is oppoſed to Faith: 
here in this Chapter to the Corinthians the 


ſame Weakneſs is oppoſed ro Knowledge. 
Which from the Identity of the Caſe treat- 


ed of in both Places, together with other 
Circumſtances, evidently demonſtrate Faith 
and Knowledge to be here taken for the ſame 
thing. In hort therefore, the Faith here 


ſpoken of is a clear Knowledge of what 


is Unlawful, and what only Indifferent, to- 


ether with a firm perſwaſion of the Law- 


ful uſe of ſuch Indifferent Things, all Cir- 
cumſtances being duly obſerved in the 
uſing of them. And therefore on the other 
ſide, the Weak Conſcience is ſuch an one, 
as judges otherwiſe of the Nature of 
t is, ſuppoſing that 


4 to 
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to be unlawful in it ſelf , which really is 
not ſo, and thereupon abſtaining from the 
uſe of it, as of a thing Unlawful. 


of ſome certain Thing or Action. 


of its Unlawfulneſ, 4. 


Sulpicion. 
dients, Tenorance : which is indeed the chief 
Original of the other Two. Concerning | 


obſerve, that it ought by all means to be 


of Weakneſs. Which it is certain that eve- | 


rance only can receive this Name, which |} 
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From whence it follows that Weakneſs 
of Conſcience implies in it theſe three 
things. YT %% as 

Firſt, An Ignorance of the Lawfulneſs 


Secondly, A Suſpicion enſuing thereupon 


Thirdly, A Religious Fear to uſe or pra- | 
Etiſe it, grounded upon that Ignorance or | 


And firſt, for the firſt of theſe Ingre- 


and principal of all the three, as being the 
this we muſt (as the ground-work of all ) 


ſuch an Ignorance, as may in Propriety of | 
Speech and Sence bear the Denomination | 


ry ſort of Ignorance neither does nor can. [ 
For ſince Weakneſs is properly the Priva- 
tion or Abſence of Power: That Igno- | 


is nat founded upon any Vitious Action 
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or Omiſſion of the Will. I ſay Action 
or Omiſſion. For a Man may either po- 


ſitively deſign and will the Ignorance 
of a Thing, by ſtudiouſſy avoiding all 
Means to inform himſelf of it; much like 
the ſhutting of one's Eyes againſt the Light, 
or refuſing to come to Church. Or it 
may be founded upon ſome Omiſſion; 


as when the Will, though it does not de- 


ſignedly avoid and put from it the means 
of Knowledge, yet neglects to look af- 
ter them. Now the Ignorance which is 
Occaſioned either of theſe ways is Wil- 
ling, and conſequently Sinful : Though 
uſually, for diſtinction ſake, the former is 


with more Emphaſis termed not only 


Willing but Wilful; as being the direct 
object of an Act of Volition, and upon 
that Account ſtamp d with an higher Ag- _ 


gravation. —@ 5 > 
That Ignorance therefore that renders 


and denominates the Conſcience Weak, 
muſt be ſuch an one as is not Wi 
ling; which is Evident upon a double ac- 
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renders it in ſome degree excuſable; but 
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ſo far as any defect is reſolved into the will, 

it is in that degree inexcuſable. _ 
- Secondly, Becauſe it muſt be ſuch an Ig- 


norance as renders the Perſon having it, 
the object of Pity and Compaſſion. But no 
Man Pities another for any Evil lying up- 


On Him 5 which he would not help „ but 
which he could not. One is his Burden ; 


So that it muſt be ſuch an Ignorance, as 
is not (all Circumſtances conſidered ) un- 


der the preſent power of a Man's Will to 


remedy. And Conſequently it muſt be | 
| reſolved into one of theſe two Cauſes. 


_ Firſt, The Natural weakneſs of the un- 


derſtanding faculty. 3 
| Secondly, The want of opportunities or 
means of Knowledge. 


f 


— .. 


the other his Choice; Virtually at leaſt, 
ſince he might have Choſen its Prevention. 


Either of which makes | ay W 


ceſſary; as it is Impoſſible for Him to ſee | 
who wants Eyes, and Equally Impoſſible 
for Him who wants Light; the former be- 
ing the Organ, the other the Means of See- 
ing. But as touching the Natural weak- 
neſs or diſability of the underſtanding fa- 
culty, we muſt obſerve, that this may be 


either 


| 
1 
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either Total, as in caſe of Idiotiſm, Phren- 


ſy, or the like; which wholly deprives a 


Man of the uſe of his Reaſon : but Per- 
ſons in this Condition fall not under the 
preſent Conſideration. Or Secondly , this 


' diſability of the underſtanding may be only 
in part, and to a certain degree of its 
| exerciſe. From whence. it' is, that ons 
Man apprehends the ſame thing under the 


ſame advantages of Propoſal much more 
ſlowly and difficultly than Another. Which 


defect being in no Man's Power to pre- 


8 MV. 
vent, but coming with him intothe World; 


all that Ignorance, which is inevitably cau- 
| fed by it, neither can, nor ever ſhall be 
charged upon the Will. But then withal, 
as this defect does not wholly deprive a 
| Man of the Power of knowing, but only 
| of the Readineſs, Eaſineſs, and Quickneſs 
olf it; (upon which account Knowledge 
becomes more difficult to him in the Ac- 
quiſition); So this Weakneſs, Dulneſs, or 
Slowneſs of a Man's Intellectual Powers, 


can never totally excuſe Him for being 


| Ignorant of what it was his Duty to know; 
ſince it was in the Power of his Will by 5 


Labour and Induſtry to have ſupplied 
5 5 ( and 
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(and as it were) to have pieced up theſe 
Failures in his Apprehenſion; and ſo at 
length, to have acquired the Knowledge 


of that by Study and Pains, which he could 


not by the Slownels of his Underſtanding | 
take in at firſt. 


But then, this muſt be alſo confeſſed, 
that by reaſon of this diverſity in the 


y_ or ſlowneſs of Men's Under- 


ndings; one Man may be ſooner in- 


excuſable for his Ignorance of the ſame 


thing than another. For God will allow 


a Man of ſlower Parts to be Ignorant of 
a thing longer than a Perſon endued with 
more Quick and Pregnant Sence. He ex- 
pects from Men only according to the Pro- 
ortions of his giving to them; ſtill ma- 
rom an Equality and Commenſuration 


berween a Man's Obligations and his 


Powers. And thus much for the firſt and 
grand Ingredient of Weakneſs of Conſci- | 
ence, which is Ignorance. 1 
Second, The Second is a ſuſpicion of the 
alert of any Thing or Action. | 
And this is manifeſtly ſomething more 
than a bare Ignorance of its Lawfulneſs. | 
Though indeed ſuch an — is of it 


ſelf 
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ſelf enough to make the forbearance of any 


Thing or Action neceſſary. For as much 
as nothing ought to be done but in Faith; 
that is, in a full perſwaſion of the Lawful- 
neſs. of what we do. 


Lauful, another to doubt and ſhrewdly.to 


luſpect that it is not ſo. Now this indeed 
is the uſual Concomitant of Weakneſs of 
| Conſcience, as being the natural product of 
Ignorance, which ſeldom ſtops in it ſelf: 
Men in the dark being generally fearful 
and apt to ſuſpect the worſt. But yet 
this ſuſpicion is not eſſentially requiſite 
to make a Conſcience Weak; though where 


it is ſo, it makes that Weakneſs greater 


and 


— r 
— — ” — 


Which he can be no 
more ſaid to do, who is Ignorant of the 
Lawfulneſs of what he goes about, than 
he who ſuſpects it to be Unlawful. How 
be it, this Suſpicion adds to the guilt of 
the Action, in caſe it be done during its 
continuance. Becauſe all Suſpicion is 
grounded upon ſome Arguments, which 
leave not the Opinion of the Lawfulneſs or 
Unlawfulneſs of a Thing Equal, as in caſe 
of meer Ignorance, but rather encline us to 
a belief that it is Unlawful. For it is one 
thing not to know whether a Thing be 
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and more troubleſome. For Ignorance is 
properly that in which this Weakneſs con- 
ſiſts. Ignorance makes the ſore, Suſpicion 
inflames it. 5 

Thirdly, The third and laſt thing that 


goes to the making up of this Weakneſs 
of Conſcience, is a Religious Abſtinence from | 


the uſe of that thing of the Lawfulneſs 


whereof it is thus Ignorant or Suſpicious. 


It brings a Man to that Condition in the | 
2d of Colſſ. and the 2% v. of Touch | 
not, Taſte not, Handle not. It lays a tie | 
and a reſtraint upon his Practice, and en- 


ſlaves him to the Prejudice of a miſtaking 
Conſcience, under no leſs a Penalty than 


that of the Divine Wrath and Eternal] 


Damnation; Bonds not to be ſhook off, 
and Fences not to be broke through by 
any one who values the Eternal Well 

his Soul. 


Nou from theſe three things put toge- | 
ther, I conceive, we may collect this full 


deſcription of a Weak Conſcience. Name- 
ly, that it is ſuch an one, as obliges a Man 


to forbear any Thing or Action, from a 
ſuſpicion that it is Unlawful, or at leaſt an 


Ignorance that it is Lawful; which Suſpi- 


cion 
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cion or Ignorance was not cauſed or oc- 


caſioned by his own Will, but either by 
the natural Weakneſs of hls Underſtand- 
ing, or the want of ſuch Means of Know- 


ledge, as were abſolutely neceſſary to in- 


form Him. 


This Deſcription ought well to be ob- 


| ſerved and remembred in the ſeveral Parts 


of it, as being that which muſt give ehe ; 
into all the fo] lowing Particulars. 
And thus much for the firſt thing pr 


| poſed, which was to ſhew, what this Bok 


Conſcience is. I proceed now to the | 
Second, Which is to ſhew, what it is to 


Wound or Sin againſt it. It implies I con- 
cCeive theſe two Things. 


Firſt, To grieve, afflict, or diſcompoſe | 
it; or, in a word, to Rob it of its Peace. 
For there is that concernment for God's 


Honour dwelling in every truly Pious Heart, 


which makes it troubled at the Sight of 
any Action by which it ſuppoſes God to 
be diſhonoured. Rivers of Tears (ſays 
David ) run down my Eyes becauſe Men keep 
not thy Statutes ; and am I not grieved with 


thoſe he riſe up \ againſt Thee? Every Sin 


directly ſtrikes at God, but collarcrally 


the 
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the Scandal of it reaches all about us. And 
as Piety Commands us not to Offend God, 


ſo Charity enjoyns us not to Grieve our 


n 
© _ Secondy, The other Thing implyed in 


the Wounding of a Weak Conſcience, is 
to encourage or embolden it to act ſome- | 
thing againſt its preſent Judgment or Per- 
ſwaſion: which is in other terms, to offend, | 

or caſt a ſtumbling-block before it. That is, 
to do ſomething, which may adminiſter 


do it an occaſion of falling, or bringing it 


ſelf under the guilt of Sin. So that as the 


former was a breach upon the Peace, this 


is properly a wound upon the Purity of 


the Conſcience. 
Nou the Conſcience may be induced 


to Act counter to its preſent Perſwaſion, 


two ways. 


1ſt, By Example. 24, By Command. 


FHirſt. And firſt for Example; which is 


the Caſe here expreſly mentioned, and 
Principally intended. According to that 

of the Apoſtle in the 1 oth v. of this 8 
of 1 Cor. where he ſays, that the Conſcience | 
f Him who is Weak, is Emboldend to Eat 
things offer d to Idols, by ſeems Him who has 


Knows | 
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Knowledge fit at Meat in the Idols Temple: 
So that it is the ſeeing of another do ſo; 
which makes the Weak Perſon conclude 
that he may do ſo too. Now the Rea- 
ſon of that perſwaſive force which is in 
Example, is from a kind of Implicit Faith 


in the Goodneſs and Lawfulneſs of ano» , 


| thers Actings, grounded upon a ſuppoſal 


I of his Piery and Judgment, which in the 


| Weak Conſcience of One, who beholds 
Him, naturally frames ſuch a kind of 

| Ratiocination as this. © I, for my part, 
A by the beſt of my Underſtanding can 
«© be no way ſatisfyed of the Lawtulneſs 
of my doing ſuch an Action, neverthe- 


| © leſs ſuch an one, whom ] eſteem a Per- 


« fon truly Pious and more Judicious than 
« my ſelf, makes no ſcruple of doing it ar 
« all, which ſurely he would, if it were in- 


« deed Unlawful : And therefore if it be 


| © Lawful for him to do thus and thus, 


“ why may it not be ſo likewiſe for me, 
<« albeit my own Reaſon, I confeſs, would 
« perſwade me otherwiſe? - 
| So that here is the force of Example 
to Perſwade, and thereby in this. Caſe to 
| Wound; in that it induces a Man to Act 
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by an Implicit Faith in the private Judgment 
of another, againſt the expreſs Dictates and 
Perſwaſions of his own. A thing directly 
againſt the Law of God and Nature, 
which has appointed every Man's Reaſon 
or Conſcience to be the Immediate Guide 
or Governour of his Actions 
* Secondly. The ſecond way by which the 
Conſcience may be induced to Act con- 


trary to its preſent Perſwaſion, is by Com- 


mand; as when a Perſon in Power enjoyns 
the doing ſomething, of the Lawfulneſs of 
Which a Man is not perſwaded : But 
concerning this, theſe two things are to be 
oblerved. „ 
Firſt. That it is not ſo clear that a meer 
Command can Wound the Conſcience this 
way; that is, by emboldening it to Act 
againſt irs preſent Perſwaſion: For lo to 


. embolden it, is to make it Willing to Act 


in this manner; but a Command as ſuch, 
makes not a Man willing to do the Thing | 
Commanded, bur lays only an Obligation | 
upon the Action that is to be done. Ne- | 


vertheleſs ſince a Command ſeldom comes | 


propoſed Naked in it ſelf, but with the 
Conjunction of Reward upon Perfor- 
CC 
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mance of the thing Commanded, or of 
Penalties upon the Omiſſion; one whereof 


works upon a Man's hopes, the other upon 


his fears; by both of which ways, the 


will of Man is apt to be prevailed upon; 


therefore in this ſence a Command enjoyn- 
ing a Man to do ſomething againſt his 
Judgment, may be ſaid to Wound his 
Conſcience: not as a bare Command (for 
ſo it has ſomething to allure or gain the 


Will, (and it is certain that it cannot force 


it) but as a Command attended with 
thoſe Things which are apt to entice and 
gain upon it. Add to this alſo, that a 
Command coming from a Perſon noted 
for his Piety and Knowledge, has the force 
of an Example: For as much as the Re- 
putation of the Perſon derives the ſame 


Credit upon his Lax. 

Secondly. The other Thing here to be 
obſerved, is that a Command may be con- 
ſidered two ways. 1 5 


Firſt, As deſcending from one private 


Perſon upon another, as from a Father 


upon a Son, from a Maſter upon his Ser- 


vant, from a Guardian upon his Pupil, or 


the like. And I queſtion not bur the Prin- 


P 2 cipal 
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cipal Deſign of the Apoſtle in this Chap- 


ter extends not beyond private Perſons; | 
but directly propoſes Rules only for the | 
Charitable and Inoffenſive deportment of | 
one private Perſon towards another. Ne- 
vertheleſs, ſince by manifeſt Analogy of 
Reaſon, the Caſe of Magiſtrates or Pub- 
lick Perſons may here come into Conſide- 
ration; Therefore in the 2 
Second Place, a Command may be Con- 
ſidered as deſcending from a Magiſtrate or 
Publick Perſon upon Perſons under his Ju- 
riſdiction: and fo I affirm that the Su- 
preme Magiſtrate in the making of Laws, 
or giving out Commands, ſtands not un- 
der any obligation from his Office to 
frame thoſe Laws to the Good or Advan- 
f tage of any Particular Perſons, but only 
of the Community or Majority of the 
People, which are properly the Truſt | 
Committed to Him. So that if his Rea- | 
ſon or Conſcience , upon the beſt Infor- 
mation he can get, tells Him that the ma- 
king of ſuch or ſuch a Law tends to the | 
good of theſe, and that ſo apparently that 
without it they would be unavoidably 
hurt in matters of the greateſt Moment: 


| if 


„ LY IP VV 
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if this Law now becomes an occaſion of 
Sin to ſome particular Perſons , its being 
ſo is wholly accidental and cxreind ck to 
the deſign of the Law, and conſequently 
concerns not the Civil Magiſtrate , nor 
makes Him chargeable with thoſe Sins in 


the leaſt. For ſurely where the Publick good 


of all or moſt of the People, comes into 


Competition with the Private good of ſome 
Particulars, ſo that both cannot poſſibly 


be ſerved by che ſame means, There Cha- 


rity as well as bare Reaſon, will teach, 
 thar the Private muſt ſtoop to the Publick 
rather than the Publick be made a Sacri- 
ſice to the Private. In God's Government 
of the World it is the Publick concern of 
Mankind, that there ſhould be Summer 


and Winter in their reſpective Seaſons, and 


yet there are Millions of Sick and Weak 
Perſons to whoſe Diſtempers the approach 


of either of thoſe Seaſons will prove cer- 


tainly Mortal. Is it now, think we, ra- 
tional chat God ſhould ſuſpend a Summer 
or a Winter only to comply with the Di- 

ſtemper of thoſe Crazy, Bodih - Neal Bre- 

thren, and thereby to incommode all the 


World beſſ des ? 


— 
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The caſe is much alike here; However 
this indeed muſt be confeſſed , that if the | 
Magiſtrate or Supreme Power, ſhould | 
make a Law which he knew would be a 


direct occaſion of Sin to the Generality | 


br Majority of his People, the making of 


ſuch a Law would be in Him a Sin and | 
a Breach of his Truſt : but ſtill 1 affirm 


that his Office obliges Him only to pro- 
vide for the good of the main Body of h's | 
People; and if it fo falls out, that Parti- 
culars come to have an Intereſt diſtinct 
from, or oppoſite to that, he is not, du- 
ring ſuch its oppoſition, at all bound to 


regard or provide for it: Nor to anſwer |} 
for the Inconveniences which may attend 


ſuch Perſons either in their Civil or Spiri- 
tual Concerns. 5 
And thus much concerning the ſecond 
Thing propoſed, which was to ſhew what 
it is to Wound or Sm againſt a Weak Conſci- 


_ ence, namely that it is either to grieve it, or | 


to embolden it to Sin. And if it be now 


objected againſt this, that the Text calls a 


Sinning againſt a Weak Conſcience, a Sinning 
againſt Chriſt, to whom we can no ways 
properly be faid to adminiſter any occa- 
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ſion, or inducement to Sin. I anſwer that 
this expreſſion of | Sinning againſt | being 
applyed to Chriſt , imports only a grie- 
ving or diſobeying Him: "Though, as it 


18 applyed to the Weak Conſcience, it ſignifies 


the other Thing too. It being not unuſual 


in Scripture for the ſame word to be re- 

| peated in the very ſame ſentence under a 
' | diverſe ſignification. Having thus finiſh- 

6 - ed the twW O firſt Things, I come now to 


=. 


Wird and laft, which is to ſet down 
_ thoſe Concluſions, which by way of Con- 


ſequence, and Deduction naturally reſult 


from the foregoing Particulars. Which 


Concluſions are theſe. 
1 


That no Man having been 2 up, 


or for any length of time continued in the 


Communion of a Church, Teaching and 
Profeſſing the true Religion; if he have 
bur alſo the common uſe of his Reaſon, 
can juſtly plead Weakneſs of Conſcience in 
the Sence in which it was here uſed by the 
_”” — 


P 4 2. That 


1 
| 
| 

: 
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That as ſuch Weakuef of Conſcience can | 
upon no ſufficient ground be Actually 1 


pleaded, ſo upon much leſs can it be con- 
ae in. 


That FREY ing 12 mighe be buck plead- 
ed and continued in, yet the Plea of it 
ought by no means to be admitted by the 
civil Magiſtrate in prejudice of any Fs 7 
either actually made or to be made by | 


Him, for the General good of his o_. - 
Of each of which'in their order, 


_ Firſt. And firſt for the firſt of theſe, | | 
That no Man, Cc. This concluſion is of 
ſo much "ain and uſe rightly applyed, that 


it is a wonder it has not been more inſiſted. 


upon, againſt thoſe who diſturb the Church 


wholly caſhier and pluck it up by the very 


we to debate with them, how far and to 


what 


with this Plea, for as much as it would 


Roots, And Men miſtake the Method of 
diſputing with theſe pretenders to Weak 
. now adays ; not conſi idering 
that the very ſuppoſition that they either 
have or can have a Weak, Conſcience, ought | 
by no means to be granted them; nor are 


| 
4 
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what degree this their Weakneſs ought to 


be yielded to, but abſolutely to deny, that 
amongſt us, and under our circumſtances 
there is any ſuch thing. 


St. Paul indeed ſpeaks of ſuch a Conſci- 


ence in thoſe firſt times of Preaching the 
| Goſpel, and accordingly urges a compli- 
| ance with ir, but where the caſes are wholly 
different, there the Privileges applicable to 
both cannot be the ſame. In both theſe 
places in which this Apoſtle treats of this 
matter, I ſhew that the Perſons to whom 
he addrefles Himſelf were but new Con- 
| verts. Some of which were juſt converted 
and come off from Judaiſm, whoſe Reve- 
rence to the Law of Moſes had been ſuck- 
ed in by them with cheir very Milk, and 
been ſtill kept up in the Minds of all that 
People, to thar ſtrange heighth almoſt 


of Adoration, that it is no wonder if 


their Opinion of the continuance of that 


Law even after Chriſt's Death „ and 


their Ignorance of its Abrogation, were 


for a time invincible, And for the o- 
ther ſort of new Converts, they were ſuch 
as had been converted from Heatheniſm 


and Lola), and conſequently looked 


upon 


_ RS — %..% r 
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upon every thing in uſe amongſt thoſe 
Heathens with a ſuſpicion and a jealouſy, 


ſo ſtrong , that conſidering the Weakneſs 
of Humane Nature, it was impoſſible pre- 


ſently to remove it; and therefore they 


were in Charity for ſome time to be com- 


plyed with. For as the prejudices and 
prepoſſeſſions of Education are exceeding 
hardly removed and broke, ſo being once 


broke, the Averſions of the Mind from 
them, running into the other extreme, are | 
altogether as impetuous and as hardly go- | 
vernable by impartial Reaſon ; where- 
upon Shadows are oftentimes miſtook for | 
Subſtances, whilſt Men through immode- 


rate fearfulneſs firſt create to themſelves 
appearances of Evil, and then fly from them. 
But what is all this to the Caſe of thoſe 


now adays amongſt us? who from their | 
Cradle have, or might have had the Prin- 
ciples of True Religion inſtilled into 
them; who have ſtill grown up in a 
Church which proteſts againſt Idolatry and 
Superſtition ; and enjoins nothing that has 
any juſt appearance of ſuch things upon it, 


but offers to vindicate every thing practi- 
ſed and enjoyned by it from any ſuch im- 


putation : 


2 — — 


rr. 


2 2 — 2 6 


putation: theſe Men ſurely can have no 


Reaſon to entertain thoſe Jealouſies and 
Prejudices which poſſeſſed Men, who had 


been bred up all their days in Judaiſm or 
Idolatry, and were but newly converted 


from it. Eſpecially if we add this alſo, 


that the Goodneſs of God makes nothing 


our Duty either to believe or practiſe, but 
what lies plain and obvious to any com- 
mon apprehenſion, which will not be want 


ing to it ſelf. Which things ſince the Church 


Inculcates to all within it, teaching them 


to know by all the ordinary means of 
Knowledge whatſoever it is their Duty to 
know; it is evident, that no Man a- 


mongſt us can juſtifiably plead Weakneſs 


of Conſcience in that ſence, in which their 
Conſciences were Weak, whom St. Paul deals 


with either in that Epiſtle of his to the 


Romans, or in this to the Corinthians. For 
can any Man living in the Church alledge 
any tolerable cauſe why he ſhould be Ig- 


norant of his Catechiſm, a thing ſo ſhort 
and plain, and yet ſo full, as to all things 


neceſlary to be belieyd or practiſed by a 


Chriſtian, that common Sence, and com- 


mon Induſtry may make any one a Ma- 
1 "> 
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The ſum of all therefore is this, That 
he only can plead Weakneſs of Conſcience 
upon Scripture Grounds, who is excuſabh 


vilege. He only is excuſably Ignorant, 
whoſe Ignorance is not the Effect of his 
Will. That Ignorance only is not fo, 


which is cauſed either by want of Abi- 


lity of Underſtanding, or of Opportuni- 
ties and Means of Knowledge. But he 


who has the common uſe of Reaſon has 
 ſugfcient Ability, and he who lives in a | 


Church Profeſſing the true Religion, has 


_ ſufficient Opportunity and Means of know- | 
ing, whatloever concerns him either to | 


know or do. 


From a joint Connexion and an una» | 
voidable Coherence of which Propoſitions | 
one with another, it clearly appears, that | 


it is not Weakeſt but Want of Conſcience, 


which is the true Diſtemper of thoſe Per- 
{ons who at this day diſturb the Church. 


Secondly. The ſecond Aﬀertion or Cone | 
cluſion was this: That as ſuch Weakneſs 4 | 


Conſcience can upon na ſufficient g ground be 
actualh pleaded, fo upon much leſs can it be 
continued in, This muſt needs be confeſſed 

by | 


Ignorant of ſome Point of Duty or Pri- | 
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by all, that a Weak Conſcience in the Apo- 
ftle's ſence is an Imperfection, and conſe- 
quently ought by all means to be removed 
or laid down. For as certainly as growth 
and proficiency in Knowledge under the 
| means of Grace is a Duty, ſo certainly is 
it a Duty not to perſiſt in this Weakneſs of 
| Conſcience, which has its foundation only 
in the defect of ſuch Knowledge. So that 
St. Paul himſelf who is here willing, that 
for the preſent it ſhould be complyed 
with, elſewhere upbraids and reprehends 
Men ſharply for continuing under it. As 
in the iſt of Cor. the 3d Chap. and the 1, 2, 
and 3d /erſes. He calls ſuch Babes, and 
ſuch as were to be Fed with Milk, and not 
| with Meat. And to ſhew yet further the 
| Imperfetion of this Eſtate, he ſays, that 
upon this account he could not treat them 

4s Spiritual Perſons , but as Carnal. The 

{ame Reprehenſion he repeats in Heh. 
FJ. 12. Where he again upbraids them 
with this Appellation of Babes, telling 
them that whereas for the time they ought 
to have been Teachers of others, they conti= 
nued in their Spiritual Childhood ſo long, 
that they had need, that one taught them again 

I 3 which 
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which were the firſt Principles of the Oracles | 
| of God. And to ſhew that theſe were ſuch | 
Weak Conſciences as we are here diſcourſing | 
of, in the 14th v. He oppoſes them to | 
ſuch as were of full Age, and that by reaſon | 
of uſe, had their Senſes exerciſed to diſcern | 
both Good and Evil. The want of which | 
diſcernment is properly that thing where- 
in this Weakneſs of Conſcience does conſiſt. | 


Whereupon the Apoſtle in the next Chap- 


ter calls upon ſuch to go on to Perfection; 
which ſurely implies, that this their preſenc | 
Condition was not the Perfection which | 


they were to reſt in. 


And it were worth the while, in our 
Conteſt with the Pretenders ro Weak or | 
Tender Conſciences amongſt us, to enquire | 


of them, how long they think it fit for 


them to continue Weak ? and whether they 


| look upon their Weakneſs and Ignorance as 
their Free-hold, and as that which they re- | 
ſolve to keep for term of Life, and to live | 
and die Babes in the Knowledge of the | 
Religion they Profeſs, to grow up into 
Childhood, and at length go out of the | 
World Infants and Veallings of Threeſcore | 


or Fourſcore Tears Old? 


This | 


8 — N 
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This certainly they muſt intend; for 


ſo far are they from looking upon that 
Mealneß or Tenderneſs of Conſcience which 
| they plead, as an Imperfection, and con- 
| ſequently to be out-grown or removed by 
them, that they own it as a Badge of a 
more Refined and Advanced Piety, and of 
| ſuch a Growth and Attainment in the ways 
of God, that they look down upon all o- 
| thers as Chriſtians of a lower form, as 
| Moral Men, and Ignorant of the Myſtery 
of the Goſpel: Words which I have of- 
ten heard from theſe Impoſtors, and which 
infallibly ſhew, that the Perſons whom St. 
Paul dealt with, and thoſe whom we con- 
tend with, are not the ſame kind of Men: 
for as much as they own not the ſame Du- 
ty. But that (it ſeems) which was the 
| Infancy and Defect of thoſe Perſons, muſt 
| pals for the Perfection, and really is the 
| deſign of theſe. And whereas St. Paul 
laid to the former, that if they doubted they 
were damned if they ate, theſe (for ought 
appears) account it Damnation not to doubt; 
where doubting of their Duty may prove a 
ſerving of their Intereſt. . 


pro- 
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I proceed now to the third and laſt 
Concluſion. Which is this: © That ſup- | 
« poſing this Weakneſs of Conſcience | 
© might be both pleaded and continued | 

« in, yet the Plea of it ought by no means | 

«© to be admitted by the Civil Magiſtrate | 
©. jn prejudice to any Laws either Actu- | 

4 ally made or to be made by Him for | 
e the General Good of his People. This | 
was ſufficiently manifeſt in what I laid down | 
before: to wit, that the Magiſtrate is no | 
ways obliged to frame his Laws to the | 
good of any particular Perſons, where it | 
ſtands ſeparate from the good of the Com- 

munity or Majority of the People. Which | 
Conſideration alone, though it be ſufficient | 

to diſcharge the Magiſtrate from any ob- 

ligation to admit of ſuch Pleas, yet there | 
are other and more forcible Reaſons why | 
they are by no means to be admitted. | 


ſhall aſſign two in General. 


Firſt, The firſt taken from the Ill and | j 
Fatal Conſequences which inevitably enſue | 


upon their Admiſſion. 


Secondly, The other taken from the Qua- 
lification and Temper of the Perſons who 


make theſe Pleas. 


As 
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As for che Ill Conſequences ſpringing 


from the admiſſion of them, (though ac- 
| cording to the fertile Nature of every ab- 
ſurd Principle they are indeed innumera- 


ble) yet I ſhall inſiſt only upon theſe three. 


Firſt, The firſt is; That there can be 


no Bounds or Limits put to this Plea, nor 
any poſſibility of defining the juſt Num- 
ber of particulars to which it may extend. 
For it being founded in Ignorance and 
Error (as has been ſhown) it is Evident 
that it may reach to all thoſe Things of 
| which Men may be Ignorant, and about 
which they may Err. So that there is no 
Duty, but Men may doubt and ſcruple 
the doing of ir, pretending that their Con- 
ſciences are not ſatisfied that it is a Duty or 
| ought to be done. Nor is there any Action 
|| almoſt ſo wicked and unjuſt, but they may 
pretend, that their Conſciences either prompt 
them to it as Neceſſary, or allow them in 
it as Lawful. As there was one in the late 
bleſſed Times of Rebellion and Refor- 
mation who Murdered his own Mother 
for kneeling at the Sacrament, alledging 
that it was Idolatry, and that his Conſci- 
ence told him it was his Duty to deſtroy 


Q Idolaters. 
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Idolaters. And let any Man living (if he 
can) ſtate exactly how far Conſcience will 


doubt and be unſatisfied; and give me any | 
Reaſon, I ſay any ſolid Reaſon, why, if it | 
may plead Niarifation in this or that | 
thing, it may not upon the ſame Principle 
plead it in any other Thing whatſoever. 
And ſo, if the obligation of our Laws muſt | 


then only begin, when this Plea ſhall end; 


1 fear, we ſhall never ſee either the End of i 


one, or the Beginning of the other. 


Secondly, The ſecond Ill Conſequence | 
is this: That as there can be no bound- | 
ing of chis Plea in reſpect of the Particulars | 
about which it may be made, fo when it | 
is made, there can fy no pollible evidence | 
of the f incerity of it. For all the Evi- 


dence producible muſt be the word of | 


Him who makes this Plea ; for as much | 
as He only can be J udge of his own 
Thoughts and Conſcience, and tell whe- | 
ther they be really under ſuch a perſwaſion | 
and diſſatisfaction or no. But where Men | 
may pretend Conſcience in the behalf of In- 
tereſt, J ſee no reaſon why their word | 


| ſhould be taken i in behalf of their Conſci- x 
. ence. And yer, if we hold to the Principle, | 


upon 


0 
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_ which this Plea relies, no other proof 
it can be had. Which, if it be admit- 
ted, I ſuppoſe there needs no other Argu- 
ment to demonſtrate, that this and the 


former Conſequence together are of that 


Abſurd Nature, and malign Influence, that 


| they muſt forthwith open the Flood- gates 
do all Confuſion, and like a mighty Tor» 
rent bear down before them all Law, Right, 
' Juſtice, and whatſoever elſe the Societies of 

| Mankind are ſettled by and ſupported with. 
But to proceed to yet a further and more 

| deſtructive Conſequence. In the 
Third Place, The admiſſion of this Plea 

| abſolutely binds the Hands of the Magi» 
ſtrate, and ſubjectts him to the Conſcience 
of thoſe whoſe Duty it is to be ſubject to 
Him. For let the Civil Power make what 
Laus it will; if Conſcience ſhall come 


and put in its Exception againſt them, it 


| muſt be heard „and exempt the Perſon, 
who makes the Exc 


eption, from the Bind- 


ing Power of thoſe Laws. For ſince Con- 
' ſcience commands in the Name of God, 
the Iſſue of the Queſtion muſt be, whether 

| God, or the 


Magiſtrate is to be obeyed, and 
then the Deciſion is like to be very Eaſy. 


22 — 
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This Conſequence is fo direct, and withal 


ſo ſtrong, that there is no Bar againſt it. 
So that, whereas heretofore the Magiſtrate 


paſſed for Gods Vicegerent here on Earth, 
the Weak Conſcience is now reſolved to keep | 
that Office for it ſelf, and to prefer the Ma- 
giſtrate to the Dignity of being its under 
Offcer ; For the Magiſtrate muſt make | 
only ſuch Laws, as ſuch Conſciences will | 
have made, and ſuch Laws only muſt be | 
| obeyed, as theſe Conſciences ſhall judge 
fit to be obeyed. So that upon theſe | 
Terms it is not the King, but the Ten- | 
der Conſcience that has got the Negative | 


Voice, upon the making of all our Laws, 
and which is more, upon the obſerving 
them roo, when they are made. 


I dare affirm that it is as Impoſſible for | 
any Government or Politick Body, with- | 
out a ſtanding Force, to ſubſiſt or ſupport 

it ſelf in the allowance of this Principle, | 
as it is for the Natural Body to live and 


thrive with a Dagger ſticking in its Vitals. 


Nor can any thing be fuller of Contradi- 
ction and ridiculous Paradox, than to think 
to Reconcile the Soveraignty of the Magi- 
ſtrate, and the Safety of Government, wit 
88885 — — 
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the ſturdy Pleas of Diſſenting Conſciences. It 
being all one, as if the Scepter ſhould be 
pur into the Subjekts hand, in order to his 


being Governed by it. 


I could add yet further, that, confider- 
ing Things and Perſons barely i in them- 


ſelves, it is ten to one but God rather 
ſpeaks in the Conſcience of a Lawful 


. Chriſtian Magiſtrate making a Law, than 


in the Conſcience of any Private Perſons 
I whatſoever diſſenting from it. 


And thus much for the firſt general Rea- 


| fon againſt admitting the Pleas of Weak or 
las ſome fallly call them) Tender Conſcien- 


ces: the 


Second Ga Reaſon ſhall be akin 


from thoſe qualities, which uſually accom- 
pany the ſaid Pleas ; of which there are 


20; : 
F 5 Partiality. Secondh, tt. 


Firſt, And firſt for 4s" an Few 


make this Plea themſelves, who being once 


got into Power will endure 1t in others. 


Conſult Hiſtory for the Practices of ſuch | 
in Germany, and your own Memories for 
che Practices of the late Saints in England. 
| In their general comprehenſive Tole- 
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ration, you know, Prelacy ſtood always 


joined with Popery, and both were excep- 


red together. Nor was there any Tole- 
ration allowed for the Liturgy, and eſta- 
bliſhed Worſhip of the Church of England, 
though the uſers of it pleaded Conſcience 


never r ſo much for its uſe, and the known 
Laws of God and Man, for the Rule of | 


that their Conſcience. 


But thoſe Zealots were above that Le- | 
= gal Ordinance of doing as they would be done 
by ; Nor were their Conſciences any lon- | 


ger Spiritually Weak , when their Intereſt 


was once grown Temporall ſtrong. And | 

then, notwithſtanding all their Pleas of | 
= Tendernef and out-cries againſt Perſecution, | 
whoever came under them and cloſed not 


with them, found them to be Men whoſe 
Bowels were Braſs, and whoſe Hearts were 


as hard as their Foreheads. | 
Second, The other Qualification which 
generally goes along with this Plea, and | 
ſo renders it not fit to be admitted, is k Hy- 


pocriſy. Divines generally agree upon 


this as a certain evidence of the Sincerity 


of the Heart, when it has an equal reſpe#t 


unte all God's Command, and makes Duty | 
as | 


ß d eines ae. en GEESE 
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as Duty one of the Principal Reaſons of 


its obedience ; the Conſequence of which 
is, that irs Obedience muſt needs be Uni- 


verſal. Now upon the ſame ground, If 


Conſcience be really, even in their own 
ſence, Tender, and doubts of the Lawful- 
neſs of ſuch or ſuch a Practice, becauſe it 


carries in it ſome Appearance or Sem- 
blance of Evil, though yet it dare not po- 
ſitively affirm that it is ſo, Surely it muſt, 


and will be equally afraid of every other 


Practice which carries in it the ſame ap- 


1 of Evil; and utterly abhor and 
fly from thoſe Practices which the Univer- 
ſal Conſent of all Nations and Religions 


Condemns as evidently wicked and unjuſt. 


But the Tenderneſ, we have to deal with, 


zs quite of another Nature, being ſuch an 


one as makes Men ſcruple at the Lawful- 


| neſs of a Set Form of Divine Worſhip, at 


the uſe of ſome ſolemn Rites and Ceremo- 


| nies in the Service of God; but makes 
them nor ſtick ar all at Sacrilege, which 
St. Paul equals ro Idolatry; nor at Rebel- 
lion, which the Prophet makes as bad as 
Witchcraft 3 nor at the Murder of their King 


and the Robbing and Undoing their fel- 
MP an -_ 
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low Subjects; Villainies, which not only | 
Chriſtianity proſcribes, but the common 
Reaſon of Mankind riſes up againſt, and 
by the very light of Nature Condemns. | 
And did not thoſe, who plead Tenderneſs | 
of Conſcience amongſt us, do all theſe | 
things? Nay did they not do them in the 
very ſtrength of this Plea ? 1 5 3 
In a word, are the particulars alledged | 
True, or are they not? If not, then let 
Shame and Conſul 


- 


ment from God light upon thoſe wo 


make ſuch Charges, where they are not 
due. But if all which has been alledged be | 
True, then in the Name of the, God of | 
Truth, let not thoſe paſs for Weak, and | 
much leſs for tender, Conſciences, which can 
digeſt ſuch harrid Clamorous Impieties. 
Nor let them abuſe the World, nor di- 
ſturb the Church by a falſe Cry of Super- 
ſtition, and a Cauſeleſs Separation from her 
thereupon: Eſpecially if chey will but calm- 
ly and ſeriouſſy Conſider, whoſe Ends by 
all chis they certainly ſerve, whoſe Work 
they do, and whoſe Wages they have ſo 
mugh aue ro.droads 
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In fine, the Reſult of the whole Diſ- 


cCourſe is this. That ſince the Weakneſs of 
| Conſcience, ſpoken of by St. Paul, is groun- 


ded upon ſome Ignorance for the preſent 
excuſable ; and ſince none amongſt us en- 
joying the means of Knowledge daily held 


forth by the Church, together with the 
Common uſe of his Reaſon, can be ex- 
cuſably Ignorant of any Thing which he 
is concerned to know, the Plea of ſuch 
Weakneſs can have no Place amongſt us, 


much leſs can it be allowably continued 


in, and leaſt of all can it be ſuffered to 
controul the Civil Magiſtrate either in the 


making, or the execution of Laws: But 


ought wholly to be rejected, as well for its 


pernicious Conſequences, to wit, that it is 
boundleſs, and that the Truth of it is no 
ways diſcoverable, and withal that it ſub- 
jects the Soveraign Power to thoſe, who 


are to be Subject to it, and Governed by it: 


as alſo for the Partiality and Cruelty of its 
Pleaders, who deny that to others which 


they claim to themſelves z together with 


their FHpocriſy in ſtopping at Mole-Hills | 
and leaping over Mountains, in Practiſing 
things notoriouſly unfuſt, while they ſtick 


at 
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at things mdifferent, and at the moſt bur 
doubtful. 

From all which it Uu That how 
much ſoever ſuch Pretenders may beguile 


Factious and Unſtable Minds , deceiving o 
thers and being deceived themſelves ; and | 


how much ſoever they may Mock the | 
Powers of this World, yet God is not Moc- 
led, who Senrthes the Heart , and looks | 
through the Pretence, and will Reward | 
every Man according to his Work, what- | 
loever may be his Profeſſion. = 


To which God be rendred and oforibed, as 
is moſt due, all Praiſe, Migbt, Maje- 
fy, and Dominion, both now and for 
evermore. Amen. 


Chriſtianity 


1 FR Creation of the World, and the Redem- 


| ption of Mankind, the firſt of them decla- 
re by Mo Ws and the other by Chrift Him- 
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ſelf, bringing Life and Immortality to Light 


through the Golbel. But yet ſo, that, as in 


the opening of the Day, the Appearance | 


of Light does not preſently, and totally 


drive away all dar he,, but that ſome de- 
grees remain and mingle with it: So net- 
ther has this Glorious Revelation of the | 
Goſpel quite cleared off the obſcurity of | 
many great Things revealed in it; but that 
as God has hereby e e us Light | 
enough to inform and Guide our Faith; | 
ſo He has left Darkneſs enough to Exerciſe S 
tit too. Upon which account the Apoſtle | 
here deſigning to fer forth the tranſcen- 
dent Worth of the Goſpel above all other | 


Poctrines whatſoever, recommends it to | 


our Eſteem, by theſe two Qualifications 


= Propertics __ belonging to 


i, 2s 


a Myſtery. 


As to the firſt of which, namely, The f 
Goſpels being the Wiſdom of God, that is 
to lay, the Grand Inſtance and Produdt 


of it; If we would take a ſurvey of the 


Nature af 17 dow according to the Sence 


of 


_ Firſt, That i it is the Wiſdom of God; ad 
Secondly, That it is the . of God i m | 
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| of the Ancient Philoſophers, we ſhall find 
' Ariſtotle in the ſixth of his Ethicks and the 
| ſeventh Chapter defining it. Ns 4 8p 
| oF kwwnraroy Ty got, that is, The Under- 
| ſtanding and Knowledge of Things in their 
| Nature the moſt Excellent and Valuable 
Where, though it ought to be ſuppoſed 

| that Ariſtotle carried his Notion no higher, 
| nor farther than the things of Nature, and 

chat Sr. Paul pointed chiefly at Things Re- 
|| vealed and Supernatural; yet I cannot ſee, 
| bur that the Terms made ule of by that 

great Philoſopher in the Definition or ra- 

ther Deſcription of Wiſdom laid down by 
him, do with full propriety and fitneſs fall 


in with the Account here given of this 


Divine Wiſdom by our Apoſtle in the 


Wiſdom reſpecting Speculation, or relating 


to Practice; the Things treated of in the 
Goſpel (about which the ſaid Wiſdom is 


' | employed) being certainly the Nobleſt and 
| moſt Excellent that can be, upon both 
Accounts. And though it be hard to 
determine whether of the two ought ro 


have the Preheminence ; yet, I think, we 
may rationally enough conclude, That 
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the Wiſdom here ſpoken of is principally 
of a Praftical Import ; as denoting to us | 
God's admirable and ſteady bringing about 
His * Ends and Purpoſes, by a Means 


ſutable and proper to them, and par- 
ticularly His accompliſhing His grand de- | : 


ſign of Mercy upon the World, by the | ' 
Promulgation of the Goſpel ; A Doctrine 


containing in it all the Treaſures of Divine 


Wiſdom , fo far as the fame Wiſdom has 


thought fit to reveal them. And yet ſuch 
Mien s Minds even from the Apoſtles time 
down along to ours (as bad as any) that 


| this very Wiſdom has nor failed to mecr | 


en the blindneſs and baſeneſs of | 


with a Set of Men, who Voting them- 1 


ſelves che 
World (as the greateſt Sots may eaſily do) 


only - Wits 2nd Wife Men of FU 


have made it their buſineſs to ridicule and | | 
reproach it as downright fooliſhneſs, but | 
yer ſuch a ſort of fooliſhneſs (if theTeſtimo- | 


ny of an Apoſtle may outweigh the Scoffs of 


a Buffoon ) as is Infiniteh wiſer than all the 


Wiſdom of Men. For the very wiſeſt of Men 


dos not always compaſs what they deſign, 


but this certainly and effectually does, as | 
being not only the Wiſdom ; but 
2 FR Secondly, 


4 firſt Infallible, the other Irreſiftible. 


an Inſtrument which never fails or larches 
the Great Agent who employs i it, 2 | 
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| Secondly, The Power of God too, the 


In a 
word, the Wiſdom here ſpoken of, is a Meſ- 


ſenger which always goes as far as ſent ; 


in Reaching the End He directs it to, 


in Finiſhing the Work He intends it hs 
So that, in ſhort, there could not be an 


higher and a nobler Elogy to expreſs the 


| Goſpel by, than by repreſenting it to us 
* | 4s the Wiſdom of God. For as Wiſdom in 
general is the Nobleſt and moſt Sublime 
Perfection of an Intellectual Nature, and 
* particularly 1 in God Himſelf, is the Lead- 
ing, Ruling Attribute, preſcribing to all 
dhe reſt; ſo a Commendation drawn from 
| thence, mult needs be the moſt glorious 
| that can poſlibly paſs upon any Action or 

| Deſign proceeding from ſuch an One. And 
che Apoſtle ſeems here moſt peculiarly to 
have directed this Encomium of the Go- 
| ſpel, as a Defiance to the Philoſophers of 
his Time, the Fluſtring Vain-glorious 
| Greeks, who pretended ſo much to magni- 
| fy, and even Adore the Wiſdom they pro- 
feſſed, and, with . modeſty (no doubt) 
confin d 
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confin'd wholly to themſelves : A Wiſdom, 
I chink, little to be envyed them; being 
fuch, as none, who had it, could be the 
better, nor conſequently the wiſer for. 


And thus much for the firſt Thing con- 


rained in the Words, and propoſed from 
them; namely, That the Goſpel is the 
Wiſdom of God. I proceed now to the Se- 
cond, which we ſhall chiefly inſiſt upon, 


and that is concerning the Myſteriouſneſs 


of it; as, That it is the Wiſdom of God. 
in a Myſtery. For the proſecution of which, 
we ſhall enquire into, and endeavour to 


give ſome Account of the Reaſons ( ſo far 


| as we may preſume to judge of them) why 
God ſhould deliver to Mankind a Religi- | 
on ſo full of Myſteries as the Chriſtian Re- 


ligion certainly is, and was ever accoun- 
ted to be. Now the Reaſons of this in 


general I conceive may be ſtated upon 


theſe two Grounds. | 


Firſt, The Nature and Quality of the 


Things created of in the Chriſtian Reli- | 


e 


gion. 


gion (both as to the General, and Particu- 


lar Nature of it) is deſigned, with relation 
. 8285 — 


Secondly, The Ends to which all Reli- 
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to the Influence which ir ought to have up- 
on the Minds of Men. 5 
And firſt of all: For the Nature of the 
Things themſelves, which are the Subject 
Matter of the Chriſtian Religion; there 
are in them theſe three Qualifications or Pro- 
perties, which do and muſt of Neceſſity 
render them Myſterious, Obſcure, and of 
difficult Apprehenſion. As, 
Firſt, Their ſurpaſſing Greatneſs and In- 
equality to the Mind of Man. The Chri- 
ſtian Religion, as ro a great part of it, is 
bur a kind of Comment upon the Divine 
Nature; an Inſtrument to convey right 
Conceptions of God into the Soul of Man, 
| fo far as it is capable of receiving them. 
Bur now God (we know) is an Infinite 
| Being, without any Bounds or Limitati- 
J ons of His Efſence, Wonderful in His 
I Ackings, Tnconceivable in His Purpoſes, and 
I Hiexpreſſible in His Attributes; which yet, 
as Great as they are, if ſeverally taken, 
- | give us but an Incomplete Repreſentation 
of Him. He is another World in Himſelf, 
- | too high for our Speculations, and too 
- | great for our Deſcriptions. For, how can 
ſuch Vaſt and Mighty things be crowded. 


' R into 


— 
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into a little, finite Underſtanding! Hea- 


ven, I confeſs, enters into us, as we muſt 
into That, by a very narrow Paſſage. But 
how ſhall the Ring of Glory, whom the Hea- 
vens themſelves cannot contain, enter in by 
theſe Doors? by a Weak Imagination, a 
Slender Notion, and a Contracted Intel- 
lect? How ſhall theſe poor ſhort Faculties 
"meaſure the Lengths of His Eternity, the 
| Breadth and Expanſions of His Immenſity, 
the Heights of His Preſcience, and the 
Depths of His Decrees? and laſt of all, 


that Unutrerable , Incomprehenſible My- * 


ſtery of Two Natures United into one 


| Perſon, and again of one and the ſame 


Nature diffuſed into a Tripple Perſonality? 


All which being ſome of the Prime, Fun-“ 


damental Matters treated of in our Religi- 
on, how can it be otherwiſe than a Syſteme 


of Myſteries, and a knot of dark, inex- 


plicable Propoſitions ? Since it exhibits 
to us ſuch Things as the very Condition | 
of our Nature renders us Uncapable ot | 

clearly underſtanding. 


The Socinians indeed, who would ob- 
trude upon the World, (and of late more 
daringly than ever) a New — 
LEED 


on of: and this not only in defiance of 
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of their own Inventing, will admit of no- 
thing Myſterious in this Religion, or ſuch 
as the Natural Reaſon of Man cannot 
have a clear and comprehenſive percepti- 


the expreſs Words of Scripture ſo frequent- 


ly and fully affrming the contrary , but 
alſo of the conſtant, univerſal ſenſe of all 
Antiquity, unanimouſly confeſſing an In- 
comprehenſibility in many of the Articles 
of the Chriſtian Faith. So that theſe bold 
Perſons ſtand alone by themſelves, upon 


a new bottom, and an Upſtart Principle, 


not much above an Hundred years old, 


ſpitting upon all Antiquity before them; 
and (as ſome have well obſerved of them 
ho have wrote againſt them) are the on- 


ly Sect of Men in the World, who ever 


pretended to ſet up, or own a Religion 
without either a Myſtery or a Sacrifice be- 
longing to it. For, as we have ſhewn, 

that they deny the firſt, ſo they equally 
explode the latter, by denying Chriſt to 
be properly a Prieſt, or His Death to 
have been a Propitiatory Obligation for the 

Sins of the World. And now are not 


theſe bleſſed New Lights (think we) fit 
e R 2 co 
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to be encouraged, courted, and have Pane- 
gyricks made upon their Wonderful Abili- 


ries, forſooth 2 Whilſt they onthe other ſide 
are employing the utmoſt of thoſe Abilities 


([ ſuch as they are) in Blaſpheming our Sa- F 


viour, and Overturning our Religion? 
Bur this is their hour, and the Power of Dark- 


| neſs. For it is a Truth too too manifeſt | 


to be denied, That there have been more | 


Innovations upon, and Blaſphemies againſt the | 

Chief Articles of our Faith publiſhed in 
this Kingdom, and that after a more Au- |- 
dacious and Scandalous manner, within 


theſe ſeveral years laſt paſt, than have been | 


known here for ſome Centuries of years | 
before (even thoſe times of Confuſion 


both in Church and State betwixt Forty 
One and Sixty not excepted) : And what 
this may produce and end in, God only at 
preſent knows, and I wiſh the whole Na- 
tion may not at length feel. ö 
Secondly, A ſecond Qualification of the 
Chief Things treated of in our Religion 
(and which muſt needs render them - 
ſterious) is their Spirituality and Abſtraftion | 
from all Senſible and Corporeal Matter. Of 
which ſort of Things it is impoſſible for 
355 the 
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the Underſtanding of Man to form to it 
ſelf an exact Idea, or Repreſentation. So that 
when we hear, or read that God is a Spirit, 
and that Angels and the Souls of Men- are 
Spirits, our Apprehenſions are utterly at a 
loſs how to frame any Notion or Reſem- 

Hhlance of them, but are put to float and 
wander in an endleſs Maze of Gueſſes and 
Conjectures, and know not certainly what 
to fix upon. For in this Caſe we can fetch 

in no Information, or Relief to our Un- 
derſtandings from our Senſes; no Picture 
or Draught of theſe Things from the Re- 
ports of the Eye; but we are left Entire- 
ly to the uncertainties of Fancy, to the 
Flights and Ventures of bold Imagination. 

And here, to illuſtrate the Caſe a little, let 

| us imagine a Man, who was born blind, 

able, upon bare Hear-ſay, to conceive in 
his Mind all the Varieties, and Curioſi- 

ties of Colour, to draw an exact Scheme 
of Conſtantinople, or a Map of France; to 

deſcribe the Towns, point out the Rivers, 
and diſtinguiſh the Situations of theſe, 

5 | and the like Great and Extraordinary Pla- 

ces: And when ſuch an One is able to 

do all this, and not before, then perhaps 
5 R 3 may 
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may we alſo apprehend what a Spirit, an 
Angel, or an Immaterial Being is. The diffi- 
culty of underſtanding which fufficiently 


appears from this One Conſideration : 


That in all the Deſcriptions which we 


make of God, Angels, and Spirits, we ſtill de- 


ſcribe them by ſuch Things as we ſee, and 


when we have done, we profeſs that they 


are Inviſible. But then to do this Argu- 


ment right again on the other ſide; As | 
it would be extreamly ſottiſh, and irra- 
tional for a blind man to conclude, and 
affitm poſitively, That there neither are, 
nor can be any ſuch Things, as Colours, Pi- 
ures, or Landskips, becauſe he finds, that 


he cannot form to Himſelf any true No- 
tion, Idea, or Mental Perception of them: 
So would it be equally, or rather ſuperla- 
tively more Unreaſonable, for us to deny 
the Great Articles of our Chriſtianity, be- 


cauſe we cannot frame in our Minds any 
Clear, Explicit, and Exact Repreſentation 
of them. And yet this is the true ſtate of | 
the whole matter, and of the Ratiocination |} 
of ſome Men about it, how Abſurd, and 
inconſequent ſoever, we ſee, it is. Let this 
therefore be another and a ſecond Cauſe, why 
Lo „ 
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| the Chriſtian Religion which treats of, and 
. | is converſant about ſuch Things, muſt of 
r | Neceſſity be Myſterious. = 
- | Third, A third Property of Matters be- 
> | longing to Chriſtianity, and which alſo ren- 
ders them myſterious, is their Strangeneſs and 
| | Unreducibleneſsto the common Methods and Ob- 
I ſervations of Nature. I for my part can- 
not look upon any Thing ( whatſoever 
| others can) as a more Fundamental Article 
of the Chriſtian Religion than Chriſt's Sa- 
| | tisfafkion for Sin; by which alone the loſt 
I Fons of Adam are reconciled to their offend- 
ed God, and fo put into new Capacities of 
Salvation; and yet perhaps there is no- 
thing more ſurprizing, ſtrange, and out of 
the road of Common Reaſon than this, if 
compared with the general courſe, and way 
of Mens Acting. For that He, who was 
the offended Perſon, ſhould project and pro- 
vide a ſatisfaction to Himſelf in the behalf 
of him who had offended Him, and with fo 
much Zeal concern Himſelf to ſolicite a 
' Reconciliation wich thoſe whom He had 
no need of being Reconciled unto , but 
might with equal Juſtice and Honour have 
deſtroyed them, was a Thing quite beſide 
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may we alſo apprehend what a Spirit, an 


Angel, or an Inmaterial Being is. The difh- 


culty of underſtanding which ſufficiently 
appears from this One Conſideration: 
'T hat in all the Deſcriptions which we 
make of God, Angels, and Spirits, we ſtill de- 


ſcribe them by ſuch Things as we ſee, and | 
when we have done, we profeſs that they 
are Inviſible. But then to do this Argu- 
ment right again on the other ſide; As | 
it would be extreamly ſottiſh, and irra- | 
tional for a blind man to conclude , and 


affirm poſi itively, That there neither are, 
nor can be any lock Things, as Colours, Pi- 


ctures, or Lands lips, becauſe he finds, that 
he cannot form to Himſelf any true N- 


tion, Idea, or Mental Perception of them: 


So would it be equally, or rather ſuperla- 


tively more Unreaſonable, for us to deny 


the Great Articles of our Chrittianity, be- 


cauſe we cannot frame in our Minds any 


Clear, Explicit, and Exact Repreſentation 
of them. And yet this is the true ſtate of 
the whole matter, and of the Ratiocination | 
of ſome Men X it, how Abſurd, and 
inconſequent ſoever, we ſee, it is. Fae this | 
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che Chriſtian Religion which treats of, and 
is converſant about ſuch Things, muſt of 


Neceſſity be Myſterious. 


| Thirdly, A third Property of Matters be- 
- | longing to Chriſtianity, and which alſo ren- 
ders them myſterious, is their Strangeneſ and 
| Hnreducibleneſs to the common Methods and Ob. 
| /ervations of Nature. I for my part can- 
not look upon any Thing ( whatſoever 
| others can) as a more Fundamental Article 
| of the Chriſtian Religion than Chriſt's Sa- 
| tisfaftion for Sin; by which alone the loſt 
| Sons of Adam are reconciled to their offend- 
ed God, and fo put into new Capacities of 
| Salvation; and yet perhaps there is no- 
ching more ſurprizing, ſtrange, and out of 
| the road of Common Reaſon than this, if 
compared with the general courſe, and way 
| of Mens Acting. For that He, who was 
the offended Perſon, ſhould project and pro- 
vide a ſatisfaction to Himſelf in the behalf 
of him who had offended Him, and with ſo 
much Zeal concern Himſelf co ſolicite a 
| Reconciliation wich thoſe whom He had 
no need of being Reconciled unto , but 
might with equal Juſtice and Honour have 
| deſtroyed them, was a Thing quite beſide 
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the Common courſe of the World; and 


much more was it ſo, That a Father ſhould 


deliver up an Innocent and Infinitely be- 
loved Son to be ſacrificed for the redem- | 
ption of His juſtly hated and abhorred | 
Enemies; and on the other hand, that a Son 
who loved His Father as much as He could. | 
be loved by Him, ſhould lay down His 
| Life for the Declared Rebels and Enemies 


of Him whom He ſo tranſcendently lo- 


ved, and of Himſelf roo: This I ſay was 
ſuch a Tranſaction, as we can find no- 
thing like; or Analogous to in all the 
dealings of Men, and cannot but be ow n- 
ed as wholly beſide, if not alſo directly 
contrary to all humane Methods. And 
fo true is this, that ſeveral Things expreſly 
affirmed of God in Scripture, relating to 


the Prime Articles of our Faith, are denj- 


ed, or cluded by the Arians and Socinians, 


becauſe they Croſs and Contradict the 
Notions taken up by them from what 


they have obſerved in Creating Beings, and 
particularly in Men; which yet is 7 4 
g ao | 


fallacy and inconſequence concluding 
imparibus tanquam paribus , and more than 


ſufficiently confuted and blown off, hy 
e. n a. . Wes 
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that one Paſſage of the Prophet concerning 


|| Almighty God; that His Thoughts are not 


as our Thoughts, nor His Ways as our Ways, 
Ja. 55. 8. to which we may add, that nei- 


| ther is His Nature as our Nature, nor his 
Divine Perſons as our Perſons. And if fo, 


where is the Socinian Logick in arguing 
from one to the other? And yet 'tis ma- 
nifeſt, that they hardly make uſe of any 


other way of arguing concerning the main 


Points in Controverly between them and 
the Church but this FOE 


Bur there are alſo 'two other Principal 


Articles of the Chriſtian Religion, which do as 
much tranſcend the common Notion and 
Obſervation of Mankind as the former. One 


of which is the Converſion and Change of 
a Man's Sinful Nature, commonly cal- 


led the Work of Regeneration or the New- 
birth; concerning which, Men are apt to 


Wonder (and deſervedly too) by what 


ſtrange Power and Efficacy it ſhould come to 


paſs, That ever any One ſhould be brought 


4 2 conquer, and ſhake off thoſe Invete- 


* Apperites and Deſires which are both 
iolent in their Actings, and fo early 


in their Original, (as being born with 


him); 
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the Common courſe of the World; and 


much more was it ſo, That a Father ſhould 
deliver up an lnnocetit and Infinitely be- 


loved Son to be ſacrificed for the redem- 
prion of His juſtly hated and abhorred 
Enemies; and on the other hand, that a Son 
_ who loved His Father as much as He could 
be loved by Him, ſhould lay down His 
Life for the e Rebels and Enemies 


of Him whom He fo . lo- 


ved, and of Himſelf too: This I ſay was | 


ſuch 2 Tranſaction, as we can find no- 
thing like; or Analogous to in all the 
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chat one Paſſage of the Prophet concerning 
Almighty God; that His Thoughts are not 
as our Thoughts, nor His Ways as our Ways, 


Jia. 55. 8. to which we may add, that nei- 
ther is His Nature as our Nature, nor his 


Divine Perſons as our Perſons. And if fo, 
| where is the Socinian Logick in arguing 
| from one to the other? And yet tis ma- 
| nifeſt, that they hardly make uſe of any 

other way of arguing concerning the main 
Points in Controverly between them and 
che Church but this — 
But there are alſo two other Principal 
Articles of the Chriſtian Religion, which do as 
much tranſcend the common Notion and 
| Obſervation of Mankind as the former. One 
of which is the Converſion and Change of 
a Man's Sinful Nature, commonly cal- 
led the Work of Regeneration or the New- 
| birth, concerning which, Men are apt to 


Wonder (and delervedly too) by what 


ſtrange Power and Efficacy it ſnould come to 


paſs, That ever any One ſhould be brought 
| tg conquer, and ſhake off thoſe Invete- 
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him) ; and to have other New ones, and 
thoſe abſolutely contrary to the former 
planted in their room. So that when our 
Saviour in John 3. diſcourſed of theſe things 
to Nicodemus, a great Rabbi amongſt the 


Jews, and told him that he muſt be born 
again ; he was preſently amazed, and non- 


plusd at it, as at a Paradox and Impoſſi- 


on, How can theſe Things be? In which 


indeed, he ſaid no more, than what the | 


hearts of moſt Men living are apt to ſay 


concerning moſt of the Articles of our 


_ Chriſtian Religion. 


But above all, the Article of the Reſur- | 


rection ſeems to lye marvellouſſy croſs to 


the common Experience of Mankind. For 
| who ever was yet ſeen by them, after a To- 
tal Conſumption into Duſt and Aſhes, to riſe 


again, and to reſume the ſame Numerical 


of Thought, and Scruple, upon the propoſal 


bility ; and forthwith began to Queſti- | 


Body? This is a Thing which amongſt | 
all the rare Occurrences of the World, 
all the Wonders, and Anomalies of Na- | 
ture, was never yet met with in any One 
ſingle inſtance ; and conſequently , Men 


muſt needs be apt to ſtartle, and to be full 
of | 
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| | of fo ſtrange a Thing to their Under- 
* | ſtandings. And if any one ſhould chink, 
that he can make this out by bare reaſon, 
| (as poſſibly ſome Opiniators may) let 
him by all means in the next place, try 
| the ſtrength of his doughty Reaſon about 
* | Tranſubſtantiation, or turn Knight Errant in 

Divinity, encounter Giants and Wind- 

| mills, and adventure to explain things im- 
| | poſſible to be explained. This therefore is 

> | a Third Cauſe of the Unavoidable Myſte- 

' | ri0uſneſs of the chief Articles of the Chriſtian | 
| Religion; namely, That moſt of them 
fall, neither within the common courſe of 

| Men's Actings, nor the compaſs of their 

Obſervation.” ” _ 


) 
, And thus much for the Firſt Ground of 
- | the Goſpels being deliver d to the World 
? | ma Myſtery ; namely, the Nature and Qua- 
h of the Things treated of in the Goſpel. I 
| | come now to the 

* Second Ground, which is ſtated upon 
- | ſome of the Principal Ends and Deſigns of Re- 

> | ligion. Bur before I enter upon the diſcuſ- 
1 ſion of this, may it not be objected, That 

| | the Grand Deſign of Religion is to engage 

f Men in the Practice of ſuch Things, as it 
1 —̃ 
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him); and to have other New ones, and 


thoſe abſolutely contrary to the former 
planted in their room. So that when our 


Saviour in John 3. diſcourſed of theſe things 
to Nicodemus, a great Rabbi amongſt the | 
Jews, and told him that he muſt be born | 
again; he was preſently amazed, and non- | 
plus d at it, as at a Paradox and Impoſſi- 

bility ; and forthwith began to Queſti- 

on, How can theſe Things be? In which | 
indeed, he ſaid no more, than what the | 
hearts of moſt Men living are apt to ſay | 
concerning moſt of the Articles of our 


Chriftian Religion. 


But above all, the Article of the Reſur- | | 
rection ſeems to lye marvellouſly croſs ro | 
the common Experience of Mankind. For | 


who ever was yet ſeen by them, after aTo- 


tal Conſumption into Duſt and Aſhes, to rife 
again, and to reſume the ſame Numerical 


Body 2 This is a Thing which amongſt 


all the rare Occurrences of the World, | 
all the Wonders, and Anomalies of Na- | 
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of ſo ſtrange a Thing to their Under- 
| ſtandings. And if any one ſhould think, 
that he can make this out by bare reaſon, 
| (as poſſibly ſome Opiniarors may) let 
him by all means in the next place, try 
| the ſtrength of his doughty Reaſon about 
| Tranſubſantiation, or turn Knight Errant in 
| Divinity, encounter Giants and Wind- 
| mills, and adventure to explain things im- 


po oflible to be explained. This therefore is 


a Third Cauſe of the Unavoidable Myſte- 
riouſneſs of the chief Articles of the Chriſtian 


Religion ; namely , That moſt of them 


fall, "nelther within the common courſe of 
Men's Actings, nor che compaſs of their 


Obſervation. 


And thus much for che Fi ſþ Ground of 
the Goſpel's being deliverd to the World 
| in a Miſtery ; namely, the Nature and Qua- 
| lity of the Things treated of in the Goſpel, I _ 


| come now to ho 


Second Ground, which i is ſtated upon 


| ſome of the Principal Ends and Deſigns of Re- 
gion. But before I enter upon the diſcuſ- 
ion of this, may it not be objected, That 
|| the Grand Deſi ign of Religion is to engage 
| Men in the Practice of ſuch Things, as it 
com- 
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commands? And that this muſt needs be | 


ſo much the more eaſily effected, by how 
much the more Clearly ſuch Things are re- 
preſented to Men's Underſtandings, without 


are concerned about it. 
Now to this I anſwer, Firſt, Thar it is 


as much the Deſign of Religion to oblige 
Men to believe the Credenda, as to Pra- | 
ctice the Agenda of it: and Secondly, That 
Notwithſtanding the obſcurity and Myſteri- | 

ouſneſs of the Credenda, conſidered in them- 


ſelves, there is yet as Clear a Reaſon for 
the belief of theſe, as for the Practice of 


the other. They exceed indeed the Na- 


tural force of Humane Reaſon to Com- 


prehend them Scientifically, and are therefore 


Mind's aſſent to a thing upon the Credit 


of His Teſtimony, who. ſhall report it to 


us. And thus we aſſent to the Great and 


Muyſte- 


any Myſtery or Obſcurity in them. For as 
much as the way to obey a Law, is to know | 
it; and the way to know it, is to have it 


plainly and clearly propounded to ſuch as | 


propoſed, not to our Knowledge, but to 
our Belief ; For as much as Belief ſupplies 
the want of Knowledge, where Knowledge 
is not to be had; and is properly the 


t 
. 


Myſterious Points of our Faith. For know 
© | and underſtand them throughly we cannot; 
but ſince God has revealed and affirmed 


| Reaſon, upon His bare Word, believe and 
aſſent to them as ſuch. OF 


tance; as preſenting themſelves to our firſt, 
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them to be True, we may with the higheſt 


But then as for thoſe. Things, that con- 


| cern our Practice (upon which only the 


objection proceeds) they indeed are of 
that clearneſs, that Innate Evidence, and 
Perſpicuity, even in themſelves, that they 


| do (as it were) meet our Underſtandings 


half way, and being once propoſed to us 


need not our Study, but only our Accep- 


our eaſieſt, and molt early Apprehenſions. 
So that, in ſome things, it is much more 
difficult for a Man, upon a very ordinary 
uſe of his Judgment, to be Ignorant of his 
Duty than to Learn it; as it would be 


much harder for him, while he is awake, 
| | ro keep his Eyes always ſhut, than open. 


In ſumm, the Articles of our Faith are 
thoſe Depths, in which the Elephant may 
ſwim; and the Rules of our Practice thoſe 
Shatlows in which the Lamb may wade. 
Bur as both Light and Darkneſs make but 
— one 
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one natural Day; So here, both the clear- 
neſs of the Agenda, and the obſcurity or My- 
feery of the Credenda of the Goſpel, conſti- 


being thus removed, I come now to ſhew, 


That the Myſteriouſneſs of thoſe parts of | 
the Goſpel, called the Credenda, or matters | 
of our Faith, is moſt ſubſervient to the | 

| Great, Important Ends of Religion; and 


that upon theſe following Accounts. 


Firſt, Becauſe Religion in the Prime In- : 


ſtitution of it was deſigned to make Im- 


preſſions of Awe and Reverential Fear up- 


on Men's minds. The mind of Man is 


naturally licentious; and there is nothing 
which it is more averſe from, than Duty. 


Nothing which it more abhors than Re- 


ſtraint. It would, if let alone, laſh out, 


and Wantonize in a boundleſs Enjoyment | 


and Gratification of all its Appetites and 


tute but one Entire Religion. And ſo 
much in Anſwer to this Objection. Which 


Inclinations. And therefore God, who de- 


ſigned Man to a Supernatural End, thought 
fit alſo to engage him to a way of living | 
above the bare courſe of Nature; and for | 
that purpoſe to oblige him to a ſevere a- 
bridgment, and controul of his meer Ne | 
p tHra 


| Mcthods of a Myſterious Religion. 


| croachments of bold minds, He has hedg- 
ed it in with a Sacred and Majeſtick ob- 

I ſcurity, in ſome of the Principal parts = 
it. Which, that it is the moſt effectual way 
to ſecure a Reverence to it from ſuch 


perience of Mankind can make it: It be- 
ing an Obſervation too frequent and com- 
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tural Deſires. And this can never be done, 
but by imprinting upon his judgment ſuch 
apprehenſions of Dread and Terror, as may 
ſtave off an Eager and Luxurious Appetite 
from its deſired ſatisfactions; which the 


Infinite Wiſdom of God has thought fit in 
| ſome meaſure to do by Non-pluſſing the 


World with certain New and Unaccount- 


able Revelations of Himſelf and the Divine 


To protect which from the ſawcy 8. 


minds, is as certain, as the Univerſal Ex- 


mon to be at all doubted of, That Fami- 
liarity breeds Contempt; and it holds, not 


more in Point of Converſe, than in Point 
of Knowledge. For as Eaſineſs of Acceſs, 
Frankneſs and Openneſs of Behaviour does 
by degrees lay a Man open to Scorn and 

Contempt, eſpecially from ſome Diſpoſi- 


tions; ſo a full inſpection, and penetration 
SO into 
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into all the Difficulties and Secrets of any | ſ. 
Object is apt to make the mind inſult over | c 
it, as over a Conquered Thing: for all | o 
Knowledge is a kind of Conqueſt over | þ 
T3 
if 


the Thing we know. 4 
Diſtance preſerves reſpect, and we ſtill | 
imagine ſome tranſcendent Worth in things | 
above our reach. Moſes was never more | | 
Reverenced than when he wore his Veil. 1 
0 
n 


Nay the very Sanctum Sanctorum would 
not have had ſuch a Veneration from the 
Jeus had they been permitted to enter into 
t, and to gaze and ſtare upon it, as often tf 
as they did upon the other parts of the | o 
Temple. The High-Preeſt himſelf, who c. 
alone was ſuffered to enter into it, yet was | it 
to do ſo but once à year; left the frequency In 
of the ſight might inſenſibly leflen that | b 
Adoration, which fo Sacred a Thing was | 
ſill to maintain upon his Thoughts. F 
Many Men, who in their Abſence have In 
been great and admired for their Fame, fl 
find a diminution of that reſpect upon | x 
their Perſonal Preſence : Even the great | 
Apoſtle St. Paul himſelf found ic ſo ; as he 
himſelf tells us 2 Cor. 10. 10. And upon | y 
the ſame. account it is, that the Kings of | b 
— — ſome 
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ſome Nations, to keep up a living and a 
conſtant awe of themſelves in the minds 
| of their Subjects, ſhew themſelves to them 


but once a year: and even that perhaps 


may be ſomething with the ofteneſt, con- 


ſidering, that Perſons, whoſe Greatneſs 


generally conſiſts rather in the Height of 


their Condition, than in the Depth 'of their 
| Under tndng, Laden appear fry, d 


openly, but they Expoſe themſelves in 
more Senſes than one. 


In all great Reſpect, or Honour mewn, 


there is ſomething of Wonder ; bur a Thing 


| often ſeen (we know) be it never fo ex- 
cellent, yet ceaſing thereby ro be New, 
it ceaſes alſo to be Wonder d at. For as 
much as it is not the Worth or Excellency, 


but the Strangeneſs of a thing, which draws 


the Eyes and Admiration of Men after ir ; 


For can any thing in Nature be imagined 


| more glorious and beautiful than the Sun 
| ſhining in his full Might? and yet how 
many more Spectators and Wonderers does 
| the ſame Sun find under an Ecliple > 


But to purſue this Notion and Obſer- 


vation yet further, I conceive it will not 
be amiſs to conſider, how it has been the = 


* Cuſtom 
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iiius qa, their Sacred and peculiar 


Cuſtom of all the Sober, and Wiſe Nati- 
ons of the World till to reſerve the Great 
Rites of their Religion in Occulto; Thus, 


how ſtudiouſſy did the Egyptians, thoſe | 
great Maſters of all Learning, lock up their | 
| Sacred Things from all Acceſs, and Know- 
| ledge of the Vulgar! Whereupon their | 
Gods were pictured, and repreſented with | | 
their Finger upon their Mouth, thereby (as | 
it were) enjoining Silence to their Votaries, | | 
and forbidding all Publication of their My- | 
ſteries. Nor was this all, but for the ber- | 


ter concealing of the Sacra Arcana of their | 


Religion, they uſed alſo a peculiar Chara- 
cter unknown to the Common People, | 
and underſtood only by themſelves ; and | 

laſt of all, that they might het the more! 
ſurely keep off all others from any acquain- | 
rance with Theſe Secrets, the Prieſthood was 
made Hereditary amongſt them, by which 
means they eaſily ſecured, and confined | 
the knowledge of their Sacerdotal Rites | | 


wholly wichin their own Family. The | 


like alſo is reported of the Phenicians, | 


the Babylonians, and the Grecians, that 
chey had their ie yeaungm and their 


way | 
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way of writing, by which they reſcued 


the Revered Myſteries of their Religion from 


the rude Inſpection of the Rout. And 


| Laſtly, that the ſame courſe of Secrecy, 


and Concealment, was alſo followed by 


' the Romans, though in a different way, 
and not 


by the uſe of ſuch peculiar Cha- 
racters, is ſufficiently evident, from that 


| known Introduction, and Prologue to their 
Sacred Rites, Procul eftee profani ; by which 
they drove far away the Profane, and ſuch 
| were all thoſe accounted, who were not 
actually engaged in the ſaid Religious 
Performances. And now to what purpoſe 
| do thele ſeveral inſtances ſerve, but to ſhew 
us, Thar as in the Jewiſh Church the Peo- 
ple were not ſuffered to enter into the Ho- 
' ly of Holies, nor to pry or look into the 
Ark, no nor ſo much as co touch it, and 
all this by the Particular, Expreſs Prohibi- 
tion of God Himſelf; ſo among the Hea- 
thens, the moſt Civilizd, Learned, and beſt 

| Reputed Nations for Wiſdom have, by the 
bare Light and Conduct of their Natural 


Reaſon, ſtill taken the ſame way to eſta- 


bliſh in Men's Minds a Veneration for 
their Religion? That is, by keeping the 
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Chief Parts and Myſteries of it ſhut up from 


—_——_. —_— r 


the promiſcuous View and Notice of that 


ſort of Men who are but too quickly 


brought (God knows ) to ſlight and nau- 


ſeate what they once think they underſtand. | 
| Now that the ſeveral Religions of the 
forementioned Nations of the Gentiles were | 
falſe and Idolatrous, I readily own; but 
that their method of preſerving the Reve- | 
rence of them ( which is all that I here in- 
ſiiſt upon) was founded upon any perſwa- 
ſion they had of the falſehood, and Idola- 
try of the ſaid Religions, this I abſolutely | 
deny, ſince it is not imaginable that any 
ſort of Men whatſoever, could heartily own | 


and profeſs any ſort of Religion, which they | 
themſelves fully believed to be falſe; and 
therefore ſince it could not be but that they 


believed their ſeveral Religions True, 
(though really and indeed they were not 
ſo ) yet the way which they took to keep 


up an Awful eſteem of them in the hearts! 


of ſuch as profeſſed them, was no doubt 
founded upon an Excellent Philoſophy, 


and Knowledge of the temper of Man's 
mind in relation to Sacred matters. So that, 
although their Subject was bad, yet, their 


Au- 


ginal Integrity and Happineſs, was by Pride 
| founded upon an Irregular deſire of Know- P 


| ledge; and therefore it ſeems to be a courſe 
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Argumentation, and Diſcourſe upon it, was 
highly Rational. . 
Secondly, A ſecond Ground of the M- 


ſteriouſneſs of Religion (as it is delivered by 
God to Mankind) is His moſt Wiſe Pur- 


poſe thereby to humble the Pride and 


haughtineſs of Man's reaſon. A quality 
ſo peculiarly odious to God, that it may 
| be ſaid, not ſo much to imprint upon 


Men the image, as to Communicate to 


them the very Eſſence of Lucifer. The 


way by which Man firſt fell from his Ori- 


moſt agreeable to the Divine Wiſdom to 
contrive Man's Recovery by ſuch a Method 
as ſhould abaſe and Nonplus him in that 
very Perfection, whereof the Ambitious Im- 
provement firſt caſt him down from that 
glorious Condition. In ſhort, Man would be 
like God in Knowledge, and fo he fell; and 


| now it he will be like him in Happineſs too, 


God will effect it in ſuch a way, as ſhall 


| convince him to his face, that he knows no- 
thing. The whole courſe of his Salvation, 


{hall be all Riddle and Myſtery to him; 


= He he 
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he ſhall (as I may fo expreſs it) be carried 
up to Heaven in a Cloud. Inſtead of Evi- 
dence ſpringing from Things themſelves, 
and clear Knowledge growing from ſuch 
an Evidence, his Underſtanding muſt now 
be contented with the poor, dimn Light of 


Faith; which (as I have ſhewn) guides on- 
ly in the Strength and Light of anothers | 
Knowledge, and is properly a Seeing with | 

anothers Eyes; as being otherwiſe wholly | 

unable to inform us about the great Things | 
of our Peace, by any Immediate inſpecti- 


on of thoſe Things themſelves. 


| Whereupon we find the Goſpel ſet u 
(as it were) in Triumph over all that Vi- 


tbe 17th to the end of the Chap. Where is the 
Wiſe, where is the Scribe, and where is the 


Diſputer of this World > God is there ſaid 
to have made Fooliſh the per) Wiſdom of if, 


So that when the World by Wiſdom knew not 
God; that is, by all their Philoſophy could 


not find out, either how He was to be ſer- 


ved, or by what means to be enjoyed, 


phy, which the Learned 
and more Refined parts of the World ſo | 
much boaſted of, and Valned themſelves 


upon; as we have it in the 1 Cor. 1. from 
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this Grand Diſcovery was made to them 
Hy the fooliſhneſs of Preaching (as the World 
then eſteemed it;) nay and of Preaching 

the Croſs too; A thing utterly exploded 
both by Jew, and Greek, as the greateſt Ab- 
| furdity imaginable, and contrary to all 

I their Received Principles, and Reaſonings 

I about the way of Man's attaining to true 

+ | Happineſs. And yet, as high as they bore 

I themſelves, their ſtrongeſt Reaſonings were 

to bend to this Weakneſs of God, (as the 

- | Apoſtle in deriſion of thoſe, who thought | 
it fo, there calls it) and their ſublimeſt | 

> | Wiſdom to ſtoop to this Fooliſhneſs, if lo be 

- | they were not reſolved to be too ſtrong, 

I | and too Wiſe ( forſooth ) to be ſaved. 

> | For as the Primitive Effect of Know- 

s | ledge was firſt to puff up, and then to 

u | throw down; So the contrary method of 

e | Grace and Faith is firſt to depreſs, and then 

JJ OE GS 

d | The Difficulty, and Strangeneſs of ſome 

t. of the Chief Articles of our Religion, 

ot | ſach as are thoſe of the Trinity, and of 

d | the Incarnation, and Satisfaction of Chriſt, 

r- | are Notable Inſtruments in the hand of 

d, Cad to keep the Soul low and bumble, and 

7 2. 
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to check thoſe: Selt-Complacencies which 


it is apt to grow into by an over-weening 
conceit of its own Opinions, more than 


by any other Thing whatſoever. For 
Man en af is ſcarce ſo fond of the 


Off- ſpring of his Boch, as of that of his | 


Soul. His Notions are his Darlings ; So 


that neither Children, nor Self, are half fo | 
Dear to him, as the Only begotten of his 
Mind. And therefore in the Diſpenſati- 


ons of Religion God will have this 8 Be- 


gotten, this Beſt beloved, this Tſaac of our 
Souls ( above all other Offerings that a 


Man can bring Him) to be Jacifged, and 
given up to Fm. 


Thirdly, God in 1 great Wiſdom has been 
pleaſed to put a Myſteriouſneſs into the 
Greateſt Articles of our Religion, thereby to 

engage us in a cloſer, and more diligent 
Search into them. He would have them 

the Objects of our Study, and for that 

Done has render d them hard and diff- 
cult. For no Man ſtudies Things plain 
and Evident, and ſuch as by their Native 
Clearneſs do even prevent our Search, and 
of their own accord offer themſelves to 


dur Underſtandings. The . 
1 
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of all enquiry is the obſcurity as well as 
Worth of the Thing enquired after. And 


| God has thought good to make the Con- 


ſtitution, and Complexion of our Religion | 
ſuch, as may fit it to be our Buſineſs and 


| our Task; to require, and take up all 


our Intellectual Strengths, and in a 
| word, to try the force of our Beſt, our 
Nobleſt, and moſt Active Faculties. For 


if it were not fo, then ſurely Humane 
Literature &uld no ways promote the 


- | Study of Divinity, nor could Skill in the 


Liberal Arts and Sciences be any ftep to 


raiſe us to thoſe higher Speculations. 


But fo the Experience of the World 
( maugre all Fanatick Pretences, all Naked 
| Truths, and Naked Goſpels, or rather ſhame- 


ful Nakedneſs inſtead of either Truth or 


| Goſpel ) has ever yet found it to be. For 


{till che Schools are and muſt be the 


ſtanding Nurſeries of the Church. And 


all the Cultivation and Refinement they 
can beſtow upon the beſt Wits in the uſe 


| of the moſt unwearied Induſtry, are bur —— 


a means to facilitate their Advance higher, 


and to let them in more eaſily at the Strait 
Cate of thoſe more hidden and involved 


Pro- 
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Propoſitions, which Chriſtianity would 
employ and exerciſe the Mind of Man D. 
with. For ſuppoſe, that we could graſp | 
in the whole Compaſs of Nature, as to all 
the Particulars and Varieties of Being and Pe 
Motion, yet we ſhould find it a Vaſt, if | ne 
not an Impoſſible Leap from thence to aſ- | 
cend to the Comprehenſion of any one 
of God's Attributes; and much more from 
thence to the Myſterious Oeconomy of the | tt 
Divine Perſons; and laſtly, to the aſto- | {: 
niſhing Work of the Worlds Redemption | © 
by the blond of the Son of God himſelf, con- 


_ deſcending to be a Man, that He might die for i 


u-. All which were Things hidden from 
the Viſe and Prudent, in ſpight of all their | 
Wiſdom and Prudence; as being Heights | « 

above the Reach, and Depths beyond the 

Fathom of any Mortal Intellece. 

VWoe are commanded by Chriſt to Search | | 

the Scriptures, as the Great Repoſitory of | 
all the Truths and Myſteries of our Reli- 
gion; and whoſoever ſhall apply himſelf } 
to a through Performance of this high | 

Command, ſhall find Difficulty and Ab- 

ſtruſeneſs enough in the Things Searched 

into to perpetuate his Search. For they 8 

1 a rich 
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a rich Mine, which the greateſt Wit and 


Diligence may dig in for ever, and ſtill 
find new Matter to entertain the buſieſt 
| Contemplation with, even to the utmoſt 
Period of the moſt Extended Life. 
no Man can out- live the Reaſons of En- 
quiry, ſo long as he carries any thing of 
Ignorance about him: And that ev 

| Man muſt, and ſhall do while he is in 

| this State of Mortality. For he, who him- 
ſelf is but a part of Nature, ſhall never 
compals, or comprehend it all. 
| Truth (we are told) dwells Low, and 
| in a Bottom; and the moſt Valued Things 
of che Creation are conceal d, and hidden 
by the Great Creator of them from the 
common View of the World. Gold and 


For 


Diamonds, with the moſt Precious Stones 
and Merals, lie couched and covered in 


the Bowels of the Earth ; the very Condi- 
tion of their Being giving them their Zu- 
So that Violence muſt be done b 
to Nature, before ſhe will produce and 
bring them forth. 
And then, as for what concerns the 
Mind of Man, God has in His Wiſe Pro- 


vidence caſt chings ſo, as to make the bu- 
ſineſs 


rial too. 


of 
| 
1 
; 
/ 
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ſineſs of Men in this World Improvement ; 


chat ſo the very Work of their condition 
may ſtill remind them of the Imperfection 


of it. For, ſurely, he who is ſtill preging | 
forward has not yet obtaind the Prize. | 
Nor has he, who is only Growing in Know- 
ledge, yet arrived to the full ſtature of it. 
Growth is Progreſs ; and all Progreſs de- 


ſigns, and tends to the Acquiſition of ſome- 


thing, which the Growing Perſon is not yet 


Poſſeſſed of. oh 1 
 Fourthly, The Fourth and Laſt Reaſon 


which J ſhall alledge of the Myſterious Di- 


ſpenſation of the Goſpel here, is, That 


the full, entire knowledge of it may be 
one Principal Part of our Felicity and 


Bleſſedneſs hereafter. All thoſe Heights 


and Depths which we now ſtand ſo much 
amazed at, and which ſo confound and 
baffle the ſubtleſt and moſt Piercing Ap- 


prehenſion, ſhall then be made Clear, Open 


and Familiar to us. God {hall then diſplay 


the Hidden Glories of His Nature, and 


withal Fortify the Eye of the Soul ſo, that 


it ſhall be able to behold and take them 


in, ſo far as the Capacities of an humane 


Intellect {hall enable it to do, We ſhall 
5 „ then 


e 
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then ſee the Myſteries of the Trinity, and 


of the Incarnation of Chriſt, and of the Re- 


ſurrection of the Dead unriddled and made 


plain to us; all the Knots of God's De- 
| crees and Providence untyed, and made fit 


for our Underſtanding, as well as our Ad- 
miration. We ſhall then be tranſported 


with a Nobler kind of Wonder, not the 
Effect of Ignorance , bur the Product of 
a Clearer, and more Advanced Know- 
ledge. We ſhall Admire, and Adore the 
Works and Attributes of the Great God, be- 
cauſe we ſhall ſee the Glorious Excellency 
of the one, and the Admirable Contrivan- 
ces of the other, made evident to our very 


Reaſon: So as to inform and ſatisfy that, 


which before they could only aftoniſh and 


amaze. 


The ao of Heaven ſhall be an 
Happineſs o Viſion and of Knowledge; 


and we ſhall there paſs from the Darin, 


of our Native Ignorance, from the Dua 


and Twilight of our former Notions into 


the Broad Light of an Everlaſting Day. 


A Day, which ſhall leave nothing Un- 
diſcovered to us, which can be fit for us 
to know 3 And therefore the Apoſtle com- 


parin 8 
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them, 1 Cor. 13. 12. tells us, That here we 
fee but darkly and in a glaſs; and a glaſs 


(we know) often gives us a falſe , bur | 


always a Faint repreſentation of the Ob- 


jet : but then, ſays he, ſhall we ſee God | 
Face to face. And again, Here we know but | 
in Part, but there we ſhall know as we are || 
known, and that which is Perfect being come, 


then that which is in Part ſhall be done away. 
Reaſon being then unclogged from the Bo- 


dy, ſhall have its full Flight, and a free, 


uncontrolled Paſſage into all things Intel- 


Hgible. We ſhall then ſurmount theſe Beg- 
 garly Rudiments, and mean Helps of Know- 
ledge, which now by many little ſteps gra- 
dually raiſe us to ſome ſhort Speculation 


of the Nature of Things. Our Know- 


ledge ſhall be then Intuitive and above Di/- 
courſe; not proceeding by a long Circuit 


paring our Preſent with our Future Con- 
dition in reſpect of thoſe different mea- 
ſures of Knowledge allotted to each of 


of Antecedents and Conſequents, as now in | 


this Vale of Imperfection, it is forced to 
do; but irſhall then fully inform the whole 


one ſingle, and ſubſtantial Act. 


For 


Mind, and take in the whole Object, by l 
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For as, in that Condition, we ſhall En- 
joy the Happineſs, ſo we ſhall alſo imi- 


tate the Perfection of Angels, Who out- ſhine 


the reſt of the Creation in nothing more 


than in a tranſcendent ability of Knowing 


and Fudging ; which is the very Glory and 
Crowning Excellency of a created Na- 
ture. Faith it ſelf ſhall be then accounted 
too mean a thing to accompany us in that 
Eſtate; for being only converſant about 
Things not ſeen, it can have no Admit- 
tance into that Place, the peculiar Privi- 


lege of which ſhall be to convey to us the 
Knowledge of thoſe Things by Sight, 


which before we took wholly upon Truſt. 
And thus I have given you ſome account, 


| Eirſt of the Myſterionſneſs of the Goſpel, and 


then of the Reaſons of it; and that both 


from the Nature of the Things themſelves 
which are treated of in it, as alſo from thoſe 
Great Ends and Purpoſes, which God in His 


Infinite Wiſdom has deſigned it to. 


From all which diſcourſe ſeveral very 
weighty Inferences might be drawn, but 1 
| ſhall collect and draw from thence only 


theſe Three; As, 


Firſt, 
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- Firſt, The High Reaſonableneſs of Men's 
relying upon the Judgment of the whole 


Church in General, and of their Refþefive | 
Teachers, and Spiritual Guides in Particular, | 
rather than upon their own Private Judg- 
ments, in ſuch Important, and Myſterious | 
Points of Religion, as we have been hi- 
therto diſcourſing of; I ſay, upon the 


judgment of thoſe, who have made it their | 


Conſtant Buſmeſs, as well as their Avowed 


Profeſſion to acquaint themſelves witch theſe | 


Myſteries (ſo far as Humane Reaſon can 
attain to them ) and that in order to the 

Inſtruction and Information of Others. 
CTCertain it is, that there is no other Pro- 


feſſion in the World, beſides this of Divi- | 
nity, wherein Men do not own ſomething 


of a Mhſtery , and accordingly reckon it 


both highly Rational, and abſolutely Ne- 


ceſſary in many caſes, to reſign and ſub- 


mit their own Judgments to the Judg- | 
ments of ſuch as Profeſs a Skill in any 


Art or Science whatſoever. For whoſe 
Judgment ought in all Reaſon to be fol- 


lowed about any Thing, His, who has 
made it his whole Work and Calling to Un- 
derſtand that Thing; or His, who has 


beſtowed 
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beſtowed his whole Time, Parts, and La- 
bour upon ſomething elſe, which is whol- : 
ly Foreign to it, and has no Cognation | 
at all with it ? 
Bur there js not only Reaſon to per- 
ſwade, but alſo Authority to oblige Men 


in the Preſent Caſe. For ſee, in what No- 
table Words the Prophet aſſerts this Privi- 
lege to the Prieſthood under the Moſaick 
Oeconomy, Mal. 2. 7. The Prieſt s lips 
(gays He) ſhould preſerve Knowledge, and 


the People ſhould ſeek the Law at his mouth; 


(adding this as a reaſon of the ſame ) 
For ( lays he) He is the Me eſſenger of the 
1 Lord of Hoſts. 

Poor which words, no 8 Ap Pro- 
| phet would have paſſed for a Man of 


Heat now a days: for, in Good earneſt, 


they run very high; and look very ſe- 


verely upon our ſo "much applauded, or 
| rather doated upon Liberty of Conſcience , | 

and are ſo far from caſting the leaſt Eye 
of favour upon ir, that they are a more 
direct, and monal Stab to it, than all the 
Peas, Arguments, and Apologies, 1 could 
ever yet read, or hear of, have been a 
Defence of it. | 
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An Implicite Faith indeed in our Spiri- 
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Nor does the {ame Privilege fink one 
jor lower under the Chriſtian Conſtituti- 
on; For, as we have already ſhewn that 
the Goſpel is full of Myſteries, ſo 1 Cor. 4. 1. 
the Miniſters of the Goſpel are declared 
the Stewards of theſe Myſteries ; and what- 


ſoever any one diſpenſes as a Steward, 
he diſpenſes wich the Authority and in the 
Strength of an Office and Commiſſion ; and 
I believe it will be hard to Prove, that a 
Miniſter of the Goſpel can be obliged to | 
diſpence or declare any Thing to the Peo- 

ple, which the People are not upon his 
Declaration of it equally bound to Be- 


tual Guides ( ſuch as the Church of Rome 
holds) I own to be a great Abſurdity, but 


S2 Due Deference , and Submiſſion to the 
Judgment of the ſaid Guides in the diſcharge 
of their Miniſtry, I affirm to be as great 
a Duty. And | ſtate the meaſures of 
this Submiſſion, in a Belief of, and an Obe- 
dience to all that a Mans Spiritual Guide 
| ſhall in that Capacity declare, and en- 


joyn, provided that a Man does not cer- 


tainly know, or at leaſt, upon very great 
. and 
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and juſt grounds, doubt any thing to the 
contrary: (which Two Conditions, I 
allow, ought always to be ſuppoſed in 
this Caſe) and then if no objection, from 
eicher of theſe, ſhall interpoſe, I affirm, 
that every Man ſtands obliged, by the Du- 
ty he owes to his Spiritual Paſtor, to believe 


and obey whatſoever his ſaid Paſtor ſhall, by 


vertue of his Paſtoral Offce, deliver to him. 
In a word, if Men would bur ſeriouſly 


and impartially conſider theſe Three 
Things. Firſt, That the Goſpel or Chriſtian 


Religion is, for the moſt Part of it, made 


up of Myſteries. Secondly, That God has 


appointed a certain Order of Men to de- 


clare, and diſpenſe theſe Myſteries. And 
Thirdy, and Laſtly, That it was His 
Wiſdom thus to order Both theſe; Cer- 
tainly Men would both treat the Goſpel it 
ſelf more like a Myſtery, and the Mini- 


ſters of the Goſpel, more like the Diſp = 


ſers of ſo High and Sacred a Myſtery than 

the Guiſe and Faſhion of our Preſent Bleſ- 

ſed Times diſpoſes them to do; that is, in 

other Words, Men would be leſs confident 

of their own Underſtandings, and more 

apt to pay a Reverence and Submiſſion 
_ 5 to 
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to the Underſtandings of thoſe, who are 


both more Converſant in theſe matters 
than they can pretend to be, and whom the 
ſame Wiſdom of God has thought fit to ap- 
point over them as their Guides. For the 
contrary Practice can proceed from nothing 
bur an High Self-Opinion, and a Man's be- | 
ing Wiſe in his own conceit, which is a ſure | 
| way to be ſo in no Bodies elle. 
Inn fine, Every one is apt to think him- 
ſelf able to be his own: Divine, his own | 
Prieſt, and his own Teacher, and he ſhould } 
do well to be his own Phyſician, and his 
own Lawyer too : And then, as upon ſuch 
a Courſe, he finds himſelf ſpeed in the | 
Matters of this World, let him upon the | 
fame reckon of his ſucceſs in the other. 
 _ Secondly. We learn alſo from the fore- 
going Particulars the groſs Unreaſonable- F 
neſs, and the manifeſt Sophiſtry of Men's 
making whatſoever they find by themſelves | 
not Intelligible (that is ro lay, by Humane 
| Reaſon not Comprehenſible) the nreaſure where- 
by they would Conclade the ſame allo to be] 
Impoſſible. This, I ſay, is a meer Fallacy, Þ 
and a Wretched Inconſequence : and yer | 
nothing occurs more commonly, (and 
Ew, 3 
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that as a Principle taken for granted) in 


the late Writings of ſome Heterodox, Pert, 
Unwary Men; and particularly, it is the 
main hinge upon which all the Socinian 
Arguments againſt the Myſteries of our Re- 


| ligion turn, and depend; but withal ſo 
extreamly remote is it from all Truth, that 
| there is not the leaſt ſhew or ſhadow of 
| Reaſon aſſignable for it, but upon this one 
' Suppoſition, namely, That the Reaſon or Mind 
| of Man is capable of Comprehending, or through- 
h Underſtanding tte it is poſſible for 
an Infinite Divine Power to do. This, I ſay, 
' muſt be ſuppoſed, for no other Founda- 
tion can ſupport the Truth of this Pro- 
| . poſition, to wit, That whatſoever is buman=- 
h not Intelligible, is, and ought to be reckon- 


ed, upon the ſame account , alſo Impoſſible. 


Bur then every one muſt needs ſee, and ex- 


plode the horrible falſeneſs of the foremen- 


tioned Suppoſation upon which alone this 


Aſſertion is built; and conſequently this 
Aſſertion it ſelf muſt needs be altogether 


FF; 


For who can comprehend, or chroughly 
underſtand how the Soul is united to, and 


1 bowit acts by, and upon the Body? Who can 


1 com- 
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comprehend or give a full account how 
Senſation is performed? Or who can lay 
open to us the whole Mechaniſm of Motion 
in all the Springs and Wheels of it ? Nay, 


who can reſolve and clear off all the Dif- 
ficulties about the Compoſiti ition of a continued 


Quantity, as whether it is PORNO of 


Parts Diviſible or Indiviſible * Both of 


- which are attended with inſuperable Obje- 


jections: And yet all theſe things are not 
only Poſſible but alſo Actually Exiſtent in 
Nature. From all which therefore, and 
from a thouſand more ſuch Inſtances 
( which might eaſily be produced) I con- 
clude, That for any one to deny or re- 
ject the Myſteries of our Religion as Im- 


poſſible, becauſe of the Incomprehenſibleneſs 


of them, is upon all true Principles, both 


of Divinity and Philoſophy, 7 1 


quent, and Irrational. 


Third. In the Third ant Laſt þ "oy we 
learn all from what has been arouſed, 
the great Vanity and Extravagant Preſun- 

tion of ſuch as pretend to clear up all Myſte- 

2146s, and determine all Controverſies in Religion. 


The Attempts of which ſort of Men I can 
len 0 nothing ſo properly as to thoſe 


Pretences 


3 
5 
3 
1 
c 
5 
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Pretences to Infallible Cures, which we daily 


ſee poſted up in every corner of the Streets; 


and I think it is great pity, but that both 


theſe ſort of Pretences were Poſted up to- 


gether. For I know no Univerſal, Infal- 
lible Remedy, which certainly Cures, or 
rather carries off all Diſeaſes, and puts an 
end to all Diſputes, but Death: Which 
yet, for all that, is a Remedy not much 
in Requeſt, Quacks, and Mountebanks, 
are, doubtleſs, a very dangerous ſort of 
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. ee 


Men in Phyſick, but much more 6 im - 


Divinity: They are both of them always 
very large in Pretence and Promiſe, but 


ſhort in Performance, and generally fatal 


in their Practice. For there are ſeveral 


Depths and Difficulties (as I noted before) 


both in Philoſophy and Divinity, which 
Men of Parts and Solid Learning, af- 


ter all their Study, find they cannot come 
to the bottom of, but are forced to give 


them over as Things Unreſolvable, and 
will by no means be brought to Pro- 
nounce dogmatically on either ſide of the 


Queſtion. 3 | 
Amongſt which ſaid Diffculties perhaps 


there is hardly a greater, and more unde- 
„„ ERRE_ * 
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cideable Problem in Natural Theology, and 


which has not only Exerciſed but even 


Crucityed the greateſt Wits of all Ages, 
than the Reconciling of the Immutable Cer- 
tainty of God s fore-knowledge with the Free- 


dom and Contingency of all Humane Acts, 
both Good and Evil, fo fore-known by 
Him. Both parts of which Problem are 
certainly true, but how to explain and 
make out the Accord between them, with- 
out overthrowing one of them, has dale A 


ro exceeded the force of Man's Reaſon. 
And therefore Socinus very roundly, or ra- 


ther indeed very profanely, denies any ſuch 
Preſcience of future Contingents to be in God 
at all. But as profane as he was in thus 


cutting aſunder this knor, others have been 


as ridiculous in pretending to untie it. For 


do not ſome in their Diſcourſes about the 
Divine Attributes and Decrees, promile the 
World ſuch a clear account, ſuch an open 
explicite Scheme of theſe great Things as 
ſhould make them plain and evident, even 
fo the meaneſt Capacities? And the Truth 
is, if to any Capacities at all, ic muſt be 


ro the meaneſt; for to thoſe of an higher 


pitch, and a larger compals, theſe Things 


neither 


— — 
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neither are, nor will, nor ever can be made 
evident. And if ſuch Perſons could but 
obtain of Heaven a continuance of Life, 
till they made good what they ſo confi- 

dently undertake, they would be in a ſure 
way to out- live not only Methuſalah, but 

even the World it ſelf. But then, in come 4 

| ſome other Undertakers, and promiſe us 1 
the ſame or greater Wonders in Chriſtian 
Theology, offering by ſome new whimſical 

| Explications of their own to make the i 

deepeſt Myſteries of our Chriſtian Faith as l 


| 
Plain, eaſie, and intelligible (forſooth) as that [| 
| | two and two make four; that is, in other ' 
| | words, they will repreſent and render theni 
s | ſuch Myſteries as ſhall have nothing at all | 
1 Myſtical in them. „„ \ 
r And now is not this, think we, a moſt | | 
e profound Invention, and much like the ö | 
e | Diſcovery of ſome New-found-land, ſome | 
n | O Braxile in Divinity? With ſo much ab- Ci 
2s | ſurd Confidence do ſome Diſcourſe or ra- | 
mm | ther Romance upon the moſt Myſterious 
h | Points of the Chriſtian Faith, that any Man | 
ze | of Senſe and Sobriety would be apt to think | 
er ſuch Perſons not only beſide their Subject, ö 
95 put beſide themſelves LOO. And the like i 
= BW al Cen- | 
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cenſure we may juſtly paſs upon all other 


which fort of Men is, That he who thinks 


and fays he can underſtand all Myſteries, 
and reſolve all Controverſies, undeniably | 
ſhews, that he really underſtands none. 


ln the mean time, we may here obſerve 


che true way, by which theſe Great and 


Adorable Mhſteries of our Religion, come 
firſt to be Ridiculed, and Blaſþhemed, and 
at length totally laid aſide by ſome; and 
that is, by their being firſt innovated upon, 


and new modelled by the bold, ſenſeleſs, 


ſuch idle Pretenders ; the true Character of 


= v9 mW Oc 82038 


and abſurd Explications of others. For, 
firſt of all ſuch Innovators break down thoſe | 
ſacred Mounds which Antiquity had placed 
about theſe Articles, and then Hereticks and 
Blaſphemers raſh in upon them, trample 
them under foot, and quite throw them 
out of our Creed. This courſe we have 
ſeen taken amongſt us, and the Church | 
(God bleſs it, and thoſe who are over it) 
has been hitherto profoundly ſilent at it, 
but how long God (whoſe Honour is moſt 
concerned) will be ſo too, none can tell. 
For if ſome Novelliſts may put what ſenſe 
they pleaſe upon the Writings of Moſes, and 
e others | 


e 
b 
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others do the like with the Articles of the 
Chriſtian Church alſo, (and the greateſt en- 
couragement attend both ) I cannot - ſee, 


the lame, no doubt, will be the choughts 


——— — — 
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( unleſs ſome extraordinary Providence 


| prevent it) bur that both theſe Religions 
are in a direct way to be run down a- 
mongſt us, and that in a very ſhort time | 


too. 


kind of Reverence, crying out with Hor- 
rour and Amazement, 0 the Depth aud 


| Unſearchableneſs of the things of God, in Rom. 
11.33. And again, Who ss ſuffcient for 

theſe things ! in 2 | Cor. 2. 16. This was his 

2 Judgment, theſe were his Thoughts of 


theſe Dreadful and Myſterious Depths ; and 


and 
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Let every Sober, Humble, and Dine 
| Chriſtian therefore be adviſed to dread all 
tampering with the Myſteries of our Faith, 
either by any new and unwarrantable ex- 
plications of them, or deſcants upon them. 
The Great Apoſtle of the Gentiles, who, 1 
am ſure, had as clear 4 knowledge of the 
whole Myſtery of the Goſpel, as any in his 
time, and a greater plenry of Revelations 
chan any one could pretend to ſince him, 


treated theſe matters with much another 
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and judgment of all others concerning 


chem, who have any thing of Depth them- 
ſelves. For as the ſame Apoſtle again has 


it in that moſt noted place in the 1 Tim. 


3. 16. Without Controverſy reat is the M- 
ſtery of Godlmeſs: God manifeſted in the Fleſh, 


Wo ified 1 in the Spirit, 0 een of Angels, believed 
on in the World, and received up into Glory. 


be which God, Infoniteh Wiſe, Holy, and 
Great, be rendred and af cribed, as is | 
moſt Due, all Praiſe, Might, Majeſty, 
and Dominion, both now and for ever- 
more. Amen. 


"The 


1 The Lineal Deſcent 


„ 1 

*[ JESUS of NAZARETH 
From DAVID by his Bleſſed Mather 

d the Virgin M A RY. 

i Proved in a 


DISCOURSE 


Rev. XXII. oa latter part. 


1 am the Root and the Off-ſpring of 
David, and the bright and Mor- 


=F Star. 


'HE Words hs EY upon by | 
me, are the Words of Chriſt now 

glorified ; in Heaven, and ſeem (as 

it were) by the Union . a double Feſti- 

val, to repreſent to us both the Neve 
an 
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if Birth of Chriſt by the direction of a Star; 


RY "Eg the Means directing and the Term 


St. Matthew to this laſt of the Revelation ; 


any one ſhould be borh Father and Son to 


give Being to its Original, ſeems at firſt 


Qion. Bur ſince the Goſpel has lifted us 


ll and Epiphany, while they lead us to the | 
though with this difference, I confeſs, that | 


directed to, do in this place coincide; and | 
Chriſt the Perſon ſpeaking as well as ſpo- | 
= ken of, is here the only Star to direct us |. 
= Himſelf. The Nativity of Chriſt is 

ji certainly a Compendium uf the whole | 
Goſpel, in that it thus borh begins and ends | 
it, reaching from the firſt Chapter of | 


which latter though it be confeſſedly a Book | 
| of Myſteries, and a Syſtem of res. Divi- 
nity; yet ſurely it can contain nothing | 
more Myſterious and Stupendious than the! 
Myſtery here wrapt up in the Text, where 
we have Chriſt declaring himſelf heh the | 
Root, and the Off-ſpring of David. For that | 


the ſame Perſon, produce himſelf, be 
Cauſe and Effect too, and ſo the Copy * 


ſight ſo very ſtrange and unaccountable, 
that were it not to be adored as a Myſte- | 
ry, it would be exploded as a 3 


above 


that Divinity and Humanity may cohabit in 
one Subſiſtence, that two Natures may 
concur in the ſame Perſon, and Heaven 
and Earth mingle without Confuſion; we be- 
ing thus taught and perſwaded, ſhall here 
is | endeavour to exhibit the whole Oecono- 
my of Chriſt's Glorious Perſon, and to 
| ſhew what a Miracle He was, as well as 
| what Miracles He did, by conſidering him 
under theſe three ſeveral "Ref 

| Firſt, As the Root. Secondh, As che 
b Off- ſpring of David. And 
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above our Reaſon, and taught us one of 


the great Arcana of Heaven, by aſſuring us 


Thirdly, As He is here termed, The bright 


| and Morning Star. 


And Firſt for PIR firſt of theſe, 
Chriſt was the Root of David; bur How? 


| Certainly in reſpect o ſomething 3 in him 
| Which had a Being before David. Bur his 
Humanity had not fo, being of a much 
later date, and therefore, as a meer Man, 
he could not be the Root of David; where- 
upon it follows that he muſt have been ſo 
| in reſpect of ſome other Nature: But what 
that Nature was will be the Queſtion. The 
|} 4rians, who denied his Divinity, but grant- 


—- 
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ed his Pre-exiſtence to his Humanity (which 


the Socinians abſolutely deny) held him 


to be the firſt Born of the Creation; the firſt, 


and moſt Glorious Creature which God 


made, a Spiritual Subſtance produced by | 
him long before the Foundation of the 
World, and afterwards in the fulneſs of | 
Time ſent into a Body, and ſo made Tncar- | 
nate. This is what they hold ; whereby | 


it appears how much they differ from the | 


School of Socinus, though ſome with great 


impertinence confound them. Arius taught | 
that Chriſt had a Spiritual Subſiſtence be- 
fore the World began: Socinus held that 
he was a meer Man, and had no Subſi- | 
ſtence or Being at all, till ſuch time as he 


was conceived by the Holy Ghoſt in the 


Womb of the Virgin Mary. I ſhall not | 
much concern my {elf about theſe two 
Opinions, as they ſtand in Oppoſition to 


one another; bur only remark this of them, 
That Socinus aſſerts a thing, conſidered 


barely in it ſelf, more agreeable to Reaſon, 
which can much better conceive of Chriſt | 
as a Man naturally conſiſting of Soul and | 
Body, than as ſuch an Heterogeneous Com- 
poſition of a Body and (1 know not what) 


ſtrange 


— 28 —& 2 ©, n= 
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be confuted by Scripture: For as to Soci- 
nus, the chief Arguments brought from 
| thence againſt him, are not ſuch as are tar 
| ken from the Name or Actions of God, at- 

tributed to Chriſt; which her thinks he e- 
| fily anſwers by aflerting,that God isa Name 
not of Nature, but ot Power:and Domini 

on; and that Chriſt is called God becauſe 

of the Power and Government of all 
things put into his hands; as earthly 
| Kings alſo, in their proportion; have in 
| Scripture the ſame Title, upon the ſame 
account. But the Arguments which bear 
| hardeſt upon Socinus, are ſuch as are taken 
from thoſe Scriptures, which, beyond all 
poſſibility of Rational Contradiction, de- 
dclare the Pre- exiſtence and Precedent Be- 

ing of Chriſt to his Conception, ſuch as 

John 8. 58: Before Abraham was, I am. 

And in John 17. 5. Glorifie me, O Father, 
with the Glory which J had with thee, be- 
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ſtrange Spiritual dabſtance Exiſting before 


the Creation, as the Arians repreſent himt 


But then on the other ſide, the Opinion of 


Arius is of the two much more difficult to 


fore the World was ; which all the Socinians 
in the World could never yet give any 


U clear, 
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clear, proper, and natural expoſition of; 
bur unnaturally and illogically pervert and 
diſtort them in defiance of Sen: and Rea- 
ſon, and all the received ways of Inter- 
pretation. But now as for Arius, the Al- | 
legation of theſe and the like Scriptures 
Prejudice not his Hy potheſis ar all, who 
grants Chriſt to have been a glorious Spi- 
ritual Subſtance, of an Exiſtence not on- 
ly before Abrahain, but alſo before Adam, 
and the Angels themſelves, and the whole 
Hoſt of the Creation. But what? Was 
Chrift then the Root of David only in re- 
| ſpect of this Spiritual, Prerexiſting, Cre» | 
| ared Subſtance, firſt found out and ſet up | 
by Arius? No, certainly; for the Scri- | 
-prure, and (the beſt Comment upon the 
Scripture) a General Council, and that 
alſo the firſt and moſt Famous, even the 
Council of Nice, have condemned this. 
And all thoſe Scriptures which make Chriſt 
either One with, or equal to the Father, 
clearly confute and 'overthrow ſo abſurd, 
as well as blaſphemous an Aſſertion. Let 
this therefore be fixed upon, that Chriſt 
was the Root, or Original. of David, as he 
| was of all Mankind belides; Namely, in 
=; _ 5 7 


reſpect of Hi Divinity; of that Infinite, 
Eternal Power, which diſplayed it ſelf in 
the Works of the Creation. For by-hin: all 


| things were made, as the Evangeliſt tells us, 
| John 1. 3. But how ready natural Rea- 


{on will be to riſe up againſt this Aſſertion, 


I am nat Ignorant; and how | chat Jeſus 
_ of Nazareth, 4 man like aur ſelves, ſhould be 


accounted by Nature God, the Creator of the 


World, Onniſcient, Omnipotent, and Eternal] 
is look d ugion by many as a Propaſitian 
not Only falſe, but fooliſh, and fitter to be 


laugh d than diſputed out of the World, this 
allo. is no ſurprize to us. But then, on 
the other ſide, That this is a thing not to 


EZ b e founded upon, or to take | its riſe from 


the bare diſcourſes of Reaſon, he muſt be 


very much a Stranger to Reaſon Himſelf, 
Who ſhall venture to deny; for if ic may 
be proved by Reaſon (as doubt not but 


it may) that the Scripture is the Word of 
God, addreſſed to men; and conſequently 
ought to be: underſtood and interpreted ac- 


cording to the familiar natural way of 


then I affirm that to deny Chriſt to be na- 


turalhy God, is irrational; when, His being 
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ſo, is ſo frequently aſſerted throughout the 
whole Scripture; and that in as clear terms 
as it is poſſible for one Man to expreſs 
I'by to another, if it were his pur: | 
pole to declare this very Thing to Him. 
And therefore I have oſten wondred at 
the prepoſterous Tenets of Socinus, and 
that, not ſo much for his denying the na- 


tural Deity of our Saviour, as that he 
ſhould do it after he had wrote a BoOKk for 
the Authority of the Scripture. For upon the 


ſame reaſons that He and his Sect deny the 
Deity of Chriſt, I ſhould rather deny the 


Scripture to be of Divine Authvwity: They 
ſay; for Chriſt to be God is a thing abſurd | 


and impoſſible; from which I ſhould ar- 
gue, that that Writing or Doctrine, which | 


afhrms a thing abſurd and impoſſibie, can- 
not be true, and much leſs the Word of 
God. And that the Goſpel affirms ſo 


much of Chriſt, we may appeal to the 


judgment of any impartial Heathen, who 


underſtands the Language in which it is 


Written. But he who firſt denies the 


Deity of Chriſt as abſurd and impoſſible, and 


thereupon rejects the Divine Authority of 


the Scripture for affirming it, may be pre- 
ws = ſimedd 
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ſumed upon the ſuppoſal of the former to 


do the latter very Rationally. So that he 
| who would take the moſt proper and di- 


rect way to Convince ſuch an one of his 


; Hereſie (if there be any convincing of one 


who firſt takes up his Opinion, and then 


| ſeeks for Reaſons for it) muſt not, I con- 


ceive, endeavour in the firſt place to Con- 


vince him out of Scripture | That Jeſus 
Chriſt is God | but turn the whole force 


and ſtreſs of his Diſputation to the Proof 


ol this [ Thar the Scripture is the Word of 
God to Mankind, and upon that account 


ought to be interpreted as the Writings of 


Men uſe, and ought to be | and if fo, he 


who will make ſenſe of them, muſt grant 


che Divinity of Chriſt to be clearly aſ- 
ſerted in them, and irre 
from them. * ſhort, if the Adverſaries 
of Chriſt's Divinity can prove Chriſt not to 
be God, they muſt by conſequence prove 


ragably inferred 


chat the Scriptures Naturally and Gram- 


matically interpreted, are not the Word of 
God: But on the contrary, the Church 
being aſſured that the Scriptures ſo inter- 


preted are the Word of God, is conſe- 


_ aſſured alſo, that Chriſt is, and 


Sz: muſt 
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muſt: be God. Nevettheleſs if, acevrding to 
the unreaſonable demands ef che Men of 
this Sect, this anti all other Myſteries of out 
Religion ſhould be put to anſwer for 
themſelves at the Bar of Humane Reaſon, 
I would fain know, wherein conſiſts the 
Paradbx of aſſerting Chriſt to be God? 
For no Man ſays that his Humane Na- 
ture is his Divine, or that he is God as 
he is Man. But we aſſert that he who is 


God is alſo Man, by having two Natures | 


united into one and the ſame Subſiſtence. 
And if the Soul, which is an Immaterial Sub- 
ſtance, is unired to the Body, which is a Ma- 
terial; though the caſe is not altogether the 
ſame, yet it is fo very near, that we may 
well ask, what Repugnancy there is, bur 
that the Divine Nature may as well be 
united to the Humane? I believe if we 
reduce things to our way of Conception, 
we ſhall find it altogether as hard to con- 
ceive the Conjunction of the two former, 
as of the two latter: and this, notwith= | 
ſtanding that other Difference alſo of finite 


and infinite between chem: for why a | 
finite and an Infinite Being may not be Uni- 
ted to one Another by an intimate and 
e me 
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inſeparable Relation, and an Aſſumption 
of the finite, into the Perſonal ſubſiſtence of 
the Infinite, I believe it will be hard for 
I any one to give a Solid and Demonſtra- 
tive Reaſon: For Scoffs and Railery (the 
Uſual Arguments brought againſt it) I am 
| ſure, are not ſo. But I forget my ſelf; for 
che Perſons here diſputed againſt believe 
I not the Soul to be either ime 
I material or & naturally immor- , ür 
I tal; but are much the ſame 


hex Frere 
a & ed a | nc Vitam, 
with the Sadduces, and upon Hmizi daf. 


| that account fitter to be cruſh d anf * 
I by che civil Magiſtrate, as de- fe. 
ſtructive to Government and So- 4e ſenriar, 
Y : 1 5 vel etiam illa 
ciety, than to be confuted as ſentiende fir 
. 1 . 8 22 cCapax. 
| meerly Hereticks in Religion. And agaia; 
| In ipſo prime 
bomine totius immortalitatis rationem uni gratiæ Dei tribuo; nec in 
ipſ4  Creatione quicquam immortalis Vite in homine Socin. 
Pp. 5. ad Joh. Volkelium. See more of the like nature cited 
) by the Learned Dr. Aſbwel in his Diſſertation de Socino & Soci- 
a rvianiſmo. Pag. 187, 88, 89, Tc. 2047 MR 9 
„I conclude therefore againſt the Scoffs 


Jof the Heathens, the Diſputations of the 
I Jews, the Impiety of Arius, and the Bold, 
I Blaſphemous Aſſertions of Socinus, that 

* | the Man Chriſt Jeſus, Born at Bethlem, 

| | of che Virgin Mary, is God, God by Nature, 
i 5 u 4 the 
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the Maker of al Things, the Fountain of Be- 


ing, the Ancient of Days, the Firſt and the 
Laſt, i of whoſe Being there was no Begin- 
ning, and of whoſe Kingdom there ſhall be no 


end. And in this one Propoſition the ve- 
ry Life and Heart of Chriſtianity does 
conſiſt. For as, That there is a God, is 
the grand Foundation of Religion in ge- 


neral: So, That Jeſus Chriſt is God, is the 


Foundation of the Chriſtian Religion; and, 
1 believe, it will one day be found, chat 1 


he who will not acknowledge Chriſt for 


bis Creator, ſhall never have * for 55 Re- 


len er. 


Having thas ſhewn hew: Chriſt was the | 


Rect and Original of David, paſs we now 


to the next thing propoſed, which is ro 


ſhow, 


S econdly, That He was Hi 8 22 bring 


too, and 4 having aſſerted his Divinity, 
to clear alſo his Humanity, That the 
Chriſtian Religion be True, is the Eter- 
nal Concernment of all thoſe who believe 
it, and look to be faved by it. And that 
it be ſo, depends upon Jeſus Chriſt's be- 
ing the true promiſed Meſſas, (the grand 


254 chief ching aſſerted by him in his 


2 * Goſpel); 


—  — 


his Goſpel); and laſtly, Chriſt's bein 


the true Meſſias depends upon his being 
the Son of David , and King of | the Jews. 
Fo that unleſs this be evinced, the whole 
Foundation of Chriſtianity muſt totter and 
fall, as being a Cheat, and an Impoſture 
upon the World. And therefore let us un- 


dertake to clear this great, important 


Truth, and to demonſtrate that Jeſus of 


Nazareth was the true Seed of David, and 


| Rightful King of the Jews. 


lis Pedigree is drawn down by two 
of the Evangeliſts, by St. Matth. in his 1 ff. 
Chapter, and by St. Luke in his 3d. from 


| whence our Adverſaries oppole us with 
theſe two great Difficulties. 


Firſt, That theſe two Evangeliſts diſ- 


agree in deducing of His Pedigree. 


Secondly, That ſuppoſing they were 


| proved to agree, yet both of their Pedi- 
grees terminate in Joſeph, and therefore be- 


long not to Jeſus, who was not indeed the 


| Son of Joſeph, but of Mary. 


In anſwer to which we are to obſerve, 


that concerning this whole Matter there 
are two Opinions. . 
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Firſt, That both in St. Matth. and St. 
Luke only the Pedigree of Joſeph is re- 
counted, in the firſt his Natural, in the o- 

ther his Legal: For it being a known 
Cuſtom among the Jews, that, a Man dy- 
ing without Iſſue, his Brother ſhould Mar- 
ry his Widow, and raiſe up Seed to him, 
Eli hereupon dying without any Child, 
Jacob took his Wife and of her begat Jo- | 
ſeßh; who by this means was Naturally 
the Son of Jacob as St. Matth. deduces it; 
and legalh or reputedh the Son of Eli, as 
St. Luke. And then to make Jacob and 
Eli Brothers, who are there ſet down in 
different lines, it is ſaid that Matthan of 
the line of Solomon, and Melchi of the line 
of Nathan, ſucceſſively Married the ſame 
Woman ( Eftha by Name) of whom 
Matthan begat Jacob, and Melchi begat 
Eli: Whereupon Jacob and Eli being 
Brothers by the Mother, though of diffe- 
rent Fathers, Eli dying without Iſſue Jacob 
was obliged by Law to Marry his Relict, 
and ſo to raiſe up Seed to his Brother Eli. 
Nou all this is grounded upon an An- 
tient Story in one Julius Africanus recorded 
by Euſebius, in his firſt Book and ſeventh 
Chapter, 


= 


mw _ win - = Q 


* 
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ture was reſolved to cut Him ſhort both 
Noot and Branch, and to deny His Hu- 


8282 
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Chapter. And of late Fauſtus Socinus, 
(who * denied Chriſt's Divine Na- 


mane too; at leaſt as to the moſt Conſi- 


derable circumſtance of it, which concern. 


ed the | ctedit of His being the true Me ſpas d NE 
he, I ay, catches at this forlorn Story, 


and aſcribes much to it in that Book of 
his called his Lectiones Sacræ; and though 


enerally a profeſt deſpiſer of Antiquity, 
- rd he thinks Ns make nga 
for his purpoſe, he can catch at every fabu- 
lous ſcrap of it, and thereupon vouches 
this as Authentick, even for its Antiquity. 
From which Opinion it follows, that 
Chriſt was only the Reputed Son of Da- 
vid, that is to ſay, becauſe His Mother 
was Married to one who was really of 


David's Line. And this the whole Sect of 


Socinus affirms to be ſufficient to denomi- 


nate and make Chriſt the Son of David, 


and accordingly allow Him ſo to be upon 


no other or nearer Account. 


But of the Authors and Aſſertors of this 
Opinion we may well demand, that ad- 
mitting Chriſt might upon this account be 

F 5 called 
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called the Son of David in the large and 


| looſe way of that Denomination, yet how 


could He for this only Reaſon be call'd 


the Seed of David? Nay, and, what is 
yet more full and exprels, be ſaid 10 be 
made of the Seed of David, as it is in 


Nom. 1. 3. And further, to be the Fruit 
of bis Loins, as it is in Acts 2. 30. I'lay, 
with what propriety or accord with the 

eommon ale .of ſpeaking, could one Man 
be ſaid to be another Man's Seed, and the 
Fruit of his Loins, when he had no other 
Relation to him in the World, than that 
his Mother only Married with a Perſon 


lieve the Jews would deſire no greater a 
Conceſſion from us than this, whereby 
to conclude and argue Jeſus of Nazareth 
not to have been the true Meſſiah. Let 
us therefore leave this Opinion to it ſelf, 
as deſtructive to the main foundation of 
our Religion, and fit to be owned by none 
but the mortal Enemies of Chriſt and Chri- 
ſtianity, the Jews and the Socinians ; and ſo 
_——_ 

Second Opinion, which is, that both Joe 
feph and Mary came from David by — 


„ ˙· % Dol £6 be a6 


ho ſtood fo related to that Other. I be- 
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and real Deſcent, and that, as Joſeph's 
Genealogy and Pedigree is ſet down in 


that Line, which St. Matth. gives an ac- 


COUNT of ; ſoꝛthe Virgin Maps Lineage ; 
is recited in that which is recorded by 
St. Luke ; which Opinion, as it has been 
generally received by Divines of the great- 


eſt note, and beſt anſwers thoſe Diff» 


culties and Objections which the other 
is beſet wich; ſo L ſhall endeavour: fully 
to clear and ſet it down in theſe following 


— 


f 


Propoſitions. 


e 03 - 40 365. obs a 21115 130 „ 

Firſt. The firſt Propoſition is this, That 
the deſigns of the two Evangeliſts, in their 
reſpective Deductions of our Saviour s Pe- 


digree, are very different. For St. Matthew 
intends only to ſet down His Political or 


Royal Pedigree, by which he had right to 
the Crown of the Jews; bur St. Luke ſhews 
his Natural Deſcent through the ſeveral ſuc- 


ceſſions of thoſe from whom He took, Fleſh 


and Blood. And that this? is lo , beſides 
that natural Reaſon taken from the impoſ- 
ſibility of one and the ſame Perſon's ha- 
ving two ſeveral Fathers, as St. Matth. 


and St. Luke ſeem at firſt fight to import: 


We 
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We have theſe farther Arguments for the 
aid Aſſertion; as Faſt , chat St. Matth. 
begins his re only from Abrabam; 
to whom the firſt — of the Kingdom 
was made, Gen. 17. 6. But St. Luke runs 
his Line up to, Adam the firſt Head and 
Fountain of: Humane Nature; which fair- 
ly ſheus that one deduced only His Title 

i80ð7 the Crown, the other the Natural Deſcent 

of his Humanity, And then in the Second 
 Alace, chat St. Matthew uſed the word | be- 
gat] only in a Political ſence is further 
clear from this, That he applies it to him 
who had no Child, even to Fecomtah, of whom 
it is exprelly laid in Jeremiah 22. 33. that 
God wrote him Childeſs.” Whereupon, being 
 depoled by che King of Babylon, Aede- 


liab his Uncle was 4 King, and afer. | 


wards upon the removal of hun alſo for 

his Rebellion, (there remaining no more 
of the Line of Solomon) Salathiel being 
next of Kin was declared King of the 
Jews. Which Salathiel, upon that account, 
is ſaid to be hegot by Jeconiah, in St. Mat- 
thew ; not becauſe 1 was naturally his Son, 
but Le galhj and Politically ſo; as ſucceeding 
zum in the Inheritance of the Crown. For 


( 


when Salathiel was declared King. 
that Salatbiel is not there ſet down ab his 
Son in 4 Natural ſence, is evident from 


though naturally he was his Macke ; 
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Kingdom, and Salathiel next, 
| ſurviving, therefore both of them in that 


— & 
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chough | in 1 Chron. 3. 17. there is men- 
tion of Aſir, and of Salathiel, as it were 
of two Sons of Je- 
coniaß; * yer in ,;.. Wee ee 
truth Afr there is r An nor 
not the proper name 

of a Perſon, nor of any Son of Jill 
but is only an Apellative of Jeconiah Him- 
ſelf, ſignifying one under Captivity ,- or in 
Bonds „ as Jeconiahithen was in Babylon 
Arid 


and ther. © 


the 16. Verſe of the ſame Chap. where: Z- 
dekiah is likewiſe ſaid to be — Son, 

et be- 
cauſe Zedekiab gut ſucceeded 5 in the 
Jeconiah (tif 


Political ſence, 1 ſpoke of, are ſaid to he 
his Sons, whom, in the Natural lence, the 
Prophet Jeremy (as hath been ſhewn) de- 


clares to have been * 


The PO? Propoſition i is this That 
as David had ſeveral Sons by former 
Wives, ſo by Bathſheba alſo he had 


three, 


ſer down according 


bur by Nahas. 
St.\Luke deduces only 
on which account it is, that the Jans at 
this day, in oppoſition to the. Chriſtians, 
it one main Article of their Creed, 
that the Meſſias was to deſcend naturally | 
from Solomon; and accordingly pronouns | 
A Curſe upon all thoſe who aſſert the con- 
Though to this very hour the 
4 not been able to aſſign who was the 


22 7% fr an 


ed in x Chron. 3. 5. are not there 


their Birth. Fer Solomon, tb 
named, was certainly Bern 
Ft; aud Nathan ('as be ij ge- 


3 Oy ) immediately 


TY , 
7 


5 4 . 


three, beſides Solo- 
woke; of: which the 


N Eldeſt next to him 


was Nathan: And 


that Chriſt deſcend- 


ed naturally from Da- 


vid, not by Solomon, 
wry accordingly that 


Nathan's Line; up- 


Son of Fecontah,. whom. God wrote Childleſs, 


it actually was in Salathiel and his Succeſ- 


ſaid 


Nor to ſhew any ſolid Reaſon, why, it | 
Jeconiah had any natural Iſſue of his own, | 
the Crown and Sceprer of Judah, came to 


be devolved upon the Line of Nathan, as 


ſors. Add to this (which is a thing well | 
worth obſerving) that although it is fre- 
quently ſaid in Scripture, chat the Meſſias 
| ſhould. deſcend from David, yet it is never 


vu F © rr F 7 7 . a 0 
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ſaid that he ſhould deſcend from Solomon. 
For though in 1 Chron. 2 2. 10. it is ſaid of 
Solomon, that God would eſtabliſh the Throne 
of his Kingdom over Iſrael for ever, yet it is 


not ſaid, that he would eſtabliſh it in his 
Seed or Line; and beſides, the Kingdom, 


here ſpoken of and intended, was the Spi- 


| ritual Kingdom over the Church of God, 
| typifyed in that Temporal one of Solomon: 

| Which Spiritual Kingdom was eſtabliſh'd 

| only in the Perſon of the Meſias, whom 
ue believe to have been Jeſus of Nazareth, 
the Great King and Head of the Church, 

| God bleſſed for ever. ” 


The third Propoſition is this, That the 


! Crown of Judah being now come into 
the Line of Nathan in Salathiel, (whoſe 
immediate Son was Pedaiah (though not 
mentioned in the Succeſſion , becauſe he 
died before his Father's aſſumption to the 
' Crown) and next to Salathiel, the Great 
and Renowned Zorobabel) for as much 
as Matthew and Lube agree from Jecontah 
to Zorobabel, ( after whom they divide, 
each aſcribing to him a different Succeſ- 

for, viz. one of them Abiud, and the other 


* Rbeſa) 
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Rheſa) we are rationally to ſuppoſe, that 


theſe two were the Sons of Zorobabel: and 


that from Abiud the elder Brother, ( who 
only had right to the Crown and King- 


dom) lineally deſcended Foſeph, according 
to the Calculation of St. Matthew; and that 


from Rheſa, the younger Brother, deſcend- 
ed Mary, of whom Teſus was Born, ac- 
cording to St. Lukes deſcription : For 


though in the above-mentioned 3. Chap. 
of 1 Chron. (where there is an account gi- 


ven of Zorobabel's Sons) there occur not 


the names of Abiud and Rheſa ; yer it be- 
ing common with the Jews for one Man 
ſometimes to have two Names, there is 
ground enough for us, without any pre- 
ſumption, to believe and conclude that it 


ſo h appened here. 


The fourth Propoſition is this, That it 


was the Cuſtom ot the Tews not to reckon 


the Woman by Name in her Pedigree, but to 
_ reckon the Husband in right of his Wife. For 
which Reaſon Foſeph is twice reckoned , 


viz, Firſt in his own right by St. Matthew; 
And, Secondly in his Wife Marys right 


by St. Luke. For Mary was properly the 


Daughter 


Daughter of Ek ; and Joſeph who is there 


{ reckoned after him, is ſo reckoned not 
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as his Natural Son, but as his Son- in- 


| Law, inftead of his Wife Mary, according 


to that Cuſtom of the Fews. Whereupon 


ir is noted by Chemnitius, that St. Luke 


doth not ſay that Jofeph was the Son o 
El, or Eli begat Joſeph, as St. Matthew pre- 
ciſely doth, that Jacob begat Joſeph , bur 


Hau, who was of Eli, that is, was re- 
lated to him, and belonging to his Fa- 
mily, viz, as his Son- in-Law. Nor ought 
any to object againſt Marys being the 
Daughter of Eli that ancient and recei- 


ved Tradition, which reports her the 


Daughter of Joachim and Anna; for, as 
the Learned Bifhop Montague obſerves, 
Eli and Joachim, however they are two 
words, (and very different) are yet 
but one name, and ſignify but one Per- 
ſon; Eli being but wazogmng , a dimi- 
nutive of Eliahm, and Eliakim the ſame 
with Jehojachim or Joachim, as appears 
from 2 Kings 23. 34. and 2 Chron. 3 6. 4. 
quoting withal two noted Jewiſh Rab- 


bies, viz, Macana in 
Nehemiæ, and Rabbi Church. P. 521. — 


"3 Hacadoſh 
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Hacadoſh, in Confirmation of the ſame, 
and with particular Application of it to 
the Father of the Bleſſed Virgin , there 


pointed out by them as the Mother of 


the Meſſias. e 


ä 1 
The fifth and laſt Propoſition is this, That 
although Jeſus of Nazareth naturally deſ- 
cended only from Mary, yet he derives 
not his Title to the Crown and King- 
dom of the Jews originally by the Line 
of Mary, (for as much as ſhe ſprang from 
the Line of Weſa the younger Son of | 


Zorobabel) but received that from Joſeph, 


who was of the elder Line by Abiud; | 


which Line of Abiud failing in Joſeph , 


as having no Iſſue, the right of Inheri- 
tance devolved upon one of the young- 
er Line, viz, upon Mary, and conſequent- 
ly upon Feſus her Son and Legal Heir. 


From whence there riſes this unanſwer- 


able Argument, both againſt the Opi- 


nion of thoſe who affirm Joſeph to have 


had other Children by a former Wife; 
as allo againſt that old Hereſy of Helvi- 
dius, who againſt the general and con- 


ſtant ſence of the Church, denied the per- 


petual 


PE N N 


| 
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of Helyidius (which I much marvel at) 
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petual Virginity of Mary, affirming that 


Joſeph had other Children by her after the 


Birth of Jeſus. Spanbemius in his Dubia 
Evangelica, concludes againſt the Opinion 


meerly upon the account of Decency and 
Congruity, as judging it more ſutable and 
agreeable to that honourable eſteem we 


O 


ougght to have of our Bleſſed Saviours Mo- 
ther, to hold that after his Birth ſhe re- 
mained a perpetual Virgin. But I add, 
that to aſſert ſo, ſeems not only decent, but 
bol as abſolute neceſſity, as that Feſus Chriſt 
the Meſſas was to be of right King of 
the Jews. For had Foſeph had any Chil- 
_ dren either by Mary, or any other Wife, 
they, as coming from the elder Line of 
Abiud by Joſeph their Father, muſt have 
claimed the Inheritance of the Kingdom 


in his right, and not Jeſus the Son of 


Mary, who deſcended from a younger 
Line, and fo could not legally inherit, 
but upon default of Iſſue from Foſeph the 
only remaining Heir of the Elder. For 


this was the Law of Moſes, which in this 


c caſe would have barr'd Jeſus from a Title 
| ro the Kingdom of che Jews. But we 


X 3 know 
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know Jeſus came to fulfil the Law in eve- 
ry part and tittle of it; and therefore 


the Jews, contrary to the expreſs injuncti- 
ons and tenour of ir. For though it muſt 
be confeſſed that the Goſpel makes men- 


that Name. And Antiquity reports the 
Virgin Mary to have had two Siſters, the 


Children of which might very well be cal- | 


led the Brethren of jeſus. So that from 


by his Mother Mary, or his reputed and 
legal Father Joſeph. 
And thus I have endeavour to avks 


a * — — — 
— — — — 4 


| RR. of Levi, becauſe his Mother Mary 


was Couſin to Elizabeth, who was of that 
| Tribe, it is very Weak and Groundleſs, | 


| For no Man aſſerts Jeſus to. have been ſa 


Relation 


would never have own'd inne King of 


tioned of the Brothers and Siſters of Jeſus, 1 

yet it is known to be moſt uſual in the | 
Jewiſh Language to call any collateral | 
Kindred, as Couſms and Conſin-germans by | 


hence there can be no neceſſity of granting | 
that Jeſus had any Brother or Siſter either | 


out our Bleſſed Saviour's deſcent from | 
the Line of David. But as for that Opi- 
nion which aſſerts him to have been of the 


of the Houſe of David as to exclude all 
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Relation to other Tribes and Families, 
with which by mutual Marriages he might 
well contract a Kindred; it being prohibi- 
ted to none but Heireſſes to Marry out of 
their own Family. And as for another 
| —_ which (in order to the making 
| of Chriſt a Prieſt) affirms Nathan the Son 
I of David, from whom Chriſt deſcended, to 
I have been been a Prieſt, as Solomon was 4 
| King, and fo to have founded a Sacerdotal 
I Line as Solomon did a Royal; this being a 
conceit both ſo Groundleſs in it ſelf, and 
| withal fo expreſly contradicted by the Scri- 
| prture, which in Heb. 7. 13. ſo poltively 
| affirms that no Man of the Tribe of Judah, | 
ever gave attendance at the Altar, | ſay un- 
| | on this account it deſerves no further 
Thought, and much leſs Confutation. 
Nou to ſum up all that has been de- 
| | livered, it briefly amounts to thus much, 
That the Royal Line of David by Solo- 
non being extin& in Feconiah, the Crown 
| | and Kingdom palled into the immediate- 
: | ly Younger Line of Nathan (another Son 
, | of David) in Salathiel and Zorobabel ; which 
\ | Zorobabel having two Sons Abiud and Rhe- 
| | ſa, the Royal Dignity deſcended of right 
* Eo upon 
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upon the Line of Abiud, of which Joſepb 


was the laſt, who Marrying the Virgin Ma- 
ry, which ſprung from the Line of Rbeſa 
the younger Son of Zorobabel, and withal 


having no iſſue Himſelf, his Right paſſes 
into the Line of Mary being the next of | 


kin, and by that means upon Jeſus her 
Son. Whereupon, He was both naturally 


the Son of David, and alſo legally the King | 
of the Jews; which latter is accounted to | 
to us by St. Matthew, as the former is by | 
-" Luke ; ho e down the Pedi- | 


gree of Mary the Mother of Jeſus , and 


Daughter of Eli: though Joſeph her Hus- F 
band only ſtands there named according | 
to the known. way of the Jews Compu- 


ting their Genealogies. 

And this to me ſeems a moſt clear, full, 
and manifeſt deduction of our Saviours 
Pedigree from David, which yet I ſhall 
further confirm with this one Conſide- 


ration; That whatſoever Cavils the mo- 


dern Jews, and others make now a-days 
againſt the Genealogies recorded by the Evan- 
geliſts; yet the Jews their Contempora- 


ries, Sho were moſt nice and exactly skil- | 


ſul in chings of this Nature, and withal 


moſt 


. 


certainly have done; this giving them ſo 
| vaſt an advantage againſt us. And this 
| Conſideration alone, were we now not 
| able particularly to clear theſe matters, is 


they been faulty, the Jews would moſt | 
AF 


as terms of Moral certainty can demon- 
| ftrate a thing, it ought with every ſober 
and judicious perſon to have even the force 
Jof a Demonſtration. But the Diſcuſſion 
| which has already paſſed upon this Subject, 
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moſt maliciouſly bent againſt Chriſt and 


Chriſtianity, never offered to quarrel a- 


gainſt, or invalidate the Accounts they 


have given us of this particular; which, had 


— ͤ — —— — 


—— 


— —_— 


of that weight and Subſtance, that, ſo far 


— 
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will afford us ground firm enough for the 
moſt Rational and Impartial belief to ſtand 


upon. However, if any one knows ſome 
other way of clearing this great Article of 


our Faith, which may better accord all 


difficulties, and lie open to fewer and leſſer 


exceptions, he will do a worthy ſervice to 


the Chriſtian Religion to produce it, and 


none ſhall he more thankful to him for it 
A ³² A 
Having thus finiſhd the ſecond part of 

my Text which ſpeaks, Chriſt the Off-ſpring 
io - 
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of David, according to his Humane Na- 
ture; as the Firſt, declared him the Root 


of David in reſpe& of his Divine, I ſhall | 


deſcend now to that 


Third and Laſt part of the Text, which 


repreſents Him to us under the glorious 


Star. 


Firſt, The Nature of its Subſtance. 


In every one of which reſpects, Chriſt 
bears a lively Reſemblance to it. 

Firſt, And Firſt for the Nature of its 
Subſtance. It is commonly defined in 


Philoſophy the Pureſt, and moſt refined 
part of its Orb; by which it is diſtinguiſh- | |! 
ed from all thoſe Meteors and ſhining No- 

things that aſcend no further than the Air, 
ho high ſoever the miſtake and Ignorance | * 

of vulgar Eyes may place them; as alſo 
from the other parts of the Celeſtial Sphere 


or Orb in which it is. In like manner, was 


not Chriſt the Pureſt and the Nobleſt part 


of 


Denomination of the Bright and Morning 


Three things there are Conſiderable in 
n 5 3 


Secondh, The Manner of its Appear- 
ance. VVV»’;ff 
Thirdly, The Quality of its Operation. 


was nothing to His Ocean. 
And to ſhew yet further of how pure a 
Make He was, we know Him to have 
been wholly untouch d with any thing of 
that Original Stain which has univerſally 
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of the World, which was the Sphere and 


Orb wherein, during His Humiliation, He 


was pleaſed to move? He was the very 


Flower, the Extract and Quinteſſence of 


Mankind, Uniting all the Perfe&tions of 


it in His Perſon, without any alloy or 
mixture of imperfection. Upon which 


account David, by the Spirit of Prophecy, 
calls Him fairer than the Sons of Men, as 
being anointed with the oyl of gladneſs above 
bis Fellows : that is, the Graces of the Spi- 
rit deſcended not upon Him in thoſe mi- 
nute portions, and ſtinted meaſures that 


they do upon other Mortals. : Their drop, 


ſunk into the Nature of all Men beſides, 


He was a Second Adam without any of the 
guilt contracted by the Firſt ; He was born 
| a Man without any Humane Imperfections; 


a Roſe without Thorns. He was nothing 


but Purity it ſelf; Vertue cloathed in a Bo- 


dy, and Innocence Incarnate. So blameleſs 


and free from all ſhadow of guile, that the 


very 
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very Jews His bitter Enemies gave Him 


this Teſtimony, that He had done all things 

well, Mark 7. 37. And even Pilate His | 
unjuſt Judge, though he took from Him | 
His Life, yet left Him His Innocence, decla- } 
ring openly, That he found in him no fault! 


at all, John 18. 38. 


There are ſpots (they ſay) not in the 
Moon only, but alſo in the face of the Sun | 
it ſelf: But this Star was of a greater, and | 
more unblemiſht Luſtre; for not the leaſt | 
| Spot was ever diſcover d in it, though Ma- 
lice and Envy it ſelf were the Perſpectives 
through which moſt of the World beheld } 
it. And as it is the Privilege of the Celeſtial } 
Luminaries to receive no Tincture, Sul- | 
lage, or Defilement, from the moſt noy- | 
ſome Sinks and Dunghils here below, but | 
to maintain a Pure, Untainted, Virgin | 
Light in ſpight of all their Exhalations: | | 
So our Saviour ſhined in the World with | 


ſuch an invincible Light of Holineſs as 


ſuffered nothing of the corrupt Manners | *© 
and depraved Converſe of Men to rub the 
leaſt filth or pollution upon Him. He 


was not capable of receiving any Impreſ- 


ſion from all the Sin and Villainy which 


like 


like a Contagion faſtened upon every Soul 
round about him. In a word, he was 
Pure, Righteous, and Undefiled, not on- 
ly above the World, but, what is more, in 
JJ 
| Secondly, The next thing conſiderable 
in a Star is the manner of its Appearance. 
It appears but ſmall, and of a little com- 
paſs; So that, although our reaſon aſſures 
us that it is bigger than the whole Earth, 
yet our ſight would ſeem to perſwade us 
chat it is not much bigger than a Dia- 
mond ſparkling upon the Circle of a lit- 
tle Ring. And now how appoſitely does 
this Conſideration alſo ſute the Condition 
of our Saviour! Who both in His riſing 
and ſhining upon the World ſeemed in 
the Eyes of all Men but a ſmall and a con- 
temptible thing; a poor, helpleſs Man; 
firſt living upon a Trade, and then upon 
ſomething that was much meaner, namely, 
upon Alms. Whereupon, what ſlight 
thoughts had they of his Perſon! as if he 
had been no more than an Ordinary Soul 
join d to an Ordinary Boch; and ſo ſent in- 
to the World to take His Courſe in the 
common lot of Mortality. They little 
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dream d 
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dream d of a Deity, and of ſomething 


greater than the World lodged in that little | 
Tabernacle of his Fleſh. So that notwich- 


ſtanding His being the Great and Almigh- 


ty God, the Lord of Hoſts, and King of 
Kings, yet the generality of Men took 
Him for but a mean Perſon, and ſuch a- 
nother living piece of Clay as themſelves.” 
Aud what could be the cauſe of His being 
thought ſo, but the ſame that makes Stars, 
to be thought little things, even their height | 
and vaſt diſtance from poor, earthly Spe- 
ctators? So the Glories of Chriſt's Perſon 
were, by the very tranſcendency of their! 


height, placed above the Teach and ken of a 
mortal apprehenſion. And God muſt yer | 
Reaſon by Revelation, or the | 


5 Son of God Himſelf will ſtill ſeem but a | 


elevate our 


UA 6 


ſmall thing in our Eyes. For Carnal rea- | * 


ſon meaſures the greateſt things by all the 


diſadvantages of their outward appearance, | 

juſt as little Children judge of the propor- 
tion of the Sun and Moon, reckoning that | 
to be the Smallneſs of the Object, which! 
is only the Diſtance of the Beholder, or | 


the Weakneſs of the Organ. 


Third. 


* 
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Third. The third and Laſt thing to be 


conſidered in a Star, is the Quality of its 
Operation; which is Twofold. Firſt, 


Open and Viſible, by its Light. Secondh, 


Secret and Inviſible, by its Influence. And 


Firſt, This Morning Star Operates by 
its Brightneſs and Luſtre; in reſpe& of 


| which it is the firſt fruits of Light, and, as 
it were, Day in its Minority: clearing the 
| Heavenly Stage, and chafing away all o- 
ther Stars till it reigns in the Firmament 
alone. And now to make good the Com- 

pariſon between Chriſt and this, we ſhall 

ſhew how He by His appearance chaſed 

away many things much admired and ga- 

| zed at by the World; and particularly 

\ theſe Three. = 


Firſt, Much of the Heatheniſh Worſhip 


and Superſtition z which not only like a 
Cloud, but like a black and a dark Night, 
had for a long time covered the face of 
the whole Earth, and made ſuch Triumphs 
over the Reaſon of Mankind, that in no- 
| thing more appeared the Ruins and De- 
cays of our Nature. And it was unque- 
ſtionably the greateſt and ſevereſt Inſtance 
| of the Divine Wrath upon Man for his 


Original 
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Original Apoſtacy from God, thus to leave | | 
him confounded and uncertain in the ma- 
nagement of the greateſt affair, and Con- 
cernment of his Soul, his Religion. So | { 
that, as it was then ordered, it was no- | | 
ching elſe but a ſtrange, confuſed Com- 
pound of Abſurdity and Impiety. For as | ! 
to the Object of their Worſhip, the Apo- | 
ſtle tells us that they Worſhip d Devils, 1 Cor. | © 
10. 20. and elſewhere they worſhip'd men | * 
like themſelves. Nay, Birds and Beaſts and ( 
Creeping things; and, as Hiſtorians tell us, | © 
Roots and Herbs, Leeks and Onions; J . 
yea, and their own baſe Deſires and Aﬀe- ; tl 
Ctions; Deifying and building Temples | 
to Luſt, Anger, Revenge, and the like. 
In ſumm, They Worſhip'd all things but 
Cod, who only of all things was to have 
been Worſhipped. i 
Nou upon the Coming of Chriſt, ve- 
ry much, though not all, of this Idolatrous 
Trumpery and Superſtition was driven 
out of the World. So that many of the | 
Oracles ( thoſe great inſtruments of Delu- | 
ſion) ceaſed about the Time of our Sa- 
viour's Nativity. The Divine Power then 
diſpoſſeſſing the Devil of his greater Tem- 
„ 
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ples, as well as of his leſſer, the Bodies of 
| Men: and ſo caſting down the Throne of 
Fallacy and Superſtition, by which he had 
| | fo long enſlaved the Vaſſal World; and 
] led it Captive at his Pleaſuree. 
| Secondly, As the Heatheniſh falſe Wor- 
- þ ſhip, ſo alſo the Jewiſh imperfect Worſhip 
- | began to be done away by the Coming 
of Chriſt. The Jews indeed drew their 
1 | Religion from a Purer Fountain than the 
1 þ Gentiles ;- God Himſelf being the Author 
of ir, and ſo both Ennobling and War- 


| ranting it with the Stamp of Divine Au- 
34 


„ thority. Vet God was pleaſed to limit 
His Operations in this particular to the 
Narrowneſs and ſmall Capacities of the 
ſubject which He had to deal with; and 
therefore the Jews being naturally of a 
groſs and ſenſual apprehenſion of things, 
had the Oeconomy of their Religion, in 
many parts of it, brought down to their 
temper, and were trained to Spirituals 
je | by the Miniſtry of Carnal Ordinances. 
Which yet God was pleaſed to advance 
in their ſignification, by making them 
a Types and Shadows of that Glorious 


85 1 _ Y World, | | 
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World, His Own Son; both in Perſon and | 
Offce, by admirable Myſtery and Contri- | 
vance, fitted to be the Great Redeemer of | 
Mankind. He therefore being the Perſon | 
to Whom all the Prophets bore Witneſs, | 
to Whom all Ceremonies pointed, and | 

Whom all the various Types prefigured, it] 
was but reaſon That when He actually ap- 
peared in the World, all that previous | 
Pomp and Apparatus, ſhould go off the 
Stage, and like Shadows vaniſh before the | 
Subſtance. And accordingly, we look upon | 
the whole Moſaical Inſtitution as having | 
received its Period by Chrift, as defunct 
and ceaſed, and the Church now grown | 
vp to that Virility and Stature, as to be | 
above the Diſcipline of beggarly Rudi- | 
ments, and, like an Adult Heir, paſling | 
from the Pedagogy of Tutors, to aſſume 
its full Liberty and Inheritance. For | 
thoſe, whom Chriſt makes free, are free in- 
deed. FVV 
T birdy, And Laſtly, All pretended | 
falſe Meſſiabs vaniſh d upon the appear- | 
ance of Chriſt the True One. A Crown | 
will not want Pretenders to Claim it, nor | 
Uſurpers, if their Power ſerves them to 


poſſeſ 


now two an: acs 
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poſſeſs it. And hereupon the Meſſiaſhip 


was pretended to by ſeveral Impoſtors: 


but Fallacy and Falſhood being naturally 


weak, they ſtill ſunk and came to No- 


© | the Pretences of thoſe who went before and 


ching. It muſt be confeſſed indeed, that 
d | there roſe up ſuch Counterfeits after Chriſt, 
as well as Gin Him; yer ſtill I think 
| their defeat ought to be aſcribed to His 
Coming: becauſe as a Light ſcatters the 
' Darkneſs on all ſides of it: So there was 
ſuch a Demonſtration and Evidence given 
of Jeſuss being the True Meſſias by his 
Coming in the Fleſh, that it caſt its diſco- 
vering Influence both backwards and for- 


ö wards ; and 2 baffled and confuted 


of thoſe who roſe up after Him. So Po- 
tent and Victorious is Truth; eſpecially 
| when it comes upon ſuch an Errand from 
Heaven as to ſave the World, 

Amongſt thoſe ſeveral falſe Meſſias's it 


| is remarkable chat one called himſelf Bar- - 
If chocab, or the Son of a Star: but by his 
ar-| fall he godly ſhew 'd himſelf of a Nature 


far differing from this Glorious Morning 
Star mentioned in the Text; Which even 
then was fixed in Heaven , while it ſhone 
| n upon 
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upon the Earth. It was not the Tranſito- 
ry Light of a Comet, which ſhines and 


ble and Immortal, and ſuch an One as ſhall 


— —ä—— — — — — — 
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glares for a while and then preſently va- 
niſhes into Nothing; but a Light, Dura- 


outlive the Sun, and ſhine and burn when 


ſhall be reduced to Cinders. 
Having thus ſhewn how Chriſt reſem- 


Heaven and Earth and the whole World 


bled a Star in reſpect of His external viſible 
ſhinings to the World, by which He drove 
away much of the Heatheniſh Idolatry; all 
the Jewiſh Ceremonies; together with the 
Pretences of all counterfeit Meſſias s, as the 


Light diſpels and chaſes away the Dark- | 


nels. . Come we now, in te 
Second place, to ſee how He reſembles 


4 Star alſo in reſpe& of its Internal, ſe- 
cret Operation, and Influence upon all 


Sublunary, Inferiour Beings. And indeed, 


this is the Nobleſt and the Greateſt Part 
of the Reſemblance. Stars are thought 


to Operate powerfully even then, when 


they do not appear; and are felt by their 
Effects when they are not ſeen by their Þ 
Light. In like manner, Chriſt often ſtrikes Þ 
the Soul, and darts a ſecret Beam into the 

Heart, 
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Heart, without alarm ing either the Eye 
or Ear of the Perſon wrought upon. And 


this is called both properly and elegantly 


by St. Peter in 2 Ep. 1. 19. The Day-ſtar's 
ariſing in our Hearts; that is, by the ſe- 
cret ſilent Workings of His Spirit He illu- 


minates the Judgment, bends the Will and 


the Affections, and at laſt changes the 


whole Man: and this is that powerful but 
ſtill Voice by which He ſpeaks Eternal Peace 
to the Souls of His Ele& in the Admirable 
but Myſterious Work of their Converſion. 
So that our great Concern and Enquiry 
| ſhould be, whether thoſe Heavenly Beams 
have reached us inwardly, and pierced in- 
to our Minds, as well as ſhone in our Fa- 
ces; and whether the Influence of this 
Star upon us has been ſuch as to govern 
and draw us after it, as it did the Wiſemen, 
and thereby both make and prove us Wiſe 
unto Salvation. For Light is Operative as 
well as Beautiful, and by working upon 
the Spirits, affects the Heart as well as plea- 
ſes the Eye. Above all things therefore, 
ir | ler us be ſtrict and impartial in this ſearch, 
| where the Thing Searched for is of ſuch 
2 Conſequence. For ſince there are Falſe 
f - Lights, 


| 
[ 
| 
| 
| 


Lights, Light it ſelf ſhould be tryed: And 
i we would know infallibly whether it be 
the Light from Above, by which we are led 
and live, and whether this Morning - Star has 
had its full efficacy upon, or rather within 
us; Let us ſee whether or no It has ſcat- 
tered the Clouds and Darkneſs of our Spi- 
ritual Ignorance, and the noyſom foggs of | 
our Luſts and vile Affections? Do we | 
live as the Sons of Light *? Do we walk 


dãZls in the Day; without ſtumbling into the 


mire of our old Sins? Theſe are the on- || 
ly ſure Evidences that Chrift is not only a | 
Star in Himſelf, but ſuch an One alſo to 
us. For when the Day-ſpring from on bigh 
Viſits us truly and effectually, it firſt takes 


us out of theſe Shadows of Death, and then | 


Auides our Feet into the Ways of Peace. 


\ 


Ja which God of His Mercy vonchſafe ta 
ring us all; To whom be rendred and | 
|. ſcribed, as is moſt due, all Honour, &c. | 


Jeſus 
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Jeſus f Nazareth proved the Three, and 


Onh promiſed Meſſiah. 
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He came to Hu Own, and His Ov. ö 


received Him not. 


Cannot think it directly requiſite to 
the proſecution of theſe” Words ( nor 
will the Time allotted for it permit) 
to aſſert and vindicate the foregoing Ver- 
ſes from the perverſe * of that 


Y 4 flalſe 
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falſe Pretender to Reaſon, and real Subverter 
all. Religion, Socinus; Who in the Ex- 
poſition of this Chapter, together with 


ſore patt of the 8th (both of them taken 
from the Poſthumous Papers of his Uncle 
Lelius) laid the foundation of that great 
Babel of Blaſphemies, with which he after- 
wards ſo amuzed and peſtered the Chri- 
ſtia World, and under Colour of Re- 
forming and Refining ( forſooth) the beſt 
of Religions, has employed the utmoſt of 
his skill and art to bring Men indeed to 


believe none. And therefore no ſmall 
cauſe of Grief muſt it needs be to all pious 
minds that ſuch horrid Opinions ſhould 


find ſo ready a Reception and fo fatal a 
Welcome in ſo many parts of the World 
as they have done; conſidering both what Þ 
they tend to, and whom they come from. 


kor they tend only to give us ſuch a Chriſt 


and Saviour as neither the Prophets, nor 
Evangeliſts know , nor ſpeak any thing of. 


And as for their Original, if we would 
trace them up to that, through ſome of the Þ 


chict Branches of their Infamous Pedi- © 


greę, we muſt carry them a little backward 


from hence; Firſt, to the forementioned Þ 
A TO Fauſtus 


met and his Sect; and from them to Pho- 


Fauſtus Socinus and his Uncle Lelius, and 
from them to Gentilis, and then to Servetus, 
and ſo through a long Interval to Mabo- 


tinus J and from him to Arins, and 4 from Art= 
us to Paulus 8 amoſatenus, and from him to 


Ebion and Cerint bus, and from them to Simon. 


Magus, and ſo in a direct Line to the De- 


vil himſelf: Under whoſe Conduct in 
the ſeveral Ages of the Church theſe 
! Wretches ſucceſſively have been ſome of 
the moſt Notorious Oppoſers of the Di- 


vinity of our Saviour, and would un- 


doubtedly have overthrown the belief of it 
in the World, could they, by all their 


Arts of Wreſting, corrupting and falſe in- 


terpreting the Holy Text, have brought 
the Scriptures to ſpeak for them; which 
they could never yet do. And amongſt 
all the Scriptures, No One has ſtood ſo 
directly and immoveably in their way, 
as this firſt Chapter of St. Johns - Goſpel. 
A Chapter carrying in it ſo bright and 
full an Aſſertion of the Eternal Godhead 
of the Son, that a Man muſt put com- 
mon ſenſe and reaſon extreamly upon the 
Nr 


Expoſition 
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nant place of Scripture, John 8. 58. Before 


Abraham was I am, from being any Proof 


Expoſition of it to the contrary. So that 
an Eminent Dutch Critick ( who could | 
find in his heart (as much as in him lay) | C 
to interpret away that Noble and Preg- | 


at all of Chriſt's Eternal Pre- exiſtence to 


His Incarnation, and ſo to give up one of 
the main Forts of the Chriſtian Religion 
to the Socinians) has yet been forced by | 
the over-powering Evidence of this Chap- 
ter, (notwithſtanding all his ſhifts, too 
manifeſtly ſhewing what he would be at) ' 
to expreſs himſelf upon this Subject more 
agreeably to the ſence * of the Catholick | 
Church, than in 72 other places he had 


done. And well indeed might he, even | | 


for ſhame it ſelf, do ſo much, when it is | 
certain that he might have done a great | 
deal more. For fac a Commanding Ma- | | 
jeſty is there in every Period almoſt of this | 
Chapter, that it has forced even Heathens, | 
and Atheiſts ( Perſons who valued them- | 
ſelves not a little upon their Philoſophy ) | 


to ſubmit to the Controlling truth of the 


Propoſition. here delivered, and inſtead of | 
contradicting or diſputing to fall down and | 


worſhip. 


a nee 
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| worſhip. For the things here uttered were 
Myſteries kept hid from Ages, and ſuch as - 
God had for Four Thouſand Years toge- 
ther by all the Wiſe Arts and Methods of 
His Providence been preparing the World 
| for, before it could be fit or ripe to re- 
ceive them: and therefore a moſt Wor- 
thy Subject they muſt needs have been for 
this beloved Apoſtle to impart to Man- 
kind, who having ſo long lain in the Bo- 
| ſom of Truth it Self, received all things 
from that Great Original by more Inti- 
mate and Immediate Communications 
than any of the reſt of the Apoſtles were 
| honoured with. In a Word, He was of 
the Cabinet; and therefore no wonder if 

7 WW (Ou 


In the Text we 


- — —ͤ—b —— o — ud. —— — — — 
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have theſe Two Parts. 
Firſt, Chriſts Coming into the World, 

in thoſe Words, He came to bis Om. 
Secondy, Chriſt's Entertainment being 
Come, in thoſe other Words, His Own re- 
r 


In the former of which there being an 


Account given us of one of the greateſt and 
moſt Stupendious Actions that the World 
was ever yet Witneſs of, there cannot, I 


| ſuppoſe, 


— — — 

b 
— 
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ſuppoſe, be a Truer meaſure taken of che 
Nature of it than by a diſtinct Conſide- 
ration of the ſeveral — belong- 


ing to it, which are theſe. 
Ve The Perſon Who came. 


Second! , The Condition from which He 
came. 


Thirdy a The Perſons to wks He came. 
| And 
Fourth, and Laſtly, che Time of His 
combats 
Of all which i in their Gade. And, | 
1. Firſt, for the Perſon who came. It 
was the Secohd Perſon in the Glorious Tri- 
nity, the Ever Bleſſed and Eternal Son of 
God, concerning Whom it is a Miracle 
and a Kind of Paradox to our Reaſon , 
(. conſidering the Condition of his Perſon) 
how He could be ſaid to come at all: for 
ſince all coming is motion or progreſſion 
from a place in which we were, to a place 
in which we were not before; and ſince In- 
finity implies an actual comprehenſi ion of, 
and a preſence to all places, it is hard to 
conceive how He Who was God, could 
be ſaid to come any whither , Whoſe 
Infinity had my all Progreſſo 703 to, or 
acqui- 
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| acquiſition of a New place impoſſible. 
But Chriſt, who ol 


to mingle eve- 


, | ry Mercy with Miracle and Wonder, took 


4 finite Nature into the Society and Union- 


| of his Perſon ; whereupon, what was im- 


PF 


poſſible to a Divine Nature, was rendered 
very poſſible to a Divine Perſon; which 
could rightfully and properly entitle it ſelf 
to all the reſpective Actions and Properties 
of either Nature comprehended within its 
Perſonality. So that being made Man, 
Hie could do all things that Man could do, 
except only Sin. Every thing that was pure- 
ly humane, and had nothing of any Sin- 
ful deficiency or turpitude cleaving to it, 
fell within the Verge and Compaſs of His 


Actions. Bur now was there ever any 


Vonder comparable to this | to behold 
Divinity thus cloathed in Fleſh ! the Crea- 
tor of all things humbled not only to the 
| Company, but alſo to the Cognation of His 
Creatures! Ir is as if we ſhould imagine 
| the whole World not only Repreſented 
upon, but alſo contained in one of our little 
artificial Globes; or the Body of the Sun 


invelop d in a Cloud as big as a Mans 


band; all which would be lookt upon as 
aſtoniſhing 


aſto 
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niſhing Impoſſibilities; and yet as ſhore 


of the other, as the greateſt finite is of an 
infinite 5 between which the Diſparity 18 


immeaſurable. For that God ſhould thus 
in a manner Transform Himſelf, and ſub- 
que and maſter all His Glories to a poſſi- 


bility of humane apprehenſion and con- 
verſe, the beſt reaſon would have thought | 
ũĩt ſuch a thing as God could nat do, had ir | 
not ſeen it aftually done. It is (as it were) 
to cancel the Eſſential diſtances of things, 
to remove the bounds of Nature, to bring 
Heaven and Earth, and (what is more) 
both ends of the Contradiction together. 


And thereupon ſome, who think it an 


Imputation upon their Reaſon, to believe 
any thing but what they can demonſtrate, | 
( which is no thanks to them at all) have 
invented ſeveral ſtrange Hypotheſes, and | 
Salvos to clear up theſe things to their ap- 
prehenſions. As that the Divine Nature | 
was never perſonally united to the Humane, | 
but only paſſed through it in a kind of 
imaginary, Phantaſtick way, that is, (to 
(peak plainly) in ſome way or other, | 
which neither Scripture, Senſe nor Reaſon 
know any thing of. And others have by | 


one | 
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ol it to the Divine Nature, and in much 
| another ſence, than that of the Pſalmiſt, 
| made Chriſt altogether ſuch an one as them- 
| ſelves, that is, a meer Man, M. d ον ., 
for Socinus would needs be as good a Man 
| as his Saviour. Maree pri 


But this 
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one bold ſtroke cut off all ſuch Relation 


by Photinus Biſhop of Sirmium, 


better Succels. 


o Bur is it true that Chriſt came into le 
r, World? Then ſure, I am apt to think, 

that this is a ſolid Inference, that He had 
NS ELITIST 


hither 3 


this Opinion, whatſoever ground 
it have got in this latter Age of the 
Church, yet no ſooner was it vented and 
« | defended 
o | but it was immediately cruſh'd, and uni- 
3 | verſally rejected by the Church. So that 
although ſeveral other Hereſies had their 
| courſe, and were but at length extinguiſh- 
e ed, and not without ſome difficulty, yet 
e. this, like an indigeſted Meteor, appeared 
and diſappeared almoſt at the ſame time. 
d However, Socinus beginning where Po- 
tinus had long before left off, lickd up 
his deſerted forlorn Opinion, and light- 
ing upon worſe Times has found much 
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hither; ſince every motion or paſſage from 
one place or condition to another ſuppoſes 
the thing or perſon ſo moving to have actu- 


ally exiſted under both Terms, to wit, as | 
well under that from which, as that to which 


he paſſes. But if Chriſt had nothing but 
an humane Nature, which never exiſted 
till it was in the World, how could that 


EF 


cannot with any Propriety or Truth of 
Speech be. ſaid to have come to that tree, 


ſince that muſt ſuppoſe it to have been 
ſomewhere elſe before. Jam far from | 
building. ſo great and ſo concerning a 
Truth meerly upon the ſtreſs of this way 


of Expreſſion ; yet, till the Reaſoning 


grounded upon it be diſproved, I ſup- 
pole it is not therefore to be deſpiſed , 


though it may be ſeconded with much 
better. 7/8 


But the Men, whom we contend wich, 5 
ſeem hugely injurious to Him, whom they 
call their Saviour, while they even cruciſß 


Him in His Divinity, which the Jews could 


never do; making His very kindneſs an 
Argument 


oſſibly be ſaid to come into the World? 
he fruit that grows upon a tree, and ſo 
had the firſt moment of its exiſtence there, 
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Argument againſt His Prerogative. For 
His condeſcending to be a Man makes 


them infer that He is no more; and 
| Faith muſt ſtop here, becauſe Sight can go 
no further. But if a Prince ſhall deign 


to be familiar and to converſe with thoſe 


upon whom he might trample, ſhall His 
condeſcenſion therefore Un-king Him? 
And His familiarity rob Him of His Roy- 
alty 2 The caſe is the ſame with Chriſt. 
Men cannot perſwade themſelves that a 
| Deity and Infinity ſhould lye within ſo nar- 
row a compaſs as the contemptible dimen- 
ſions of an Humane Body. That Omni- 
potence, Omniſcience and Omnipreſence 


ſhould be ever wrapt in ſwadling Cloths, 


and abaſed to the homely Uſages of a 


Stable and a Manger. That the glorious 
| Artificer of the whole Univerſe, Who 
' ſpread out the Heavens like a Curtain, and 
laid the Foundations of the Earth, could ever 
turn Carpenter, and exerciſe an inglori- 
| ous Trade in a little Cell. They cannot 

imagine, that He who commalids the Cattel 


upon a thouſand Hills, and takes up the Ocean 


in the Hollow of His Hand, could be ſub- 


ject to the meanneſſes of hunger and thirſt, 
2 and 
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and be afflicted in all His appetites. That 
He who once created, and at preſent governs, 


and ſhall hereafter Judge the World, ſhould 


be abuſed in all His concerns and relati- 


ons, be ſcourged, ſpit upon, mockd, and at Þ 
laſt crucified. All which are Paſlages which | 


lie extreamly croſs to the Notions and 
Conceptions that Reaſon has framed to it 
ſelf of that high and impaſſible Perfection 
that reſides in the Divine Nature. For it 
is natural to Men to be very hardly 
brought to judge things to be any more, 
than what they appear; and it is allo as 
natural to them to meaſure all appear- 
| ances by Senſe, or at the furtheſt by Rea- 
| ſon, though neither of them is a compe- 
tent Judge of the Things which we are 
here diſcourſing of. 9 
2. The ſecond thing to be conſidered 


is the State or Condition from which Chriſt Þ 
came; and that was from the Boſom of Þ 
His Father, from the Incomprehenfible , Þ 


ſurpaſſing Glories of the Godhead, from | 
an Eternal Enjoyment of an abſolute, un- 
interrupted Bliſs and Pleaſure in the mu- 


tual, ineffable Intercourſes between Him 
and His Father. The Heaven of Heavens 
— = 
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was his Habitation, and Legions of Che- 
rubims and Seraphims his humble and 
conſtant Attendants. Vet he was pleaſed 
to diſrobe himſelf of all this Mingniſcetice, 
to lay aſide his Scepters and his Glories , 


and in a Word to empty Himſelf, as far as 
| the Eſſential Fulneſs of the Deity could be 
| capable, of ſuch a Diſpenſation. . 
And now, if by the poor meaſures and 


proportions of a Man, we may take an 


eſtimate of this Great Action, we ſhall 
quickly find how irkſom it is to Fleſh and 
Blood to have been happy, to deſcend ſome 


ſteps lower, to exchange the eſtate of a 


Prince for that of a Peaſant, and to view 


our happineſs only by the help of memo- 


ry, and long reflections. For how hard 
a task muſt obedience needs be to a Spi- 


rit accuſtomed to Rule, and to Dominion! 


how uneaſy muſt the leather and the frieze 


| fir upon the ſhoulder that uſed to ſhine 


with the Purple and the Ermin! All 


change muſt be grievous to an eſtate of 


abſolute, entire, unmingled happinels ; 


But then to change to the loweſt pitch, and 


that at firſt, without inuring the mind to 
che burden, by gradual intermediate leſſen- 
8 2 ings 
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ings and declenſions, this is the ſharpeſt 


and moſt afflicting Calamity that humane 
Nature can be capable of. And yet what 
is all this to Chriſt's Humiliation 2 He who 
' tumbles from a Tower ſurely has a greater 
Blow than he who ſlides from a Mole- 
Hill. And we may as well compare the 
falling of a Crumb from the Table to the 
falling of a Star from the Firmament, as 
think the abaſement of an Alexander from 
his Imperial Throne, and from the Head 
of all the Perfian and Macedonian greatneſs | 
to the condition of the meaneſt Scullion | 
that followed his Camp, any ways compara- | 
ble to the deſcenſion of him who was the | 
brightneſs of His Fathers Glory, and the e. 
preſs Image of His Perſon, to the Condition 
of a Man, much leſs of a Servant, and a 
crucifyed Malefactor: for ſo was Chriſt | 
treated. This was the ſtrange leap that he | 
made from the greateſt height to the low- | 
eſt bottom: concerning which it might be | 
well pronounced the greateſt Wonder in 
the World, that he ſhould be able fo far to 
humble himſelf, were it not yet a greater 
that he could be willing. And thus much 
for the ſecond Circumſtan ce. 


* 
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11 Third is, The Perſons to Whom 
He came, expreſſed by that endearing Term 
His Own, and this in a more peculiar ad- 
= vanced ſence of Propriety. For all the 
Nations of the World were His own by 
Creation , and what is conſequent to it by 
the Right of Poſſeſſion and abſolute Do- 
© minion: but the Jews were his Own by 
= a Fraternal Right of Conſanguinity. He 
was pleaſed to derive his Humanity from 
the ſame Stock, to give them the Honour 
of being able to call the God of Hea- 
ven, and the Saviour of the World their 
- | RBrotber. 9 N 5 
They were His Own allo by the Right 
of Churchſhip, as ſelected and encloſed by 
God from amidſt all other Nations, to be 
* the Seat of his Worſhip, and the great 
' Conſervatory of all the Sacred Oracles and 
© | means of Salvation. The Gentiles might 
be called God's own, as a Man calls his 
Hall or his Parlour his own, which yet 
- Others paſs through and make uſe of; but 
the Jews were ſo, as a Man accounts his 
* Cloſer, or his Cabinet his own; that is, by 
| 2 peculiar, uncommunicable deſtination of 
it to his own uſe. _ 2 
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Thoſe who have that hardy Curioſity, 
as to examine the Reaſon of God's Acti- 
ons, ( which Men of Reaſon ſhould ſtill 
luppoſ ) wonder that, ſince the Deſign 
Ol 


Chriſt's coming was Univerſal, and ex- 


tending to all Mankind, he ſhould addreſs 
himſelf to ſo inconſiderable a ſpot of the 
World, as that of Paleſtine, confining the 
Scene of all his Life and Actions to ſuch 
a {mall handful of Men; whereas it would 
have ſeemed much more ſutable to the pur- 
poſes of his coming, to have made Rome, | 
at that time the Metropolis of the Weſtern 
World, and holding an intercourſe with 
all Nations, the Place of his Nativity and 
Abode; As when a Prince would pro- 
mulge a Law, becauſe he cannot with 
any convenience do it in all places, there- 
fore he does it in the moſt eminent and 
conſpicuous, To which Argument, fre- 
quently urged by the Enemies of Chriſtia- | 
nity, he who would ſeek for a fatisfatory | 
Anſwer from any thing but the abſolute- Þ 
neſs of God's Soveraignty, will find him- | 
ſelf defeated in his attempt. It was the 
meer reſult of the Divine Good Pleaſure, | 
that the Fountain of Life ſhould derive a | 
8 Bleſſing 
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{ Blefling to all Nations, from ſo narrow 
and contemptible an Head. 
And here, I cannot but think it obſer- 
! vyable, that all the Paſſages of the whole 
Work of Mans Redemption carry in them 
the marks, not only of Mercy , but of 
Mercy acting by an unaccountable Sove- 
raignty: And that for this very Reaſon 
( as may be ſuppoſed ) to convince the 
| World x On it was purely Mercy on God's 
part, without any thing of Merit on Man's, 
that did all. For when God reveals a Sa- 
viour to ſome few, but denies Him to 
more; ſends Him to a People deſpiſed, 
but paſſes over Nations Victorious, Ho- 
nourable, and Renowned, He thereby 
gives the World to know, that his own 
Will is the Reaſon of His Proceedings. 
| For it is worth remarking , that there is 
nothing that befalls Men equally and alike, 
but they are prone to aſcribe it either to 
F-1 Nature or Merit. But where the Plea of 
I | the Receivers is equal, and yet the Diſpen- 
: ſation of the Benefits vaſtly unequal, there 
Men are taught that the thing received is 
Grace; and that they have no claim to 
it, but the courteſy of the Diſpenſer, and 
#7 Hens the 
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the largeſs of Heaven; which cannot be 


queſtiond , becauſe it Waters my Field, 
while it en and dries up my Neigh- 


bour's. If the Sun is pleaſed to ſhine up- 


on a Turf, and to Gild a Dunghil, when 
perhaps 5 never looks into the Bed- 
Chamber of a Prince, we cannot yet ac- 


cuſe him for Partiality. That ſhort, but 
moſt ſignificant Saying 1 in the Evangeliſt, 


May 1 not do what T will with my own ? Matth. 


20. 15. being a full and ſol; d Anſwer to 
all ach Objections. 


4. The fourt and laſt Circumſtance of 


Chur coming related to the time of i * 


D 
He: came to the Jews, when they were in 


their loweſt and wu Condition, and 


that in a double reſpect, National, and Ec- 
cleſiaſtical 


1. And firſt upon a Civil or Nations 
account. It was not then with them as 


in thoſe Triumphant days of Solomon, when 
for Plenty, Riches, and Grandeur, they had 


little cauſe either to make Friends, or to 


fear Enemies, but ſhone as the Envy and 
Terrour of all the ſurrounding Neigh- 


hourhood. At the beſt now they were 


hut a remnant, and 1 piece of of an often ſcat- 
tered, 
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tered, conquered, and captivated Nation: 
But two Tribes of twelve, and thoſe un- 
der the Roman Yoak , tributary and op- 
preſs d, and void of any other Priviledge 
but only to obey, and to be fleeced quiet- 
ly by whoſoever was appointed their Go- 
, Þ vernour. This was their Condition: And 
t Þ could there be any inducement upon the 
common principles and methods of kind- 
* neſs to viſit them in that Eſtate? Which 
could be nothing elſe but only to ſhare 
with them in ſervitude, and to bear a part 
in their Oppreſſion. F 
The meaſure of Mens Kindneſs and 
| Viſics beſtowed upon one another, is uſu- 
ally the Proſperity, the Greatneſs, and the 
Intereſt of the Perſons whom they viſit , 
that is, becauſe their Favour is profitable, 
| and their Il-will formidable; in a word, 
| Men viſit others, becauſe they are kind 
to themſelves. But who ever ſaw Coaches 
and Liveries thronging at the Door of 
the Orphan, or the Widow, ( unleſs 
peradventure a Rich One) or before the 
- | Houſe or Priſon of an afflicted, decayed 
e Friend? No, at ſuch a time we account 
- | them not ſo much as cur own ; that un- 
. 
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friends and unbrothers, and diſſolves all 
Relations, and tis ſeldom the Dialect of | 


Great Friend. 


1 


W Good Friend, any longer than it is W f 'H 


Bur ir was another ſort of Love that 


warmed the Breaſt of our Saviour, He vi- 
firs his kindred, nay He makes them | 
ſo in the loweſt ebb of all their outward Þ} - 


Enjoyments. When to be a Jew was a 


name of Diſgrace, and to be circumciſed . 


a mark of Infamy. So that they might 
very well be a peculiar People, nor only be- 
cauſe God ſeparated them from all other 


Nations, but becauſe all other Nations ſe- 


parated Themſelves from Them. 
| Secondly , Confider them upon an Ec- 
cleſiaſtical account, and ſo weſhall find them 
as corrupted for a Church as they were 
deſpiſed for a Nation. Even in t Ge days 
of the Prophet T/aiah, 1. c. 2 1. v. * was 
his Complaint, That the faithful City 


| become an Harlot; that i 18, notable - toe two 


things, as Harlots uſually are, Paint and 
Impurity. Which growing corruption, in 


all the 1 intervening time, from thence to 
the Coming of Chriſt, received a pro- 


portionable improvement. So that their 


Teacher: 3 
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Teachers and moſt Seraphick, adored Do- 


Cors of the Law were ſtill rank d with 


Hypocrites. For the Text of Moſes was 
uſed only ro Authorize a falſe Comment, 
and to warrant the Impiety of a perverſe 


Interpretation. Still, for all their Villanies 
and Hypocriſies, they borrowed a Veil from 


Moſes : and his Name was quoted. and 


pretended as a glorious Expedient to coun- 


tenance and varniſh over well-contrived 
Corruptions. Nay, and they proceeded 
ſo high, that thoſe who vouched the Au- 


thority of Moſes moſt, denyed the Being 
of Immaterial Subſtances and the Immor- 


tality of the Soul, in which is wrapt up the 


very Spirit and Vital Breath of all Religi- 
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ons: and theſe Men had formed them- 
ſelves into a ſtanding and conſiderable 
Sect called the Sadducees : ſo conſiderable, 


that one of them once ſtep d into the High- 


Prieſthood. So that whether you look 


upon the Sadducees or the Phariſees, they 
had brought rhe Tew iſh Church ro that 
paſs, that they eſtabliſhed Iniquity by a Lam; 
or which is worſe, turned the Law it ſelf 


into Tuquity. 


| Now the state of Things being thus 


amongſt 
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mongſt theJews at the time of Chriſt's co- | 
ming; it eminently offers to us the conſi- 


deration of theſe two things. 5 
Firſt, The invincible ſtrength of Chriſt's 


Love, that it ſhould come leaping over 


ſuch mountains of oppoſition ; that it 


| ſhould Triumph over ſo much Jewiſh 


Baſeneſs and Villany, and be gracious even 


in ſpight of Malice it ſelf. It did not knock 
at, but even break open their doors. Bleſ- 
ſing and Happineſs was in a manner thruſt | 
upon them. Heaven would have took them 
by force, as they ſhould have took Heaven: 
o that they were fain to take pains to rid | 
themſelves of their Happineſs, and it coſt | 


them Labour and Violence to become Mi- 
ſerable. 3 3 


| Secondly, It declares to us the Immove- 
able Veracity of God's Promiſe. For ſure- 


ly, if any thing could reverſe a Promiſe, and 


unty the Bands of a Decree, it would have 
been that uncontrolled Impiery which 


then reigned in the Jewiſh Church; and 
that to ſuch a Degree, that the Temple 
it ſelf was prophaned into a Den of Thieves, 


a Rendezvous of Haglers and Drovers ; 
and a Place not for the Sacrificing, but 
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for the ſelling of Sheep and Oxen. So 

that God might well have forgot his Pro- 
miſe to his People, when they had al- 
ter d the very ſubject of the Promiſe, 


and as much as in them lay had cea- 


A ben 


We have here finiſh'd the firſt part of 
the Text, and took an account of Chriſt's 
coming to His own ; and his coming through 
ſo many obſtacles: may we not there- 


fore now expect to ſee him find a Magni- 


| ficent Reception; and a Welcome as ex- 


| craordinary as his Kindneſs 2 For where 
ſhould any one expect a Welcome if not 
coming to his Own? And coming alſo 


not to Charge but to Enrich them; not 
to ſhare what they had but to Recover 


what they had Loft; and in a word, to 


change their Temporals into Eternals; 
and bring an overflowing performance and 
fruition to thoſe who had lived hitherto 


only upon promiſe and expectation? But 
tit fell out much otherwiſe, His Own recei- 


ved Him not. 


Vor indeed if we look further into 


the World ſhall we find this Uſage fo very 


ſtrange or wonderful. For Kindred is 


not 
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not Friendſhip but only an Opportunity of | 
nearer converſe ; which is the true Cauſe 
of, and natural inducement to it. It is | 


not to have the ſame Blood in one's Veins, 


to have lain in the ſame Womb, or to 
bend the Knee to the ſame Father, but to 
have the ſame Inclinations, the ſame Affe- 
ctions, and the ſame Soul, that makes the 


Friend. Otherwiſe Jacob may ſupplant 


Eſau, and Eſau hate and deſign the Deach | 
ol Jacob. And we conſtantly fee the Grand- 


Seignior's Coronarion-Purple dipt in the 


Blood of his Murthered Brethren, Sacrifi- 


ced to Reaſon of State, or at leaſt to his 
own unreaſonable fears and ſuſpicions. But | 
Friends ſtrive not, who ſhall I, but who | 
ſhall die firſt. If then the Love of Kin- | 
dred is ſo ſmall, ſurely the Love of Coun- | 
try-Men and 2 can promiſe but 
little more. A Prophet may without the 
help of his Prophetick Spirit foreſee that he | 


ſhall have but little honour in His own Coun- 


try. Men naturally malign the Greatneſs 


or Vertue of a Fellow-Citizen or a Do- 


meſtick, they think the nearneſs of it up- ; 
braids and obfouns them. Tt is a trautle Þ 
to have the Sun fill thining in their Faces. 


And 
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And therefore the Jews in this followed 
but the Common Practice of Men, whoſe 
Emulation uſually preys upon the next Su- 
perior in the ſame Family, Company, or 


| Profeflion. The bittereſt and the loudeſt 


of the ſame ſtreet. In ſhort, there is a kind 


ſcolding is for the molt 3 amongſt thoſe 


Jof ill Diſpoſition in moſt Men much re- 


ſembling chat of Dogs; they bark at what 


is high and remote from them, and bite 


FF what is next. 


Now in this ſecond part of the Text, in 
which is repreſented the Entertainment 
which Chriſt found in the World, expreſ- 


Þ| fed to us by thoſe Words, His own recei- 
ved Him not, we ſhall conſider theſe three 


chings. 5 
1. The Grounds upon which the Jews 
rejected Chriſt. i . 
2 2. The Unreaſonableneſs of thoſe 
Grounds. And 5 
3. The great Arguments that they had 
|. oe Comms. © 
As to the Firſt of theſe; to reckon up 
all the Pretences that the Jews alledge for 
their not acknowledging of Chriſt would 
be as endleſs, as the Tales and Fooleries 


of 
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of their Rabbies : A ſort of Men noted 


for nothing more than two very ill Qua- | 
lities, to wit, that they are ſtill given to 
invent and write Lies; and thoſe ſuch un- 
likely and incredible Lies, that none can 
believe them but ſuch as write them. 
But the Exceptions, which ſeem to carry | + 


moſt of Reaſon and — with them, 
are theſe Two. 


Firſt, That Chriſt came not as a Tem- | 
55 poral Prince. 


Secondly, That they loo d upon him 


as an Underminer and a Deſtroyer of the 


Law of Moſes. 


1. As for the Firſt. It was a Perina- 


ſion which had ſunk into their very Veins 
and Marrow; a Perſwaſion which they 


built 3 as 4 Grand Fundamental Ar-“ 
ticle of all their Creed, That their M/ 


ſiaß ſhould be a Temporal Prince; nor 
can any thing beat their Poſterity out of 


ir to this day. They fanſied nothing but 


Triumphs and Trophees; and all the Na- T 
tions of the Earth licking the Duſt before | 
them under the Victorious Conduct of | 


their Meſſah; They expected ſuch an One 


as ſhould di ſenſlave them from the Roman | 
Yoke 1 


 . 


+ # their Temple. 
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Yoke; make the Senate ſtoop to their San- 
hedrim and the Capitol do homage ro 
Nay, and we find the Diſ- 
ciples themſelves leaven d with the ſame 
| Conceit: their Minds ſtill ran upon the 
| Grandeurs of an Earthly Soveraignty, up- 
on Sitting at Chriſt s right and left hand in 
His Kingdom, banqueting and making mer- 
| ry at His Table, and who ſhould have 
| the greateſt Office and Place under him. So 


| Carnal were the Thoughts even of thoſe 
who owned Chriſt for the Meſſab; bur 


| how much more of the reſt of the Jews 


uo contemn'd and hated him to the ſame 

| _ So that while they were feed- 
ing themſelves with ſuch Fancies and 
| Expectations, how can we ſuppoſe that 
they would receive a Perſon bearing him- 


ſelt for the Meſſiah, and yet in the poor 


habit and profeſſion of a mean mecha- 
I nick; as alſo preaching to them no- 


ZE ching but Humility , Seli-denial, and a 


3 Contempt of thoſe 'Glories and Tempo- 


| ral Felicities, the Enjoyment of which 


| they had. made the very deſign of their 
. Þ Religion? Surely the 8 of their 


hopes, and the huge contrariety of theſe 


A 2 things 
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things to their beloved, preconceived No- 


tions, could not but enrage them to the | 


reateſt diſdain and rejection of his Per- 
E and Doctrine imaginable. | 
And accordingly it did ſo. For they 
ſcorned , perſecuted , and even ſþat upon 


him long before his Crucifixion : and no | 
doubt, between Rage and Deriſion, a Thou- | 
ſand Flouts were thrown at him: As, 
what ſhall we receive a thread-bare Meſ- F 
fiab ? a Fellow fitter to wield a Saw or an 
Hatcher than a Scepter ? For is not this 


the Carpenters Son? And have we not 


| ſeen him in his Shop, and his Cottage a- 
mongſt his pitiful Kindred? And can 
ſuch an One be. a fit Perſon to ſtep into 


the Throne of David? To redeem 1/rael, 


and to Cope with all the Roman Power? 
No, it is abſurd, unreaſonable, and impoſ- | 
ſible: and to be in Bondage to the Ro- | 
maus is nobler than to be freed by the hand | 
of ſuch a Deliverer. Een 


2. Their other Grand Exception againſt | 


him, was, that he ſet himſelf againſt the | 

Law of Meſes. Their Reverence to which 
| was fo Sacred, that they judged it the un- 
changeable Rule of all Humane Actions, | 


and 


| 
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and that their Meffah at his coming was 
to impoſe the obſervation of it upon all 


Nations, and fo to eſtabliſh it for ever; 
Nay, and they had an equal Reverence 
for all the parts of it, as well the Judicial 


and Ceremonial as the Moral, and (be- 


ing naturally of a groſs and a thick con- 
ception of things) perhaps a much greater. 
Foo ſtill we ſhall find them more zealous 
| in tything Mint, and Rue and Cummin, and 
' waſhing Pots and Platters (where chiefly 


their Mind was) than in the Prime Duties 


of Mercy and Juſtice. And as for their 
beloved Sabbath, they placed the Celebra- 


tion of it more in doing nothing, than in do- 


ing Good; and rather in fitting ſtill, than 


in reſcuing a Life or ſaving a Soul. So 


that when Chriſt came to interpret and re- 
duce the Moral Law to its inward Vigour 
and Spirituality, they, whoſe Soul was of 


ſo groſs a make, that it was ſcarce a Spi- 
rit, preſently defied him as a Samaritan and 


| an Impoſtor, and would by no means 
hear of ſuch ſtrange, impracticable Noti- 
ons. But when from refining and correct- 


ing their Expoſitions, and ſence of the Mo- 


Lau, he proceeded alſo to forerel and 


4 2 declare 
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declare the approaching deſtruction of 


grew impatient, and could hold no lon- 


ger, but fought to Kill him, and thereby 


5 Thought that they did God good ſervice, 
and Moſes too. So wonderfully (it ſeems) 
were theſe Men concern'd for God's ho- 


nour that they had no way to ſhew it, but 


by rejecting his Son out of — to his 
Servant. 
We have ſeen here che two great excep- 
tions which ſo block d up the Minds and 
Hearts of the Jewiſh Nation againſt Jeſus 
Chriſt their True Meſiab, that when He 
came to His Own, His Own rejected him, and 
threw Him off. Icome now inthe next place 
210. To ſhew the weakneſs and unrea- 

ſonablneſs of theſe Exceptions. And 


Firſt, For Chriſt's being a Temporal 


Monarch, who ſhould ſubdue and bring 
all ions under the Jewiſh Scepter. [ 
anſwer, That it was ſo far from neceſſa- 


that it was abſolutely impoſſible, that 


Ty, 

the Mefiah ſhould be Gich an one; and 
that upon the Account of a 1 ſup- 
poſition ; neither of which I conceive 


w il 


their Temple, and therewith a Period to be 
put to all their Rites and Ceremonies, they 
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will be denyed by the Jews themſelves. 
1. The Firſt is the profeſſed Deſign 
| of his Coming , which was to be a Bleſ- 
| ſing to all Nations : for it is over and over 

declared in Scripture that in the ſeed of 
Abraham, that is, in the Meſſiah, all Nations 
of the Earth ſhould bebleſſed. But now if they 
mean this of a Temporal bleſſing, as I am 
| ſure they intend no other, then I demand 
how this can agree with his being ſuch 
2 prince, as, according to their deſcription, 
' Þ muſt conquer all People, and enſlave them 
to the Jews as Hewers of Wood , and 
© Drawers of Vater, as their Vaſſals and Tri- 
butaries, and in a word, liable upon all 
ce eccaſions to be inſulted over by the worſt 
condition d People in the World >? A 
worthy bleſſing indeed, and ſuch an 
one, as I believe few Nations would de- 
fire to be beholden to the ſeed of Abraham 
for. For there is no Nation or People, 
that can need the coming of a Meſſiah 
! to bleſs them in this manner: ſince they 
may bleſs themſelves ſo whenſoever they 
| pleaſe, if they will but ſend Meſſen- 
gers to ſome of their Neighbours , wiſer 
and powerfuller than themſelves, and de- 
. 3 117 
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declare their Eſtates and Country at their 
ſervice, provided they will but come and 
make them Slaves without calling them ſo; 


by ſending Armies to take Poſſeſſion of L 


their Forts and Garriſons, to ſeize their 
Lands, Moneys, and whatſoever elle they 


have; and in a word, to oppreſs, beggar, 


and ſqueeze them as dry a8 a Pumice, and ; ; 
then trample «pon them becauſe they can 


get no more out of them; Let any people, 


I ay, as they ſhall like this, apply to ſome 


Potent Overgrown Prince ( whom the fools, 


his Neighbours, ſhall have made ſo) and 


I dare undertake that upon a word ſpeak- 


ing they ſhall find him ready to be ſuch a : 


Meſſtas to them at any Time. And yet 


this was all that the Gentile World could |, 
gain by thoſe Magnificent Promiſes of the | 
Meſſiah (as Univerſal a Bleſſing as the Pro- 
phets had foretold he ſhould be) if the Jews | 


Opinion concerning the Nature of his King- | 


dom over the reſt of the World ſhould take 


place. Bur ſince they judge ſuch a kind | 


of Government ſo great a Bleſſing to Man- 


kind, it is pity but they {ſhould have a 


large and laſting Enjoyment of it them- F 
ſclves, and be made to feel what it is to be 


peeled 


( 
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peeled and polled, fleeced and flayed , 


1 trod upon by the ſeveral Go- 


vernments they ſhould happen to fall un- 
der; and ſo find the ſame uſage from 
bother Princes which they had ſo liberallß 
deſigned for them, under their ſuppoſed 
Meſiab: As indeed through the juſt Judg- 
ment of God they have in a great mea- 


ſure found ever ſince the Crucifixion of 


F 
Second. The other Suppoſition upon 
which I diſprove the Meſiah's being ſuch 
| a Temporal Prince, is the unqueſtionable 
F Truth of all the Prophecies recorded of 
Him in Scripture ; many of which declare 
only his Sufferings, his Humility, his Low 
Deſpiſed Eftate ; and ſo are utterly in- 
compatible with ſuch a Princely Condi- 
tion. Thoſe two, the firſt P/al. 22. the 


| other in Jai. 53. are ſufficient proofs of 


this. | "Tis nor ro be denied indeed 3 that 


| ſeveral have attempted to make them 


have no reſpect at all to the Meſſiah ; but 
ſtill the Truth has been ſuperiour to ali 
ſuch attempts. The Jewiſh Rabbies for 


che moſt part underſtand them of the 


whole Body of the People of ſrael: And 
Aa 4 one 
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declare the approaching deſtruction of 
their Temple,and therewith a Period to be 
put to all their Rites and Ceremonies, they 
grew impatient, and could hold no lon- 
ger, but ſought to Kill him, and thereby 
Thought that they did God good ſervice, 
and Moſes too. So wonderfully (it ſeems) 
were theſe Men concern d for God's ho- 
nour that they had no way to ſhew it, but 
by rejecting his Son out of deference to his 
Servant. 3 8 
We have ſeen here the two great excep- 
tions which ſo block d up the Minds and 
Hearts of the Jewiſh Nation againſt Jeſus 
Chriſt their True Meſiab, that when He 
came to His Own, His Own rejected him, and 
threw Him off. I comenow inthe next place 
2. To ſhew the weakneſs and unrea- 
ſonablneſs of theſe Exceptions. And 
Firſt, For Chriſts being a Temporal 
Monarch, who ſhould ſubdue and bring. 
all Nations under the Jewiſh Scepter. 
anſwer, That it was ſo far from neceſſa- 
ry, that it was abſolutely impoſlible, that 
the Meſſiah ſhould be ſuch an one; and 
that upon the Account of a double ſup- 
poſition; neither of which J anne 
wi 


— . w 
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will be denyed by the Jews themſelves. 
1. The Firſt is the profeſſed Deſign 
of his Coming, which was to be a Bleſ- 


ſing to all Nations: for it is over and over 
declared in Scripture that m the ſeed of 
Abraham, that is, in the Meſſiah, all Nations 


of the Earth ſhould bebleſſed. But now if they 


mean this of a Temporal bleſſing, as I am 
ſure they intend no other, then I demand 
how this can agree with his being ſuch 
a Prince, as, according to their deſcription, 
muſt conquer all People, and enſlave them 
to the Jews as FHewers of Wood, and © 
Drawers of Vater, as their Vaſſals and Tri- 
butaries, and in a word, liable upon all 


occaſions to be inſulted over by the worſt 


condition d People in the World? A 


worthy bleſſing indeed, and ſuch an 


one, as I believe few Nations would de- 
fire to be beholden to the ſeed of Abraham 


for. For there is no Nation or People, 


that can need the coming of a Meſſiah 
to bleſs them in this manner: ſince they 


may bleſs themſelves ſo whenſoever they 


pleaſe; if they will but ſend Meſſen- 
gers to ſome of their Neighbours, wiſer 
and powerfuller than themſelves, and de- 
„„ Aa 3 clare 
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declare their Eſtates and Country at their 
ſervice, provided they will but come and 
mal them Slaves without calling them ſo; 
by ſending Armies to take Poſſeſſion of 
their Forts and Garriſons, to ſeize their 
Lands, Moneys, and whatſoever elle they 
have; and in a word, to oppreſs, beggar, 
and ſqueeze them as dry as a Pumice, and | 
then trample pon them becauſe they can 

oy more out of them; Let any people, 


5 lay, as they {hall like this, apply to ſome 


Potent Overgrown Prince (whom the fools, | 


his Neighbours, ſhall have made ſo) and 


I dare undertake that upon a word ſpeak- 


ing they ſhall find him ready to be ſuch a 
 Meſſas to them at any Time. And yet 

this was all that the Gentile World could 
gain by thoſe Magnificent Promiſes of the 
Meſſiah (as Univerſal a Bleſſing as the Pro- 
phets had foretold he ſhould be) if the Jews 
Opinion concerning the Nature of his King- . 

dom over the reſt of the World ſhould take 
place. But ſince they judge ſuch a kind 
of Government ſo great a Bleſſing to Man- 


kind, it is pity but they ſhould have a 


large and laſting Enjoyment of it them - 
elves, and be made to feel what it is tobe | 


pecled 
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peeled and polled , fleeced and flayed, 
taxed and trod upon by the ſeveral Go- 
vernments they ſhould happen to fall un- 
der; and fo find the ſame uſage from 
other Princes which they had fo liberally 
deſigned for them , under their ſuppoſed 
Meſſiah : As indeed through the juſt Judg- 
ment of God they have in a great mea- 
ſure found ever ſince the Crucifixion of 
= e = hs 
Siͤecond. The other Suppoſition upon 
which I diſprove the Meſiah's being ſuch 
a Temporal Prince, is the unqueſtionable 
Truth of all the Prophecies recorded of 
Him in Scripture ; many of which declare 
only his Sufferings, his Humility, his Low 
Deſpiſed Eſtate; and fo are utterly in- 
compatible with ſuch a Princely Condi- 
tion. Thoſe two, the firſt P/al. 22. the 
other in Vai. 53. are ſufficient proofs of 


.| this. Tis not to be denied indeed, that 


ſeveral have attempted to make them 
have no reſpe& at all to the Meſſiah ; but 


ſtill the Truth has been ſuperiour to all 


ſuch attempts, The Jewiſh Rabbies for 
the moſt part underſtand them of the 
whole Body of the People of Iſrae!: And 

Aa 4 * one 
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X one we kriow amongſt our Chriſtian 
Interpreters, though it will be 
of this in hard toChriſten his Interpretation) 
'8 dear who will needs have this whole 


on Bo 53 53 d. Chap. of Tſai. to relate only 


to the Prophet Jeremy, in the 


firſt and Hiſtorical Senſe of it: Little 


certainly to the ſervice of 8 


unleſs we can think the propereſt way for 
confirming our Faith ( eſpecially againſt 


to bear down the whole ſtream of 


much leſs as apparent force and evidence 
of ſo clear a Prophecy. 


And therefore to return to the Rab- 


bies themſelves, the moſt Learned of them 
after all ſuch fruitleſs attempts underſtand - 
thoſe Prophecies only of the Meſiab: 
Bur then being fond 17 his Temporal 


Reign and Greatneſs ; ſome of them 


ha ve invented the Gps e of two ſe⸗- 


its mortal Adverſaries the Jews) be to 
ſtrip it of the chief ſupports which the 
8 Old Teſtament affords it. But every little 
fetch of Wit and Criticiſm muſt not think 


Chriſtian , Catholick Interpreters; and 


veral Meſſiahs, Meſſiah Ben David, and 
Meſſiah Ben Jackl. One whereof 1 was to 
be 
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be Potent and Victorious, the other Low, 
Afflicted, and at length Killd: A bold 
unheard-of Fiction, and never known to 
the Ancient Jewiſh Church, till the Mo- 
dern Rabbies began to Doat and Blaſ- 
pheme at all Adventures. But there is no 
{hift ſo Senceleſs and Groundleſs, which an 
obſtinate adherence to a deſperate Cauſe, 
will not drive the Defenders of it to. It is 
clear therefore that all the Pretence which 


the Jews have for the Temporal Reign 85 


and Greatneſs of their Meſſiab is ſufficiently 
anſwered, and cut off by theſe to Con- 
ſiderations: For to argue with them 


further from the Spirituality of the Meſ- 


ſiah's Kingdom, as that the end of it was 
to abſtract from all Carnal, Earthly, Sen- 
ſual Enjoyments, as the certain hinderers 
of Piety, and underminers of the Spirit, 
would be but a begging of the Queſtion, 
as to the Jews, who would contend as po- 
ſitively that this was not to be the intent of 
it. And beſides the truth is, their Princi- 
2 and Temper are ſo hugely eſtranged 


rom ſuch Conſiderations, that a Man 


might as well read a Lecture of Muſick or 
Aſtronomy to an Ox, or an Af, as go 
| . about 
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was only to plant his Kingdom in Men's 
Hearts, and by infuſing into them the Gra- 


venly Mindedneſs, to conquer their Cor- 
ruptions, and reign over their Carnal Af- 


fections, which they had a great deal ra- 


ther ſhould reign over them. And thus 


much for anſwer to their firſt Exception. 


| © Secondly, I come now to ſhew the Un- 
| reaſonableneſs of the other, grounded up- 
on a Pretence, that Chriſt was a Supplan- 


ter of the Authority of Moſes, and an Ene- 


my to the Law. And here for anſwer to 
this, I grant that Chriſt deſigned the Abro- 
gation of their Ceremonial Law, and yet 


for all this I affirm that Chriſt made good 
that Word of his to the utmoſt, That He 


came nat to deſtroy the Law, but to fulfil it. 


For we muſt know, that to deſtroy a Con- 
ſtitution, and to abrogate, or meerly to put 
an end to it are very different. To deſtroy 


a thing, is to cauſe it to ceaſe from that | 
uſe to which it is deſigned, and to which 
it ought to ſerve: Bur ſo did not Chriſt 
to the Ceremonial Law; the deſign of 
which was to foreſigniſy and point at the 

| Meſſiah 


about to perſwade them that their Meſſiah 


ces of. Humility, Temperance, and Hea- 
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Meſſiah who was to come. So that the 
Meſſiah being come, and having finiſhed 
the Work for which he came, the uſe of 
ic continued no longer ; for being only to 


relate to a thing future, when that thing 
| was paſt, and fo ceaſed to be future, the 
Relation, ſurely, grounded upon that Fu- 
turity muſt needs ceaſe alſo. In a Word, 
if to fulfil a Prophecy be to deſtroy it, then 
_ Chriſt by abrogating the Ceremonial Law, 
may be ſaid allo to have deſtroyed it. A 
Prophecy fulfilled is no longer a Prophe- 
cy; the very Subject Matter of it being 
hereby took away; So a Type is no lon- 
ger a Type when the Thing typified 
comes to be actually exhibited. But the 
Jews, who ſtrip d all theſe things from any 


Relation to a Spiritual Deſign , thought 


that their Temple was to ſtand for ever 


their Circumciſion and Sabbaths to be per- 


petual, their New-Moons never to Change, 

and the difference of Meats, and of clean 
and unclean Beaſts to be unalterable. For 

alas, poor ignorant Wretches! All their 

Religion (as they had made it) was on- 

ly to hate Hoggs, and to Butcher Sheep and 
Oxen. A Religion which they od = 

| we 
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well have practiſed, had they Sacrificed 
to no other God, but their Belly. Having 
thus ſhewn the Unreaſonableneſs of the 
Jews exceptions againſt Chriſt. I come 
now to 
3. The Third and Laſt Thing which | 
is to ſhew , that they had great — 
for the contrary. High Arguments to in- 
duce them to receive and embrace him for 
their Meſias. It is not the buſineſs of 
an hour, nor of a Day to draw forth all 
_ thoſe * which make for this Pur- 
poſe and to urge them according to their 
full Latitude and Dignity : and therefore 
being to ſpeak to thoſe, who need not be 
convinc'd of that which they believe al- 
ready, I ſhall mention but Two, and 


thoſe very briefly. 


2; Tic Firſt hall be taken from this; 


ſias did moſt eminently appear in Chriſt :* 


That all the ſi igns and marks of the Meſ- 1 


of all which ſigns I ſhall fix upon one as 
the moſt Notable, which i IS the Time of his 
Coming. It was exactly when the Scepter, | 


(or Government) was departed from Ju- 
dah, according to that Prophecy of Fa- 
cob. And at the end of Daniels weeks 


at 


— — 


at which wich time he foretold that the 


Meſſiah ſhould come. Upon a Conſide- 


ration of which one of their own Rab- 


bies, but fifty years before Chrift, ſaid 


that it was impoſſible for the coming 
of the Meſſiah to be deferred beyond 
fifty Years. A proportion of time vaſt- 
ly different from that of above ſixteen hun- 
dred , and yet after this alſo, they can 
hear no news of ſuch a Meſſiah as they 


expect. The ſame Daniel alſo affirms, 


that after the coming and cutting off of 


the Meſſiah, the City and the Temple 


ſhould be deſtroyed. As clear therefore 
as it is, that the City and Temple are 
deſtroyed, ſo clear is it, that their Meſ- 


ſiah came before that deſtruction. From 
all which we may well inſiſt upon that 
charge made againſt them by our Sa- 


viour , Je Fools, ye can diſcern the Face 


4 of the Sky, and of the Heavens, but how 


is it that ye do not diſcern this time? A 


time as evident as if it were pointed out 
by a Sun- Beam upon a Dial. And there- 


fore the modern Jews, being pinched with 


the force of this Argument, fly to their 
old ſtale Evaſion, That the promiſe of the 


time 
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time of the Meſſiahs coming was not ab- 
ſolute but conditional ; which Condition fail. 
ing upon the great Sins of the Jews, the 
time of his coming has been accordingly 
deferrd. But this Anſwer ſignifies no- 


thing. For the very deſign of the Mel. |. 


ſiahs coming, was to take away Sins and 
be a Propitiation for them, even according 
to their own Rabbies words and confeſſi- 


on: And therefore it is ridiculous to make 


the Jews Sins the hindrances of his coming, 
when he made the Atonement of Sins the 
chief Reaſon why he ſhould come. In a 
word, if the Meſſiah was to come within 
ſuch a certain period of time, ( which time 


is long ſince expired) and while the City 


and Temple were yet ſtanding , which 


| ſhortly after Chriſt's coming were demo- 


liſhed ; then either that Jeſus was the Mel- 
ſiah, or let them ſhew ſome other about 
ter belong. 5 1 

2. A ſecond Reaſon ſhall be taken from 


that time, to whom that Title might bet- 


the whole courſe and tenour of Chriſts 


Behaviour amongſt the Jews. Every Mi- 


racle that he did was an Act of Mercy and 
Charity, and deſigned to Cure as well as 


0 
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an Earthly Intereſt. As for Gain and Gold + 
he renounced it. Poverty was His fee, and 
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to Convince. He went about doing good, he 


converſed amongſt them like a walking 
Balſom, breathing Health and Recovery 


whereſoever he came. Shew me ſo much 
as one Miracle ever wrought by him to 
make a Man Lame or Blind, to incom- 
mode an Enemy, or to revenge Himſelf; 


Or ſhew me any one done by him to ſerve 


the only recompence of all His Cures : 


And had he not been ſold till he ſold him- 


ſelf, the High Prieſts might have kept their 
thirty pieces of Silver for a better uſe. Nor 


was Fame and Honour the Bait that al- 


lured Him: For he deſpiſed a Kingſhip, 


and regarded not their Hoſama's. He em- 
| braced a Crofs, and declined not the Shame. 
And as for Pleaſure and Soſtneſs of Life, 


He was ſo far from the leaſt approach to 


it, that He had not where to lay his Head, 
| while the Foxes of the World had very 

warm places where to lay theirs. He li- 
| Ved as well as wrought Miracles. Miracles 


of Auſterity, Faſting, and Praying, long 


| Journies, and coarle Receptions ; fo that 
if we compare his Doctrine with his Ex- 


ample, 
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about to perſwade them that their Meſſiah 


was only to plant his Kingdom in Mens] 


Hearts, and by infuſing into them the Gra- 
ces of. Humility, Temperance, and Hea- 


venly Mindedneſs, to conquer their Cor- F 
ruptions, and reign) over their Carnal Af. 
fections, which they had a great deal ra- 
ther ſhould reign over them. And thus 


much for anſwer to their firſt Exception. 


for all this I affirm that Chriſt made good 


that Word of his to the utmoſt, That He 
came nat to deſtroy the Law, but to fulfil it. | 
For we muſt know, that to deſtroy a Con- | 
ſtitution, and to abrogate, or meerly to put | 


a thing, is to cauſe it to ceaſe from that 
uſe to which it is deſigned, and to which 


O 


ir ought to ſerve: Bur ſo did not Chriſt 
to the Ceremonial Law; the deſign of 
Which was to foreſignify and point at the 


Meſſiah 


Secondly, I come now to ſhew the Un- 
_ reaſonableneſs of the other, grounded up- 
on a Pretence, that Chriſt was a Supplan- 
ter of the Authority of Moſes, and an Ene- 

my to the Law. And here for anſwer to 

this, I grant that Chriſt deſigned the Abro- 
gation of their Ceremonial Law, and yet 
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| Meſſiah who was to come. So that the 
| Meſſiah being come, and having finiſhed 


the Work for which he came, the uſe of 


it continued no longer; for being only to 
| relate to a thing future, when that thing 
| was paſt, and ſo ceaſed to be future, the 
Relation, ſurely, grounded upon that Fu- 
| turity muſt needs ceaſe alſo. In a Word, 
i to fulfil a Prophecy be to deſtroy it, then 
| Chriſt by abrogating the Ceremonial Law, 
may be ſaid allo to have deſtroyed it. A 
Prophecy fulfilled is no longer a Prophe- 
cy; the very Subject Matter of it being 
hereby took away; So a Type is no lon- 
ger a Type when the Thing typified 
comes to be actually exhibited. But the 
Jews, who ſtrip d all theſe things from any 
Relation to a Spiritual Deſign, thought 
that their Temple was to ſtand for ever; 
their Circumciſion and Sabbaths to be per- 
petual, their Nen- Moons never to Change, 
and the difference of Meats, and of clean 
and unclean Beaſts to be unalterable. For 


alas, poor ignorant Wretches! All their 
Religion (as they had made it) was on- 
ly to hate Hoggs, and to Butcher Sheep and 
Oxen. A Religion which they might very 


well 
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well have practiſed, had they Sacrificed 
to no other God, but their Belly. Having 
thus ſhewn the Unreaſonableneſs of the 
Jews exceptions againſt Chriſt. I come 
„„ 
3. The Third ànd Laſt Thing, which 
is to ſhew, that they had great Reaſon 
for the contrary. High Arguments to in- 
duce them to receive and embrace him for 


their Meſſias. It is not the buſineſs of he: 


an hour, nor of a Day to draw forth all 


thoſe reaſons which make for this Pur- Þ 
ole, and to urge them according to their 


; fal Latitude and Dignity : and therefore 
being to ſpeak to thoſe, who need not be 


convinc'd of that which they believe al- 
ready, I ſhall mention but Two, and I l. 


_ thoſe very briefly. 


I. The Firſt ſkall be taken from this; Þ © 
That all the ſigns and marks of the Me/- 


ſias did moſt eminently appear in Chriſt : | 


of all which ſigns I ſhall fix upon one as | * 


the moſt Notable, which is the Time of his 
Coming. It was exactly when the Scepter, 
(or Government) was departed from Ju- 


dah, according to that Prophecy of Ja- 
cob. And at the end of Daniels weeks; 
- 


93 


ſiah came before chat del 
all which we may well inſiſt upon that 
charge made againſt them by our Sa- 
viour, Je Fools, ye can diſcern the Face 
| of the Shy, , and of the Heavens , but how 
| i it that ye do not diſcern this time? A 
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at which wich time he foretold that the 
Meſſiah ſhould come. Upon a Conſide- 
ration of which one of their own Rab- 


bies, but fifty years before Chriſt, ſaid 


that it was impoſſible for the coming 


of the Meſſiah to be deferred beyond 
fifty Years. A proportion of time vaſt- 
ly different from that of above ſixteen hun- 


dred , and yet after this alſo, they can 
hear no news of ſuch a Meſſiah as they 


expect. The ſame Daniel alſo affirms , 


that after the coming and cutting off of | 
| the Meſſiah, the City and the Temple 
ſhould be deſtroyed. As clear therefore 


as it is, that the City and Temple are 
deſtroyed, ſo clear is it, that their Meſ- 


time as evident as if it were pointed out 
by a Sun-Beam upon a Dial. And there- 


5 the modern Jews, being pinched with 
the force of this Argument; fly to their 
old ſtale Evaſion, That the promiſe of the 

| time 


truction. From 
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time of the Melliah's coming was not ab. 


ſolute but conditional ; which Condition fail. 
ing upon the great Sins of the Jews, the 


time of his coming has been accordingly 


deferrd. But this Anſwer ſignifies no- 


thing. For the very deſign of the Mel. 


ſiahs coming, was to take away Sins and 


be a Propitiation for them, even according 


to their own Rabbies words and confeſſi- 


on: And therefore it is ridiculous to make 


the Jews Sins the hindrances of his coming, 


when he made the Atonement of Sins the] 
chief Reaſon why he ſhould come. In a 


word, it the Meſſiah was to come within 


ſuch a certain period of time, ( which time 


is long ſince expired) and while the City 


and Temple were yet ſtanding, which Þ 
| ſhortly after Chriſt's coming were demo- 

liſhed ; then either that Fe/us was the Mel. 
ſiah, or let them ſhew ſome other about! 
that time, to whom that Title might bet- | 


ter belong. 


the whole courſe and tenour of Chriſt's 


2. A ſecond Reaſon ſhall be taken from | 


Behaviour amongſt the Jews. Every Mi- 
racle that he did was an Act of Mercy and 
Charity, and deſigned to Cure as well as] 

„„ 
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| to Convince. He went about doing good, he 
converſed amongſt them like a walking 
Balſom, breathing Health and Recovery 
whereſoever he came. Shew me ſo much 
as one Miracle ever wrought by him to 
make a Man Lame or Blind, -to incom- 
mode an Enemy, or to revenge Himſelf; 
Or ſhew me any one done by him to ſerve 
an Farthly Intereſt. As for Gain and Gold 
ehe renounced it. Poverty was His fee, and 
„che only recompence of all His Cures : 
e And had he not been ſold till he ſold him- 
J elf, the High Prieſts might have kept their 
in thirty pieces of Silver for a better uſe. Nor 
ewas Fame and Honour the Bait that al- 
91 lured Him: For he deſpiſed a Kingſhip, 
4 Þ and regarded not their Hoſanna's. He em- 
o. þ braced a Croſs, and declined not the Shame. 
. And as for Pleaſure and Soſtneſs of Life, 
ur He was fo far from the leaſt approach to 
it, that He had not where to lay bis Head, 
| while the Foxes of the World had very 


| warm places where to lay theirs. He li- 


ts ved as well as wrought Miracles. Miracles 
li- of Auſterity, Faſting, and Praying, long 
nd Journies, and coarſe Receptions ; fo that 


if we compare his Doctrine with his Ex- 
to FFF ample, 
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example, His very Precepts were Diſpenſa- 0 


tions and Tndulgences, in compariſon of the. F 
Rigors He impoſed upon himlſelt. 
Let that Jew therefore, who ſhall ex- v 
cept againſt Chriſt as an Impoſtor, (as fi 
they all do) declare what carnal or ſecu- Þ a 

lar Intereſt he drove at; and if not, what t 
there is in the Nature of Man, that can d 
prompt him to an endurance of all theſe Þ o 
Hardſhips, to ſerve no Temporal end or Þ a 
advantage whatſoever. For did ever any c 
ſober Perſon toil and labour, and at length el 
expoſe himſelf to a cruel Death, only to tl 
make Men believe that, which he neither t1 


| did nor could believe Himſelf? And ſo by Þ tl 
dying in, and for a lye, muſt procure him- 0 
ſelf Damnation in the next World, as well] te 
as Deſtruction in this? But if, for all this, | o 
they will ſtill make Chriſt a Deceiver, they p 
muſt introduce upon Mankind new Prin- 0 
ciples of Acting, cancel, and overturn the] b 
old, acknowledged methods of Nature; Þ v 
ancd, in a word, either affirm that Chriſt c 
was not a Man, or that he was influenced h 
by Ends and Inclinations contrary to all tt 
the reſt of Mankind: one of which mult Þ a 
unavoidably follow; but neither of them * 


ought | 
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ought to be admitted, where Senſe or 
Reaſon is ſo much as pretended to. 

And thus I have at length finiſhed 
what I firſt propoſed to be diſcourſed of 
from theſe Words, He came to His Own, 
and His Own received Him not. In which, 
t | that Men may not run themſelves into 4 
dangerous miſtake by thinking the Jews the 
only Perſons concerned in theſe Words, 


rand conſequently that the Guilt hete 
charged upon them could affect None 
hÞ elſe ; we muſt know, that although upon 


o | the ſcore of the Natural Copnation be- 
er | tween Chriſt and the Jews, the Text calls 
y | them by that approptiating Character ht 
u- | Own,and accordingly ſpeaks of His coming 
ll | to them as ſuch , yet that all the Nations 
is, þ of the World, who have had the Goſpel 
ef þ preached unto them, are as really His 
n- | Own, as any of the Race of Abraham could 
he] be, (if thoſe may be called His Own 
e; whom He had ſo deatly bought ) and 
it | conſequently that we are as capable of 
having Chriſt come to us, as the Jews 


themſelves wete. And accordingly he' 1 
actually has, and every day does Come to | 
1; not in the fame manner, indeed; 


Bb but 
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bur to the ſame Purpoſe; Not in the form. 
of a Servant, bur with the Majeſty of 
a Saviour; that is to ſay, He comes to us | 
in His Word, in His Sacraments, and 
1 benefits of His Incarnation 3 © 
and: thoſe exhibited to 4 with as much 
realty and effeck, as if with our very | 
Eyes we beheld the Perſon of our Benefa- | 


for. And then, on the other hand, as we are EF 


altogether as capable of His Coming to us, 
as his Kindred and Contem poraries the 
Jews themſelves were; ſo are we likewiſe | 
as Capable of not Receiving Him, as thoſe 
| Wretches were or could be. And there-. 

fore let no Man flatter Himſelf, with refe- 


like caſe, did with reference to.the old Pro- 
phets; boaſting (forſooth) that had they | 


rence to Chriſt, as the Jews, in much the F 


| lived in the days of their Fathers, they would | 


hape had no hand in the bloud of thoſ e Holy | 
Me ſſengers of God. Matth. 23.30. Let no | 


vicious Perſon, I ſay,though never ſo noted, 

and profeſt a Chriſtian, conclude from T 

hence, that had he lived when and where | 
ourSaviour did, nothing could have induced 
him to uſe Him as thoſe Miſcreants had 
done. For though I know that ſuch Men, | 
| (as 1 


feſſing Chriſtianity, while he thinks and 
ſpeaks in this manner, is really impoſing 


— — — 
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(as bad as they are) do-wirh' great confſ- 
dence averr all this, and think themſelves 


in very good earneſt, while they do ſo, 


pet as, in general, he who thinks he can- 
not deceive hirnſelf; does not ſufficiently 
know himſelf; So, in this particular caſe, 


every Hypocrite or wicked Liver, pro- 


upon himſelf by a falſe perſwaſion; and 


would (though he may not know ſomuch) 

have born the very fame Malignity to- 
wards our Saviour, which thoſe Jews are 
recorded to have done; and under the 


 þ fame Circumſtances would have infallibly ; 


treated Him with the ſame Barbarity. For 


why did the Jews themſelves uſe Him ſo? 


| Why ? becauſe the Doctrines He preached 


to them were directly contrary to their 


| Laſts and corrup Aﬀetions , and de- 


feated their expectations of a Worldly 
Meſias, Who ſhould have anſwered their 


ſenſual deſires with the Plenties and Glo- 

| ries of ſuch an Earthly Kingdom, as they 
had wholly fer their groſs Hearts and Souls 
upon. Accordingly, Let us now but ſhift 
the Scene, and ſuppoſe Chriſt in Perſon 
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preaching the ſame Doctrines amongſt us, 


down for an Impoſtor by the whole Na- | 
tional power, Civil, and Eccleſiaſtical, as | 
- -it then fared with him amongſt the Jews; 

and then no doubt we lhould ſee all ſuch Þ 
Vicious Perſons, finding themſelves prick'd 


 themſelyes, in that his irrefragable Expo- | 
ſtulation with them, Why call you me Lord, 
Lord, and do not the things that I command || 
you? Luke 6.46. implying thereby, That | 
this was the greateſt Hoſtility and Aﬀeront, | 
that Men could poſſibly paſs upon him, 


and withal as much hated and runn'd 


and galled with his ſevere precepts, quick- 


ly fall in with the ſtream of publick | 
Vogue and Authority, and as eagerly ſet | 
for the taking away of His life, as againſt 
Reforming their own. To which we may | 
further Add this, That our Saviour him- | 
ſelf paſſes the very ſame Eſtimate upon 
every ſuch wicked Profeſſor of His Go- 


ſpel , which he then did upon the Jews 


And no doubt, but the Jews themſelves, f 


_ who m— rejected Chriſt and his Do- | 


ctrine, out o 


an almoſt invincible preju- 4 


dice infuſed into them by their Teachers | 
and Rulers , concerning the utter incon- 
ſiſtency 
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ſiſtency of both with the Moſaick Con- 
ſtitution, were much more excuſable be- 
fore God, than any Chriſtians can be, 
who acknowledging the Divine Autho- 
rity both of his Perſon, and his Goſpel, 
do yet reverſe and contradict that in their 
Lives and Actions, which they avow in 
{ their Creeds, and ſolenin Declarations. For 
| he, who prefers a baſe pleaſure or profit 

before Chriſt, ſpits in his Face, as much as 
the Jews did: And he who debauches 
his immortal Soul, and proſtitutes it to 
dhe vile and low ſervices of Luſt and Sen- 

| ſuality, Crucifies His Saviour afreſh , and 
puts him to as open a ſhame as ever Pontius 
Pilate, the High Prieſt, or thoſe mercenary 
© Tools, the very Souldiers themſelves did. 

They do not indeed pierce his Side, but 

| (what is worſe) they ſtrike a Dagger into 
= 2 Toe 2 | 
And now, if the paſſing of all theſe 
Ilndignities upon One, who came into 
the World, only to ſave it (and to Re- 
deem thoſe very Perſons who uſed him 
ſo) is not able to work upon our Inge- 
nuity, ſhould not the * of it 
at leaſt work upon our Fears, and make 
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us conſider, whether, as we affect to Sin. | 
lite the Jews, it may not be our Doom to 


ſuffer like the Jews. too: To which pur- 


poſe, let us but repreſent to our ſelves the 


woful eſtate of. Jeruſalem bleeding under 
the Rage and Rapine df the Roman Ar- 
mies; together with that Face of Horronr 
and Confuſion, which then fat upon that 
wreeched People, when the caſting out their 
Meſſias had turned their Advocate into their 
nage, their Saviour into their Enemy; and 
by a long refuſal of his mercy, made them 
ripe for the utmoſt Executions of his 
Juſtice. After which proceeding of the 
Divine Vengeance againſt ſuch Sinners, 


| ſhould it not (one would think) be both 


the Intereſt and Wiſdom of the ſtouteſt and 
moſt daring Sinners in the World forth- 
with to — 

upon his own terms? And, (as hard a 
leflon as it ſeems) to take his Pak upon 


their Necks, rather than with the Jews to 


draw his Bload upon their Heads; eſpecial- 
ly ſince one of the two muſt and will aſ- 


ſuredly be their Caſe : For the methods of 
Grace are fixed, and the meaſures ſtated; And 


as little allowance of Mercy will be made 


e Peace with their Redeemer 
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to ſuch Chriſtians , as reje& Chriſt in his 
Laws, as to thoſe very Jews Ow nailed 


him to his Croſs. 


In fine, Chriſt comes to us in his Ordi- 


© nances, with Life in one Hand, and Death 
in the ocher. To ſuch, as receive bis not, 
he brings the Abiding Wrath of God, a 
preſent Curſe, and a future Damnation. 
But to as Many as ſhall receive Him ( ac 
cording to the expreſſion immediately 
after the Text) He gives Power to become 
the Sons of God. That is, in other words, 

to be as Happy, both in this World, and 
the next, as Infinite Goodneſs acting by 
. Infinite 22 can make them. 


To Him therefore, who alone can do 
ſuch great Things for thoſe who ſerve 
Him , be rendred and aſcribed, as is 
moſt due, all Praiſe, Might , Majeſty, 
and Dominion „ both now and for ever- 
more. Amen. 
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(GOODFRIDAY: 


| CHRIST: CHURCE. ban. 


Be fore the 


N IV E RSITY; 
On March the 20th. 166;. 


Lian LI. 8. latter part. 
— For the Tranſgreſſon of my 
: People was He ſtricken. 


T HIS Great and Eloquent Prophet, 
| the Evangeliſt of the Jewiſh Church 


(aas without any impropriety he 
may he called) from the 13. v. of the 


| Frog Chapter to the end of this, ſeems 
rapt 


Degree of Ecſtacy and Rapture; fo that 
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rapt up with the contemplation of a Great] thi 
Perſon under ſtrange and unuſual Affficti. En 
ons. Whoſe Character, with all the ane 
heights of Rhetorick, which the Genius of Þ the 
Grief and Prophecy 2 could raiſe Þ 
him to, he here ſets himſelf with full pur- 

Pole to deſcribe. In all which deſcription, 
| there is no one paſſage, which does not 

ſpeak ſomething extraordinary and ſuper- 

natural of the Perſon deſcribed, and withal 


| repreſent the Deſcriber of it in the higheſt 


nothing could tranſcend the height of the Þ pt 
expreſſion, bpt the ſublimity of its Sub- Þ m 
ject. For ſtill it faſtens upon him the f u 
Marks and Tokens of ' ſomething more | un 
than a Man, indeed more han a Creature, | 4 
Aſcribing Actions to him , which fur- | 4 
mount any created Power; and fo vi- 
ſibly, upon all Principles of Reaſon, a- | 2? 
bove the ſtrength and reach of the ſtrong- P 
eſt Arm of Fleſh, that if the Perſon here | l 
| ſpoken of be but a Man, I am ſure it t 
requires the Wit of more than a Mai to | t 
make ſence of the Prophecy. Who that P c 
Great Perſon therefore was, here ſo mag- 


nificently ſet forth by the Prophet, is the | * 
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ching now tobe enquired into. In which 


i [| Enquiry we ſhall find ſeveral Opinions, 
e and every one of them pretending to give 


ff Þ the right Interpretation of the Place. I 


ſe | ſhall reduce them all to theſe two. 
. Firſt, The Opinion of the Ancient. 


L Second, The Opinion of ſome Later 


Interpreters. 


„ Firſt, As for the Ancient Interpreters I 
may boldly and truly ſay, that it was the 
general ſence of all the old Jewiſh Rab- 
bies, that the Perſon intended in this Pro- 
phecy, was the Meſſias. Take the affir- 


mation of Rabbi Alſchech in his Comment 


e | upon this Prophecy, Rabbini noſtri beate 
re | memorie uno ore ſtatuunt juxta : eceptam tra- 
e | ditionem hic de Rege Meſſia ſermonem eſſe. 

Opinion of the Tempo- 


j- | ral Greatneſs of their Meſſias "= (if 


And though their 


- | any thing) tempt them to draw this Pro- 


| phecy another way, (ſince it declares the 
| low, abject, and oppreſſed Condition of 
it | the Perſon here treated of ) yet to ſhew 


o | that a ſuffering Meſias was no ſuch Para- 


dox in the Divinity of the Ancient Jewiſh 
Rabbies, it was a conſtant received Speech 
e | among them; that dividing all the Affli- 


ctions 
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ctions of the People of God into three parts, 
one third was to fall upon the Meſſſas. 
And as for the Doctors and Fathers 
of the Chriſtian Church, they do all with ! 
one Unanimous Breath declare this to be | 1 
a Prophecy of the Meſſias, and this Meſi«s | 
to be Jeſus Chriſt. And fo full are they | 
to this purpoſe, that Eſaias upon the ac- F 1 
count of this Prophecy is Styled by ſome f 
of them Evangeliſta, and Paulus Propheti- } 
cus. Nor was ever the leaſt intimation | 
given of any other ſence of it, till, a 
little before this laſt Century, a new | : 
Chriſtianity has endeavour to pet footing | | 


in the Chriſtian World. 8 4 

Second, The other Opinion is of the | 
Later Interpreters; amongſt which I ac- 
count the Jewiſh, that is, ſuch as have 
wrote after a Thouſand Years ſince Chriſt's 
time. Whoſe Opinion in this matter will be 
found to have this Eminent property of 
Falſity, that it is very Various. For having 
departed from the old received Interpre- 


tation, they are no ways agreed what | 


they ſhall ſubſtitute in the room of it. 
Some will have the Subject of this Pro- 
phecy to have been the People of Vrael 
En — 3 
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„Some indefinitely, any Juſt or Righteous 
Perſon. Some affirm it to have been Joftab, 

rs | and one amongſt the reſt will have the 
h Þ Perſon here ſpoken of to have been the 
x | Prophet Jeremy. The Authors of each of 
„which Opinions give us ſuch inſipid Stories 
y | upon this Chapter as are fitter to be 
> | uſhered in with the grave and ſolemn Pre- 
e | face of | once upon a time | than to be 
i= | accounted Interpretations of the Word of 
a He who contends for the Prophet Je- 
w | remy,is one Rabbi Saadias Haggaon; and he 
g ſtands alone, not being countenanced by 


| any of his Jewiſh Brethren, till one in the 
WW Chr iſtian Chur ch thought he to be his ſo. N 


e | 

- | cond; and out of his Zeal (forſooth) ro 
e | the Chriſtian Faith, to wreſt one of the 
s | ftrongeſt Arguments out of the Hands 
e | of the Chriſtian Church, which it has 
f | fought with againſt Judaiſm, ever ſince it 
vas a Church. And thus much I ſhall 
. with confidence ( becauſe with evidence) 

t | affirm , that if ſuch Prophecies may be 
proved to have had their firſt and literal 

; Completion in the Perſon of any beſides 


| Jeſu of Nazaret, all Argumenss proving 


them 
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them to belong to Him at a ſecond hand, 
and by accommodation (as the word is) are {| 0 
but vain and precarious to the Jew ; who 
will, and indeed upon his Hypotheſis, may 
reject them as eaſily as we can alledge 
them, and then convince him who can. 
But how can this Prophecy be made 
to agree to Jeremy? With what Truth 
= or Propriety could he be ſaid to have been 
| Exalted and Extolled, and to have been very 
High? To have been Stricken for our Tranſ- | 
greſſrons * and to have had the Iniquity of 
1 us all laid upon Him? How could it be 
S Afaid of him, who ſhall declare his Genera- 
=. tion? And that he ſhould ſee his Seed, and 
| prolong his Days; and alſo that he ſhould | 
divide the Spoil with the Mighty * With the 
like Expreſſions ? IF ; 
Why, yes ſays our Expoſitor , He was 
Exalted, and very High ; becauſe the Cal- 
deans had him in admiration, which yet is | 
more than we read of; and thanks to a 
good Invention for it: Though it muſt | 
be confeſſed, that, upon his being drawn | 
out of the Dungeon, he was ſomething 
Higher and more Exalted than he was be- 
fore. In the next place he was Stricken for 


Tranſ- 
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41 | Tranſgreſſion, and had our Iniquities laid up- 
'| him; becauſe by the Sin and Injurious 
dealing of the Jews He was cruelly and 
unworthily uſed 5 as indeed, all, or moſt. 
of the Prophets were both before, and af- 
ter him. And then for that ſaying, Who 
hall declare his Generation? T he mean- 
ing of that, we are told, is, who ſhall rec- 
kon bis Tears? For he ſhall live to be very 
Aged: Though yet we know no more 
ol his Age, but that he Propheſied about 
forty Vears; whereas ſome others have 
Propheſied much longer; and particular- 
ly Hoſea who Propheſied about fourſcore. 
As for the other Expreſſion of bis ſeeing 
his Seed, and prolonging his Days, that we 
are taught muſt ſignify, that he ſhould ſee 
many of his Converts in Egypt, where 
he ſhould live for a long time. Though 


1. | yet, we read not of any one of thoſe Con- 


— ws 
: 
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le 


is | verts ; nor of any ſuch prolonging his Day 8 
. | there * but that it IS a conſtant Tradition T 


a | of Antiquity, that he died an untimely, 
| diſaſtrous Death, being knockd- on the 


. Head in Egypt, by his wicked Country- 
. | men, which a Fuller's Club. And in the 


＋ | laſt place, for his dividing the Spoil * 
| e 
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the Mighty ; that we are informed, was 
fulfilled in this, That Nebuzaradan, Cap- 
rain of the Chaldean Hoſt ( as we find 


it in Jeremy 40.5.) gave him a 


Reward 


and ſome Victuals (that is to ſay, a ſmall 
ſupply, or modicum of Meat and Money, for 


his preſent ſupport ) and ſo ſent him away. | 


ever meaning we pleaſe out of them, be 


not (as I may ſpeak with ſome change 
of the Prophets Phraſe) to draw Lies with 


cords of Blaſphemy , and Nonſence , as it 


were, with a Cart-rope , let any ſober 
and impartial Hearer or Reader be Judge. 

For whatſoever titles the itch of Novelty and | 
Socinianiſm has thought fit to Dignify ſuch | 
Immortal, Incomparable, Incomprehenſible In- 
terpreters with; yet if theſe Interpretations 


ought 


A worthy glorious dividing of the Spoil in- 
deed ; and much after the ſame rate that 
che Poor may be ſaid to divide the Spoil, | 
when they take their ſhares of what is gi - 
ven them at Rich Mens Doors. = 4 
So then we have here an Interpretation, | 
but as for the ſence of it, that, for ought! | 
ſee, muſt ſhif for it ſelf. But whether thus | 
to drag and hale words both from Sence 
and Context, and then to ſqueeze whatſo- 


decd a great deal more. 


ought to take place, 
the ſaid Prophecies 


(which all, before 


Grotius, and the a- 


foreſaid Rabby Sa- 
adias, Unanimouſly 


fixed (in the firſt 


ſenſe of them) up- 
on the fole Perſon 


of the Meſſiah) might 
have been actually 
fulfilled; and con- 
ſequently the Vera- 
city of God in the 
{aid Prophecies ſtrict. 
ly accounted for; 


though Jeſus of Na- 


zareth had never 


been born. Which 


being ſo would any 


one have thought 


that the Author of 
the Book, de Veritate 
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Having had the opportunity 
and happineſs of a frequent 


Converſe with Dr. Pocock (the 


late Hebrew and Arabick Pro- 
feſſor to the Univerſity of Oxon, 
and the greateſt Maſter certain- 
ly of the Eaſtern Languages, and 
Learning, which this or any o- 
ther Age or Nation has Bred:) 


1 asked him ( more than once, 
as I had occaſion) what he 
thought of Grotius's Expoſition 
of Iſaiah 53. and his Applicati- 


on of that Prophecy, in the firſt 


ſence and deſign of it to the 

Perſon of the Prophet ꝓerehc? 
To which, ſmiling and ſhaking 
his Head, he anſwered : Why, 
What elle can be thought or 


ſaid of it, but that in this the 


Opiniator over- ruled the Annota- 


tor, and the Man had a mind to 
indulge his Fancy? This account 
gave that great Man of it; tho 
he was as great in Modeſty, as 


he was in Learning (greater than 


which none could be)and with- 
al had a particular reſpect for 
Grotius, as having been perſo- 
nally acquainted with him. But 


the truth is, the marter lay 


deeper than fo ; for there was 
a certain Party of Men, whom 


Grotius had unhappily engaged 


himſelf with, who were ex- 
tremely diſguſted at the Book 
de Satisfa&ione Cbriſti, written 
by him againſt Socinug; aud 
therefore he was to paciſy (or 


rather ſat ij) theie Men by tur- 


ning his Pea another way in his Annetations; Which allo was 


the true realon, that he never aniwered Cre!lius, A ſhrewd. 


Argument, no doubt, to ſuch as ſhall well conſider theſe mat- 
ters, that thoſe in the Low. Countries, Who at that time 
went by the name of Reizonſtrants and Arminiars , were in- 
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| Religions Chriſtiane, & de ſatisfactione Chri- 
10 — . be Ne the Author 0 ſuch In- 
rerpretations as theſe? No Age certainly 
ever produced a mightier Man in all ſorts 
of Learning than Grotius, nor more hap- 
pily furniſhed with all ſorts of Arms, both | 
Offenſive and Defenſive for the Vindication 
of the Chriſtian Faith; had he not in his 
Annotations too frequently turned'the Edge 
of chem the wrong wax. 
Well therefore, taking it for manifeſt, and 
that upon all the grounds of rational and 
unforced Interpretation, that the Perſon 
here ſpoken of was the Meſſias, and that 
this Meſſias could be no other than Jeſus | 
of Nazareth, the Great Mediator of the ſe- 
cond Covenant, very God, and very Man, in 
whom every tittle of this Prophecy is moſt 
exactly verifyed, and to whom it does moſt 
peculiarly and incommunicably agree: | 
We ſhall proceed now to take an account 
of the ſeveral parts of the Text, in which 
we have theſe three things conſiderable. | 
_ Firſt, The ſuffering it ſelf, He was ſtricken. 
| Secondly, The Nature of the ſuffering , 
which was Penal, and Expiatory, He was 
ſtriclen for Tranſgreſſion: And 


Tpirdh, 
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Thirdly , The Ground and Cauſe of this 
ſuffering , which was God's propriety in, 


and relation to the Perſons for whom 


Chriſt was ſtricken, implyed in this word, 

My People. For the Tranſgreſſion of My People 

was he flricken. 555 
Of each of which in their order: And 
Firſt, For the ſuffering it ſelf. He was 


ſtrichen. The very word imports violence 
and invaſion from without. It was not a 


ſuffering upon the ſtock of the meer inter- 


| nal weakneſſes of Nature, which carries 


the ſeeds and cauſes of its diſſolution in its 
own Bowels, and ſo by degrees withers 


and decays, and at length dies, like a Lamp 


| that for want of Oyl can burn no longer; 


but like a Torch in its full flame beat and 


ruffled, and at length blown out by the 
breath of a North-Wind; So was Chriſt 
dealt with in the very prime and vigor of 
his Vears, being by main force torn and 
ſtricken out of the World. Blows did the 
work of time, and Stripes and Spears were 
inſtead of Age to put a period to his af- 


flicted Life. Now the Greatneſs of this 


Suffering will be made out to us upon 


theſe three accounts. 


Ve 7 Firſt, 
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Firſt, Upon the Account of the Lati- 
tude and Extent of it. 
Secondly, Of the Intenſeneſs and Sharp- 
neſs of it: And FE 
Thirdly, Of rhe Perſon inflicting it. 

"Firſt, As for his Latitude or Extent of | 
ic. The Blow reach'd every part of His 
humanity, carrying the grief all over, till 

by an Univerſal diffuſion of it ſelf, it en- 

. tred according to the Pſalmiſt's expreſſion, 


like Water into his bowels , or like Oyl into His 


bones. It ſpread it ſelf into every part of his | 
Boch, as if it had been another Soul. No- 

thing was free from ſuffering , that could 
ſuffer. Suffering ſeem'd to be his Portion, his | 
Inheritance, nay his very Property. Even | 
the Religion, that he came to propagate | 
and eſtabliſh , was a ſuffering Religion; 
and, by the ſevereſt method of eſtabliſh- 
ment, he gave the Firſt and the Greateſt 
Inſtance of it in himſelf. He, who would 


recount every part of Chriſt that ſuffered, } 


muſt read a Lecture of Anatomy. From the 
Crown of the Head to the Sole of the Foot there 
145 nothing but the traces of pain and ſuf- 
fering: they made long furrows upon His back 
(Hays the Plalmiſt ) they did (as it were) 


e 
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tear and plow up his innocent Body. In 
his Perſon we might have ſeen Grief in its 
height and ſupremacy; Grief Triumphant, 
Crownd and arrayed in Purple; Grief 
_ reigning and doing the utmoſt . it was 
able. Ir is a Subject too well known, 
and too frequently diſcourſed of, to atake- 


F deſcriptions of the Thorns, the Spears , 


and the Nails that acted their ſeveral parts 
in this Tragedy ; and that ſo, that the ve- 
_ ry Narrative of our Saviour s Paſſion can- 
not but beget another in every pious hear- 
er of it. But when we have ſaid the ut- 
moſt of his Bodily ſufferings , we ſtill 
| know that Nature has provided a ſup- 
| port able to mate and ſtand up againſt 
| all theſe: for the ſtrength and firmneſs of 
| a Reſolved Mind will bear a Man above his | 
' Tufirmity; as the Breath bears up the Body 
from ſi ;nking : Bur when the ſupporter 
it ſelf fails, when the Primum vivens and 
the Ultimtm moriens has had a mortal Blow, 
and the Tron enters into the very Soul, then 


baffled Nature muſt ſurrender hos quir 


the Combat, unleſs ſeconded and held up by 
ſomething g greater and mightier than it ſelf. 
And this was our Saviour s Condition. 


9 There 


alone, till it made him FE 
and dyed all his Garments with Blood. 
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There was a Sword which reach d his ve- 


ry Spirit, and pierced his Soul, till it Bled 


through his Body ; for they were the Strug- 
gles and Agonies of the inward Man, the 
| Labours and Strivings of his reſtleſs 


Thoughts, which caſt his Body into that | 
Prodigious Sweat. For though it was the 
Fleſh that Sweated , it was the Spirit that 


tool the Pains. It was that, which was 


then treading the Wime- Pref. S of God's Wrath 
Red in his Apparel, 


What thought can reach, or Tongue ex- 


preſs, what our Saviour then felt with- } 
in his own Breaſt ! The Image of all the Sins | 
of the World for which he was to ſuffer, | 

then appeared clear and lively, and e- 


preſs to his Mind, All the vile and horrid 


circumſtances of them ſtood (as it were) | 
particularly ranged before his Eyes in all | 
their diſmal Colours. He ſaw how much |} 


the Honour of the Great God was abuſed 


by them, and how many millions of Poor 


Souls thfy muſt inevitably have caſt un- 
der the Preſſures of a Wrath Infinite and 


Intolerable, ſhould he not have turn d 
the Blow upon himſelf. The horrour of 


which 
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which then fill d and amazed his vaſt Ap- 
prehenſive Soul; and thoſe Apprehenſions 
could not but affect his tender Heart, then 
brimful of the higheſt Zeal for God's Glo- 
| ry, and the moſt relenting Compaſſion for. 
the Souls of Men; till it fermented and 
| boyled over with Tranſport and Agony, 


and even forced its way through all his 


Body in thoſe ſtrange Ebullitions of Blood, 


| not to be parallel d by the ſufferings of 


any Perſon recorded in any Hiſtory what- 


ſoever. It was this, which drew thoſe 


doleful words from him, My Soul is ex- 


| ceeding ſorromful, &c. u. iy 5 ur ue. 
It was ſurrounded and (as it were) be- 
| fieged with an Army of Sorrows. And 


believe it, his Soul was too big, and of 
| roo ſtrong a make to bend under an or- 
dinary Sorrow. It was not any of thoſe 
little things, which make us put the Fin- 
ger in che Eye, as loſs of Eſtate, Friends, 
Preferment, Intereſt, and the like; things? 
too mean to raiſe a tumult in the Breaſt of 

a reſolved Stoick, and much leſs in His, 


who both placed and preached Happineſs, 5 


not only in the want, but in the very de- 
fyance of them. 9555 | | 
Se Ana 
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And now after this his Agony in the 
Garden, I 'need not much inſiſt upon the 
Wounds given his Reputation by the Sword 


of a Blaſpheming Tongue, the ſharpeſt 


of all ot chers, and which, like a Poyſoned 
Dagger, hurting both with Edge and Ve- 
nom too, at the ſame time both makes a 
Even a 
guilty Perſon feels the ſting of a malicious 
Report ; and if ſo, much more muſt one, 
who is innocent; * yet infinitely more 
muſt He, who * as not only Innocent, but 
Innocence it ſelf. Reputation is tender, and 
for it to be bluun upon is to be tainted ; like 
a Glaſs, the clearer and finer it is, che more 


Wound . prev ents its Cure. 


it ſuffers by the leaſt Breath. And therefore 
for him, who came to deſtroy the Kingdom 
of Satan, to be traduced as a Partner with, 
and an Agent for Beelx. xebub : 


ſtinence, and the moſt rigid ſeverities up- 


on Himlſelf, to be taxed as a V "me-bibber 
For Him who came 


and a Soc Kilo : 


into the World, both in Life and Death 
to bear Witneſs to the Truth, to ſuffer as 
an Impoſtor and a Deceiver ; what could 
ben more Eriey ous and afliting ta a great 


Tunes 


For Him, 1 
whole greateſt Repaſts were Prayer and Ab- 


henſion! 


However, his Church gains this great 


Advantage of Comfort by it, that the 
worſt of Sufferings comes ſanctified to 
our Hands by the Perſon of our grand 


Example. Who was reviled and flandered, 


and toſſed upon the Tongues of Men be- 


fore us. A greater Martyrdom queſtionleſs 
| than to be caſt, as the Primitive Chriſtians 
were, to the Mouths of Lyons, which are 


tender and merciful , compared to the 
Mouths of Men, whether we look upon that 


bitter Spirit which acted iss thoſe Jews, 
or in ſome Chriſtians now adays worſe 
than Jews: Men, who ſeem to have out- 


done all before them in the Arts of a more 
refined Malice, and improved Calumny. 


Qualities lately ſprung up out of the 
ſtock of a ſpreading Atheiſm, and a domi- 


neering, reigning Senſuality; Sins now 


made National and Authentick, and ſo 
much both Judgment and. Mercy-proof, that 
it is well if we can be cured without 
being cut off. But to return to the buſi- 


neſs before us. We have now ſeen the firſt 


thing letting forth! the greatneſs of this 
thing frrng ſank: the grams of 
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Innocence , joyned with as great an Appre- 
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ſuffering; to wit, the Latitude c 1d Extent 
of it; as that it ſeized both ody and 


Second. The next thing declaring its 


| greatneſs , was the intenſeneſs and ſharpneſs 
of it. We have ſeen already how far it 


went, we are now to conſider how deep. 
kT. ave a be ke > Dive 6c 


which only wets the ſurface of the Ground, 

but like a pouring ſoaking Rain, which 
deſcends into the very Bowels of it. There 

was pain enough in every ſingle part to 
have been ſp@ad in leſſer Proportions over 


the whole Man. Chriſt ſuffered only the 


erxquiſiteneſs and heights of pain, without 


befalls other Men; like a Man who drinks 
only the Spirits of a Liquor ſeparated and 


extracted from the dull, unactive Body of 
the Liquor it ſelf. All the force and acti- 


Soul, and every Part and Faculty of 


any of thoſe mitigations which God is 
1 to temper and allay it with, as it 


vity, the ſtings and fierceneſs of that trou- 


bleſome thing were (as it were) drain d 
and diſtill d, and abridged into that Cup | 
which Chriſt drank off. There was fome= 


thing ſharper chan Vinegar, and bitterer 


than 
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than Gall, which that draught was pre- 
| || pared and made up with. We cannot 
indeed ſay, that the ſufferings of Chriſt 
were long in duration , for to be violent 
and laſting too, is above the methods or 
{ meaſures of Nature. But he who lived 
at that rate, that he might be ſaid to live 
an Age every hour, was able to ſuffer ſo 
too: and to comprize the greateſt tor- 
ments in the ſhorteſt ſpace ; which yet by 
their ſhortneſs loſt nothing of their Force 
and Keennels; as a Pen-Knife is as ſharp 
as a Spear, though not ſo long. That — 
which promotes and adds to the Impre. 
ſions 6 pain, is the delicate and exact Craſis 
and Conſtitution of the Part or Faculty 
aggrieved. And there is no doubt but the | 
|F very Fabrick and Complexion of our 
Saviours Body was a Maſter-piece of | 
Nature, a thing abſolutely and exactly 
| framed, and of that fineneſs as to have 
| the quickeſt and moſt ſenſible touches of 
| every Object; and withal to have theſe 
advanced by the communion of his ad- 
mirably made Body, with his high ang 
_ vigorous Intellectuals. All which made i 
him drink in Pain more deeply, feel | 


'Y 
every _— 
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ſuffering; to wit, the Latitude c Extent || than 
of it; as that it ſeized both ?,ody and | part 


both. „ 
Second. The next thing declaring its 


which only wets the ſurface of the Ground, 


= bur like a pouring ſoaking Rain, which | 
deſcends into the very Bowels of it. There 


was pain enough in every fingle part to 


have been ſp@ad in leſſer Proportions over 


the whole Man. Chriſt ſuffered only the 


exquiſiteneſs and heights of pain, without 
any of thoſe mitigations which God is | 
leaſed to temper and allay it with, as it | 
efalls other Men; like a Man who drinks 
| only the Spirits of a Liquor ſeparated and | 
extracted from the dull, unactive Body of | 
the Liquor it ſelf. All the force and acti- 
vity, the ſtings and fierceneſs of that trou- 
bleſome thing were (as it were) drain d 
and diſtill d, and abridged into that Cuß 
which Chriſt drank off. There was fome- 


4 


thing ſharper than Vinegar, and bitterer 


than 


Soul, and every Part and Faculty of | 

| | 1 wet 
| 2c 
greatneſs , was the intenſeneſs and ſharpneſs | 
of it. We have ſeen already how far it | 
went, we are now to conſider how deep. | 
It fell not on him like a Dew or Miſt, 


ind 
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|| than Gall, which that draught was pre- 
þ pared and made up with. We cannot 
indeed ſay, that the ſufferings of Chriſt 
* were long in duration , for to be violent 
and laſting too, is above the methods or 
' meaſures of Nature. But he who lived 
at that rate, that he might be ſaid to live 
an Age every hour, was able to ſuffer ſo 
too: and to comprize the greateſt tor- 
ments in the ſhorteſt ſpace ; which yet by 
their ſhortneſs loſt nothing of their Force 
and Keenneſs; as a Pen-Knife is as ſharp 
as a Spear, though not ſo long. That 
which promotes and adds to the Impreſ- 
ſions of pain, is the delicate and exact Craſis 
and Conſtitution of the Part or Faculty 
| aggrieved, And there is no doubt but the 
very Fabrick and Complexion of our 
Saviours Body was a Maſter- piece of 
Nature, a thing abſolutely and exactly 
framed, and of that fineneſs as to have 
the quickeſt and moſt ſenſible touches of 
every Object; and withal to have theſe 
advanced by the communion of his ad- 
mirably made Body, with his high and 
vigorous Intellectuals. All which made 
him drink in Pain more deeply, feel 


every 
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every laſh, every wound with ſo much 
a cloſer, aid a more affecting ſenſe. For 
it is not to be doubted but a dull Fel- 
low can endure the Paroxyſms of a Fe- 
ver, or the Torments of the Gout or 
Stone, much better than a Man of a 
quick Mind, and exalted Fancy; becauſe 
in one, Pain beats upon a Rock or an 
Anvil, in the the other it prints it ſelf upon 
Wax. One is even born with a kind of 
Lethargy and Stupefaction into the World, 
armed with an Iron Body and a La 
Soul, againſt all the appechenk ons of ordi- 
nary | ſorrow. ſo that there is need of ſome t 
pain to a ſuch an one, and to con- Þ ( 
| 


vince him that he is alive; but our Saviour, 
who had an Underſtanding too quick to 
let any Thing that was Intelligible eſcape 
it, took in the dolorous afflicting object 
in its full dimenſions. He ſaw = ut- 
moſt Evil of every one of thoſe ſtrokes, 
which the guilt of our Sins inflicted on“ 
Him. And what His Eye ſaw, His Heart 
proportionably felt : For ſurely they 
mult needs have ho inconceivably at- 
flicting, in the Actual Endurance, which 
_ vere e lo dreadful in their very Appoach, 
that 
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h | chat the horror of them put the Man of 
God's right hand, the Man made ſtrong for 
that very purpoſe, ro ſtart back, and de- 
cline the Blow, could the avoidance of it 
have ſtood with the Decrees of Hea- 
a ven. Father, if it be poſſible, let this Cup 
e paſs from Me. Which yet was not the 
n | Voice of cowardize, but of humane Na- 
1 Þ ture; Nature, which by its firſt and moſt 
fÞ Edential Principle would have ſaved it 
» Þ ſelf , might it have conſiſted with the 
Saving of the World. : 
11 Thi -dly, The third thing ſerting forth 
| the e of this ſuffering, is the 
. Canſe and Author of it, which was God 
| Himſelf The meaſure of every paſſion, is 
che Operation of the Agent. And then, 
we know what Omnipotence can do; 
Omnipotence imployed, or rather inflamed by 
Juſtice, in whoſe Quarrel it was then En- 
gaged. We muſt not meaſure the Divine 
| ſtrokes by the proportion of thoſe blows, 
which are inflicted by the greateſt and 
moſt exaſperated mortal ; the Condition 
of whoſe Nature ſers bounds to his 
Power , when it cannot to his Rage. So 
that in the utmoſt executions of it he 


acts 
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acts but like a Waſp, very angrily indeed, 
but very weakly. Every blow inflicted by 


the fierceſt Tyrant can reach no farther 


than the Body, and the Body is but the 


dwelling-place, not any other part of the 
Soul; and conſequently can no more 


communicate its Ruins to that, than a 
Mean can be ſaid to be wounded in his 


Perſon, becauſe a wall of his Houſe was 


broken down. Upon which account 


there have been ſome, whoſe Souls have | 


been ſo fortified with Philoſophy and 


great principles, as to enable them to laugh | 
nn ®Phalaris's Bull, to ſing upon the Rack, 
and to deſpiſe the flames. For ſtill, when 


God Torments us by the Inſtrumental me- 


diation of the Creature, his Anger can 
fall upon us in no greater proportions, | 
than what can paſs through the narrow | 


capacities of a created Being. For be the 


Fountain never ſo full, yet if it commu- | 
nicates it ſelf by a little pipe, the ſtream |] 
can be but ſmall and inconſiderable, and | 
equal to the meaſures of the Conveyance. | 
God can no more give His Power, than | 
His Glory to another; there is no mortal | 
arm can draw His Bow. God cannot | 


Thunder 
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| viour's ſuffering by 
| His behaviour. While He was Bufferted, 
| Scourged, and Nailed to the Croſs, we hear 
nothing from Him, but like a Lamb before 
| the ſhearers He was dumb: Not becauſe 
He could not, but becauſe he ſcorned to 
| roar under the Impreſſions of a Finite 
anger. But when God reached forth His 
Hand, and darted His immediate Rebukes 
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Thunder or Lighten by Proxy. He 
alone is the Father of Spirits, and none can 
reach the Conſcience, but He who made 
it. And therefore being to diſcharge the 


utmoſt of His Vindictive Juſtice upon 
the Sins of Mankind then charged upon 
S our Saviour, He took the Sword into His 
| Own Hand, entred the Lifts, and dealt 
with Him immediately by Himſelf. And 
then we find the Difference of our Sa- 


the Difference of 


into His very Soul and Spirit, (as He did 


while He was hanging upon the Croſs) 
then He cries out, My God, My God, 
' why haſt Thou forſaken Me ! Silence upon 
ſuch a loſs would have been but ſtupidity, 
| and patience an abſurdity ; for when 
God withdrew his Preſence from him, that 

\ Darkneſs, which then covered the face 


of 
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of che whole Earth, was but a faint Em- 


bleme of that Blacker Cloud of deſpair 


which had overcaſt His Soul. It is not 
poſſible for us to conceive the utmoſt 
weight of thoſe heavy ſtrokes inflicted | 
by the Almighty Himſelf upon our Sa- 
viour. All the Repreſentations and little 
Draughts of them made by Words and | 
Fancy are valtly ſhort of the keen impreſ- 1 
ſions of Senſe. But yet that which gives 
us the neareſt reſemblance of them, ſure- 
ly, is the Torment of a guilty mind 
under a State of Deſertion; "when God | 
ſhall turn the worm of Conſcience | into a 
Scorpion, and ſmire it with the ſecret invi- 
ſible ſtings of his Wrath, ſuch as ſhall feſter 
and rage inwardly, gnaw and rake the ve- | 
ry entrails of his Soul. The Burthen and | 
Anguiſh of this has been ſometimes fo | 
inſupportable; that ſome have profeſſed 
themſelves to envy the condition of Judas 
and the Damned Spirits, as thinking the 
Endurance of thoſe flames more tolerable : 
than the expectation; and accordingly have 
done violence to their own lives, and Þ 
ſo fled to Hell as to a Sanctuary „ and! 
choſe Damnation as a Releaſe, Far] 
were 
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were ſuch perſons (God knows) from 
bettering their Condition by completing 
that which they could not bear in the very 
beginnings and fore-taſts of it: yet how- 
ever it demonſtrates to us the unſpeakable 
| wretchedneſs of a guilty Sonl, Labouring 
under the Hand of God. And by the way, 
let the boldeſt, the hardieſt , and the ſe- 
cureſt Sinner know that God is able, 
without ever touching him either in his 
Eſtate, his Health, his Reputation, or | 
any other outward enjoyment dear to 


him, but meerly by letting a few drops of 
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his Wrath fall upon his guilty Conſci- 
- | ence, fo to ſcald and gall him with the | 
r | lively Senſe of Sin , that he ſhall live a x 
- | continual Terror to himſelf, carry about j 
d him an Hell in his own Breaſt ; which — 


o ſhall Echo to him ſuch Peals of Venge- 
d anee every Hour, that all the Wine and 
5 | Muſick, all the Honours and Greatneſs 
ce | of the World ſhall not be able to mini- 
le ſter the leaſt eaſe to his heart-fick and 
'e | deſponding Soul. Now in theſe Tor- 
d | mentsof a guilty Conſcience we have ſome 
d | little Image of the pains then ſuffered 
i | by our Saviour, the greatneſs of both 
+ Eu =d - ban 
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being founded upon the ſame Reaſon; 
Namely, That God is the ole and i imme- 
diate Inflicter of ſuch ſtrokes : And then 

ſurely the ſuffering muſt needs be grievous, 
when Infinite Juſtice paſſes Sentence, and 


Infinite Power does Execution. 


And thus I have finiſhed the firſt gene- 
ral thing propoſed from the Text, which 
was the Suffering it ſelf, expreſſed in theſe | 
words, He was frricken, and that, by con- | 
ſidering the Latitude, the Intenſeneſs „and 
alſo the Cauſe of it. All of them lo many 
ä Arguments to demonſtrate to us its au- 
parallel d Greatneſs. 
21. The Second general ching mai | 


was the Nature and Quality of this Suf- | 


fering; Namely , That it was Penal and 
Expiatory , He was ſtricken for Tranſereſ- 
fron. And to prove that it was Penal, there 
needs no other Argument to any clear, un- | 
biaſſed Underſtanding, than the natural, ge- 
nuine and unconſtrained uſe of the Word. | 
For what other ſence can there be of a | 


Man's being flricken or ſuffering for Sin, 
but his being puniſhed for Sin ? And that 
I am ſure is ſpoke ſo plain and loud by | 
the Univerſal Your” of the whole oor |} 

of | 
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of God, that Scripture muſt be Crucified 
| as well as Chriſt, to give any other tolera- 
ble ſence of it. But ſince Hereſy has made 


ſuch bold invaſions upon thoſe Sacred 

| | Writings, we will conſider both thoſe ſences 
| which theſe words are aſſerted to be ca- 
- | pable of. 3 1 

3 1. Firſt of all then, ſome aſſert, That to 
be ſtricken for Tranſgreſſion imports not here 


| a Puniſhment for Sins paſt, but a Prevention 
| | or taking away of Sin for the future. So 
chat Chriſt is ſaid to be ftricken, to ſuffer, and 
- | to die for Sin; becauſe by all this He con- 
FF firmed to us an Excellent and Holy Do- 
„ | @arine, the belief of which has in it a 
| natural Aptneſs to draw Men off from 
| their Sins. In a word, becaule Chriſtianity 
tends to make Men holy, and ceaſe from 
Sin, and becauſe Chriſt by his bloud ſealed 
the Truth of Chriſtianity, therefore is He 
ſaid to die for Sin; A ſtrange and remote de- 
duction, and ſuch an one as the Common 
a | rules and uſe of ſpeaking would never 
„ have ſuggeſted. But then beſides, be- 
t | cauſe it is eaſy to come upon the Authors 
olf this perverſe Interpretation, by de- 
manding of them what fitneſs there could 
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be in Chriſt's death to confirm His Do- 
ctrine? And what Reaſon the World could 
have to believe Chriſtianity True, be- 
cauſe the Author of it, a Pious, Innocent, 
Excellent Perſon was baſely and cruelly 


put to Death? Therefore they further | 


ſay, that this Effect of its confirmation is 
really and indeed to be aſcribed to His 


ſubſequent Reſurrection, though only his 


Death be ſtill mentioned; that being 
the moſt difficult and Heroick paſſage 


ofß all, that he either did or ſuffered for | 


our ſakes, and conſequently the greateſt 


Inſtance of his Patience, and perſwaſion 
of the Truth of that Doctrine for 


which he ſuffered. But by their favour, | 
if Chriſt is ſaid no otherwiſe to die for I 
Sin, than becauſe he delivered a Doctrine, | 
the deſign: of which was to draw Men | 
off from Sin, and which was confirmd |} 
to be true only by his ReſurreFion; How n 
comes it to pals that this effect is ſtill 
2 with his Death, but never with | 
his Reſurrection? It being ſaid over and | 


over, that He dyed for Sin, ſuffered and bled | 


for Sin , but never that He roſe again for 
Sin, It is, indeed, ſaid once that he roſe 
again 
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again for our juſtification ; but in the very 
foregoing words it is ſaid, that he was deli- 
yered to death for our Offences: Which ſhews 
thatthoſe words for our Offences, and for our 
juſtification, have there a very different ſence, 
and bear a different relation to the words 
with which they are joined in that, as well 


as in the other Scriptures. But this whole 
Invention is fo forced and far fetched, and 


ſo much out of the road of Common 
reaſon, that it is impoſſible it ſhould gain, 
but by the ſtrengths and prepoſſeſſions of 
Prejudice; and where prejudice ſtands for 


| judgment, for ought I fee, it is as vain to 
urge Arguments, as to quote Scriptures. = 


2. The other ſence of theſe words, and 
which alone the Catholick Church re- 
' ceives for true, is, That Chriſt's being 
ſtrichen for Sin, ſignifies his being puniſhed 
' forSin. The word | For | in this caſe deno- 
ting the Antecedent Meritorious cauſe of his 
ſuffering, and not the Final, as the School 
of Socinus does aſſert; and, conſequently, 
muſt directh relate to the —_ of the 
guilt of Sin, and not the Power, as is allo 
affirmed by the ſame Perſons. Now that 

Chriſt's ſuffering and being ſtricken for 
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Tranſgreſſon imports chat ſuffering to have 


been Penal and Expiatory, as it might with 


the higheſt Evidence be demonſtrated 


from 3 Scriptures: ſo at this time I 


ſhall confine as {elf within the limits of 


the Chapter, rom whence I took my 


Text: and here I ſhall found the proof * 
it upon cheſe two expreſſions. 
Frirſt, That Chriſt is ſaid to have born 
our Sins, in the 12. v. Now to bear Sin is 
an Hebrew Phraſe for that, which in Latin | 
15 Luere peccatum, and in Engliſh to be pu- 
iſhed for Sin. As if to bear another Man's | 
Sin or Iniquity by ſuffering, does not im- 
ply the undergoing of the puniſhment due 
to that Man's Sin; We muſt invent a new | 
way of expounding Profane Writers as well | 


as Sacred, and of interpreting the common 


ſpeeches of Men, as well as the word of 
Cod. | 
Secondly , The other Argument ſhall 1 
be taken . that Expreſſion which de- 
clares Chriſt to have been made a Sacrifice, | 
or an Offering for Sin, in the 10. v. When | 
Thou ſhalt mae His Soul an Offering for Sin. | 


The proof of what here affirm, is grounded 


5 upon che ule and defi gn of a Sacrifice 3 


i 
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it has been uſed by all Nations in the 
World; which was to appeaſe the Deity 
by paying down a Life for Sin, and that 
by the ſubſtitution of a Sacrifice, whether 
of Man or Beaſt, to die and pay down 
his Life inſtead of the Sinner. For there 
was a tacit acknowledgment univerſally 
fixt in the Hearts of all Mankind, that the 

Wages of Sin was Death, and that without ſhed- 
ding of bloud there could be no Remiſſon: upon 
which was built the reaſon of all their Sa- 


| crifices and Victims. So ſurely therefore as 


Chriſt was a Sacrifice , and as the deſign 
of a Sacrifice is to pay dawn a Life for 
Sin, and as to pay down a Life for Sin, is 

to be Puniſhed for Sin: ſo ſure it is, that 

Chriſt's Death and Sufferings were Penal. 
' Nw it being clear that the foundation of 
all Puniſhment is compenſation or ex- 


| change; that is to ſay, ſomething paid 


| _ down to Divine Juſtice for ſomething done 
| againſt it; and ſince all compenſation im- 
| plies a Retribution equivalent to the Injury 


done, therefore, that Chriſt might be qua- 
| lified to be a Sacrifice fit to undergo the 
full Puniſhment due for the Sins of Man- 


kind, two things were required. 
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for fince the Evil and Demerit of Sin was 


Infinite; and ſince Chriſt was ſo to ſuffer 
for it, as not to remain under thoſe ſuffer- 


ings for an Infinite duration; that Infinity 
therefore was to be made up ſome other 


way; which could not be, but by the In- 


finite Worth and Dignity of his Perſon, 
oraſping in all the Perfections and Glories 


of the Deity, and by conſequence deriving 


an Infinite Value to his Sufferings. = 
2. The other Qualification required, was 


1. An infinite dignity in his Perſon, 


a perfect Innocence in the Perſon to ſuffer: for 


ſo much was ſpecified by the Paſchal Lamb, 
of which we ſtill read in Scripture, That it 

was to be a Lamb without blemiſh. And there is 

no doubt, but had Chriſt had any Sin of his 


own to have ſatisfied for, he had been very 
unable to ſatisfy for other Men's. He who 
is going to Gaol for his own debts, is very 
unfit to be a Security for anothers. 


But now this perfect Innocence, which 
affirm neceſſary to render Chriſt a fit and 
proper Sacrifice, is urged by our Adver- | 
ſaries to be the very Reaſon why Chriſt's | 
ſufferings could not be Penal ; ſince Pu- 
niſhment, inthe very Nature and Eſſence of 
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ir, imports a Relation to Sin. To this I an- 
ſwer, That Puniſhment does indeed im- 
port an Eſſential Relation to Sin; but not 
of Neceſſity to the Sin of the Perſon upon 


whom it is inflicted: as might be evin- 
ced by innumerable Inſtances, as well as 


undeniable Reaſons. 


Ill it be replyed, that God has declared 


that the Soul that Sins ſhall die. 


| I anſwer; That this is only a Poſitive 


Law, according to which God declares he 
will proceed in the ordinary courſe of his 


Providence; but it is not of Natural and 
Eternal Obligation, ſo as Univerſally to 
bind God in all caſes; but that he may 

when he Pleaſes deal otherwiſe with his 
Creature. But this will receive further 

light from the Diſcuſſion of the third and 
laſt General Head, to which we now pro- 


| ceed. Namely, 


3. The ground and cauſe of this Suffer- 
ing, which was God's Propriety in, and 
relation to the Perſons for whom Chriſt 
| ſuffered, ſpecified in theſe words, My Peo- 
ple; For the Tranſgreſion of ny People was 


He ſtricken. os | 
If jt be here asked, upon what account 


the 
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the Perſons here ſpoken of were denominas, | 


ted and made Gods People? I anſwer, 


that they were ſo by an Eternal Covenant 


and Tranſaction between the Father and 
the Son; by which the Father, upon cer- 
tain Conditions to be performed by the 
Son, conſigned over ſome Perſons to him 


to be His People. For our better under- | 


ſtanding of which, we are to obſerve that 
the buſineſs of Man's Redemption proceeds 
upon a twofold Covenant. 


—_- Firſt, An Eternal Covenant made be- 


tween the Father and the Son, by which 


the Father agreed to give both Grace and 
Glory to a certain Number of Sinners, up- 


on Condition that Chriſt would aſſume 
their Nature and pay down ſuch a Ran- 
ſom to his Juſtice, as ſhould both ſatisfy 


for their Sin, and withal merit ſuch a mea- 


ſure of Grace as ſhould effectually Work | 
in them all things neceſſary to their Salya- | 
tion. And this Covenant may be proper- 

ly called a Covenant of Suretiſhip or Redem- 


ftion. Upon which alone, and not upon 
any Covenant made between God and 


Men in their own Perſons, is built the In- 


fallibility of the future Believing, Repent- 
2 
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„ing and finally Preſerving of ſuch as Chriſt 
from all Eternity undertook to make his 
"FFcople. 
Secondly, The other is a Covenant made 
In time, and actually enter d into by God 
e and Men; by which God on his part 
n | Promiſes to Men Eternal Salvation, upon 
Condition of Faith and Repentance on 
t Theirs. And this is called in Scripture 
s Þ| the ſecond Covenant or the Covenant of Grace, 
and ſtands oppoſed to that which is there 
called the Firſt Covenant or the Cavenant of 
| Þ Works. 1 
Nou by that Eternal Compact or 
© Tranſaction between the Father and the 
don (of which alone we now ſpeak ) was 
this Donation of a certain determinate = 
number of Perſons made to Chriſt to be 
his People, by virtue of which Agree- 
ment or Tranſaction he was in the fulneſs 
| of time to ſuffer for them, and to accom- 
| pliſhche whole Work of their Redemption 
from firſt to laſt. For to affirm that Chriſt 
| dycd only to verify a Propoſition | That 


2 


whoſoever believed ſhould be ſaved | but in 
the mean time to leave the whole iſſue of 

_ things, in reference to Perſons, ſo looſe and 
re mk 
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undetermined , That it was a Queſtion, 


whether ever any one ſhould actualh * 


lieve, and very poſſible that none ever 
might; and e that after Chriſt 


had | uffered , had been ſtricken, and dyed for | 


 Tranſgreſſim, yet, for any thing that he 
had done, in all this, he might never have 
had a People ; this certainly is a ſtrange 
and new Golpel , and ſuch as the Do- 


ctrine of our Church ſeems e unac- 


quainted with. 


Having thus ſhewn the Foundation up- | 
on which the Perſons here ſpoken of are 
called by the Propher God's People : Name- 

p, An Eternal Covenant, in which God | 

the Father and the Son murually agreed | 
upon the Terms of their Redemption ; | 
We are now to obſerve, that the fame 


Thing, that thus denominates and makes 
them God's People, makes them under the 
ſame Relation to belong alſo to Chriſt, and 


that not only upon the Account of his | 
Nature that he was God, but chiefly of | 
his Offce , that he was their Mediator; 
which capacity made him equally con- 


cerned in that Eternal Covenant; He 


accepting and agreeing to thoſe Terms 
that 
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that were propoſed, and offered him by 


che Father. By His Acceptance of which 
he became boch a Myſtical Head, and a 


Surety to thoſe, for whom he ſo undertook. 


And this Relation of his = them was the 


Cauſe, why he both m ry 4 t be, and actu- 
Y 


ally was cler by God their Tranſgreſ- 


fon, without any Violation of the Divine 
Juſtice, notwithſtanding the perfect Imo- 


cence of his Perſon. For to render it juſt 

do inflict a Puniſhment upon an Innocent 
| Perſon inſtead of another, either of theſe 

| two Cauſes are ſufficient. 


Firſt, An intimate Con unction between 


| thoſe Perſons; and that either Natural as 
between Father and Son, or Political as be- 
tween King and People; and the like. 
7 Or 
| Secondly , The Voluntary Conſent and 

Will of an Innocent Perſon to undergo the 
Puniſhment due to the Nocent ; as it is 
between a Man and his Surety. 


Accordingly, from that Covenant by 


| which the Father made over a certain num- 
I | ber of Perſons to the Son to be His People, 
there aroſe this twofold Relation of Chriſt 


to them. 


1. Of 
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1. Of a King to his People, or of 2] ple 
Myſtical Head to his Members; fo that jul 
Legally, and Politically they ſuffered 3 i 
really in Chriſt, as the hols Body ſuffer, | 
when the Head is wounded , or ſtruck 
through with a Dart. 
2. The other Relation is of a Surety: 
| fo that the Satisfaction paid down by 
Chriſt ro God's Juſtice for Sin, is, in eſti. 
mation of Law, as really accounted to be Bo 
paid down by the Saints, as if they had " 
paid it in their own Perſons. 5 E 
And this is a further, and withal a full þ | 
anſwer to that objection formerly hinted Þ | 
from the Innocence of Chriſt's Perſon, as if Þ 
it rendered him uncapable of Puniſhment 
For his own, free, voluntary conlent to 
to be a Surety for Sinners, and reſpon- | 
{ible for all, that Divine J uſtice could 
charge chem with, Transferred the guilt 
and obligation from their Perſons, to his 
—_—_ #B 
In a word, the Compait between Chriſt 
and his Father, made him a King, a M- 
ſtical Head, and alſo a Surety to ſome cer- | 
tain perſons; and his being ſo, made 
them His People, and their being his Peo- | 
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ple did, upon that account, make it both | 
juſt, and equitable for him to ſuffer, and ; 
to be ſtricken for their Tranſgreſſion , which 
is the reſult of the Text, and the Thing 
undertook by us to be proved. 2 


' I have now finiſhed the ſeveral things 


propoſed from the Text. In which ha- 
ving ſer before you how much Chrift has 


| ſuffered, and all for our ſakes ; I hope it 
| will kindle the Workings of a pious Inge- 


nuity in every one of our Breaſts. For I 
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am ſure, if Chriſt's ſuffering for us were 
the Doctrine, Gratitude ſhould make our 
Readineſs to ſuffer for Him the Application. 
Chriſtianity I ſhew was a ſuffering Religi- 
on; and there are two ſorts of ſuffering to 
which it will certainly expoſe every ge- 
nuine Profeſſor of it. a 

1. The Firſt is from himſelf. 

2. The Second from the World. 

1. And Firſt it will engage him in a 


ſuffering from himſelf; even that Grand 


O 


: ſuffering of Self-denial and Mortification; 
che ſharpeſt and moſt indiſpenſable of all 


! others; in which every Chriſtian is not 
only to be the Sufferer , but himſelf alſo 
the Executioner, He who in Chriſt's ( 


lays 


the 
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the Apoſtle) has crucified the Fleſh with the | fall 
AﬀeFions and Luſts. A ſevere Diſcipline] 35 
1 certainly, in which a Man is to act his Jo! 
fierceſt anger upon his Deareſt Friends Pa 
For could Nature ever yet ſuggeſt to any] the 
one the hatred of his own Fleſh * the Cru- let 
cifixion of his Deſires , and the ſtabbing 
of his moſt beloved Affections? Nature 
indeed cannot, will not prompt it; but N 
Chriſtianity which riſes many ſtrains above 
Nature, both muſt and will. The beſt 
| Sacrifice to a Crucified Saviour is a Crucified 
Luft, a bleeding Heart, and a dying Cor- - 
ruption. We cannot bring, nor indeed} 1 
does Chriſt expect a recompence for what Þ i 
he has ſuffered for us; yet that, which he, 
will accept, as if it were a recompence, is | | 
for us to deal cruelly with that body of 
Sin, which has cauſed the acting of all Þ 
thoſe Cruelties upon him. Let the Ambi- | 
tious Man lay his Pride in the Duft , the 
Covetous Man depoſite his Treaſures in | 
the Banks of Charity and Liberality, and 
let the Voluptuous Epicure renounce his 
Cups and his Whores; and this will be a 
preſent to Heaven better than an whole 
Hecatomb : nor could the Fruit of his wy 5 
| fall 
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fall ſo grateful a 8 acrifice upon God s. Atars, 
as the Sin of bis Soul. But it is like, the 
Jolly World about us will but ſcoff at the 
23 of ſuch Practices, and explode 
them as Madneſs and Melancholy : Yer 
let thoſe Sons of pleaſure know, that ſuch. 
as ſcorn to be thus Melancholy in this 
World, will have but little cauſe to * 
tf Merry in the next. 
228. The other kind of fulſeting in 
| which Chriſtianity will engage a Man is 
| from the World. Such is the Genius and 
Nature of the Chriſtian Religion, that 
it muſt unavoidably bring him, who owns 
tÞ it, in the power of it, under Temporal 
N Troukles and Afflictions. In the World. 
is | (ſays Chriſt) ye ſhall have tribulation. And 
of | he ſpoke it not ſo much by a Spirit of 
ll Prophecy, as Philoſophy : and by an 
i- | actual fi ight of it in its pregnant Cauſes. 
ie For the contrariety of the Principles and 
n Maxims of Chriſtianity to thoſe of the 
d World, cannot but engage Men in ſuch 
is practices as ſhall alſo thwart the Cuſtoms 
2 | and Modes which govern the Actions of 
e] the World. But where there is contrarie- 
ty there w ill be fighting, and where there 
l] =: 7 
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is fighting the weaker, I am ſure, muſt ſuf. 
fer; and generally the Chriſtian is ſo in 
all Worldly encounters, whoſe chief De- 
fenſatives lie not in that Armour that is 
Sword - proof , OT Buller-proof ; and who 
wears no Breaſt- plate upon, but within his 
Breaſt; that is, his Innocence, his Con- 
8 ſcience, and his Confidence in a Recon- 
| ciled God. Suffering is a thing which all 
Men abhor, and that becauſe they are a- 
| ſhamed of it; and their being ſo is 
grounded upon this Opinion; that To ſuf- 
fer, in the very Nature of it, ſeems to im- 
peach the ſuffering Perſon, either in the 
Reputation of his Power, or of his Huno- 
cence; that is, he ſuffers, either becauſe he 
is weak and cannot hinder it, or becauſe he 
is faulty and ſo deſerves it. But with eve- 
ry Chriſtian Chriſt is an abundant an- 
| {wer to both theſe Objections. For when 
| we ſee Omnipotence hanging upon the | 
Croſs, and God himſelf Scourged and ſpit 
upon; and when we ſee him who could 
have commanded fire from Heaven, and | 
ll Legions of Angels to his reſcue, yet ſur- 
[i rendering himſelf quietly to the will of 
. his Murderers, ſurely no mortal Man, who 
is 
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is but dirt, and worms-meat at the beſt, 


can pretend himſelf too great, and too high 


to ſuffer. And again when we behold 


Vertue, Innocence, and Purity more than 


Angelical, crucified between Thieves and 


and Malefactors, ſhall any Man whoſe 


Birth and Actions revile and ſpeak him a 
Sinner to his face, think himſelf too good 


to come under the Croſs, and to take his 


ſhare in the common Lot of Chriſtianity? 


Tis not the ſuffering it elf, but the Cauſe 


of it it, that is diſhonourable. And even in 


the 7 and moſt ſhameful of ſufferings, 


though the Hangman does the Execution, 
yet it is the Crime alone which does the 


Diſgrace. 
Chriſt 8 us nothing, bur he 


| enforces it with Arguments from his Per- 
uon as well as from his Word; and it is well 

if we can make a due uſe 40 them. For 
| God knows how ſoon he may call us from 


our eaſy Speculations, and Theories of 


| _ ings to the Practical Experience of 


How ſoon he may draw us forth for 


| 1 and the Fiery Tryal. Only 


this we may be ſure of, that if theſe things 
be brought upon us for His honour, it will 
n be 
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be for Ours too to endure them. And be 
our diſtreſſes never ſo great, our calami- 
ties never ſo ſtrange, and unuſual, yet we 
have both our Saviour s Example to di- 
rect, and his Promiſe to ſupport us, who 
has left it upon record in his Everlaſtin 

Goſpel, That if we ſuffer with Him, we ſhal 
JJ am 


To Whom therefore be Rendred and Aſcri- 
bed, as is moſt due, all Praiſe, Might, 
| Majeſty, and Dominion, both now and 

for evermore. Amen, 
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' When God hath raiſed up , having 
| looſed the Pains of Death: be- 
\ || cauſe it was not poſſible that He 
| ſhould be holden of it. 


LY is of Infinite Concern to Mankind, 15 
both as to their Welfare in this World 


me the next, to preſerve in their Minds, 


a full Belief of 2 Future Eſtate of Happineſs, 
63. * 
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Quality of their Actions here, they muſt 


for ever be diſpoſed of hereafter. The Ex- 
perience of all Ages having found the In- 


ſufficiency of bare humane Reſtraints to 
Controul the Audacious Sinfulneſs of ſome 


Tempers and Diſpoſitions, without hold- 


ing them under the Awe of this Perſwaſion. 


From which, though ſome by much and 
long Sinning, and Preverfe Ratiocinations 
cauſed thereby, have in a great Meafure 


diſintangled their Conſciences, yet theſe are 
but few and inconſiderable compared with 


the reſt of the World, in whoſe Minds, 
Education, and better Principles, grafted 
upon the very Inſtincts of Nature, have 
fixed this Perſwaſion too deep to be ever 


totally rooted out. And it is from the Vi- 
ctorious Influence of this, that the Com- 


or Miſery, into which, according to the 


mon Peace of the World has been main- | 


tained againft thoſe bold Invaſions, which 
the Corruption of Man's Nature would 


otherwiſe continually make upon it. But 
now as highly neceſſary as it is for Men to 
believe ſuch a Future Eſtate, yet it muſt 
ve acknowledged, that with the Genera- 
liey of the World this Belzef has ſtood hi- 

5 „„ 
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> | therto upon very falſe, or, at the beſt, ve- 

ſ ry weak Foundations ; and conſequently, 
that it is of no ſmall Import to ſtare and 
ſerrle it upon Better. For the doing of 

which the molt effectual ways, I conceive, 

may be theſe Two. 

t. Revelation. 

2. By Exemplification. 5 

| Firſt, As to the hiſt whereof, it muſt 

; | needs be, either by an Immediate Decla- 

ration of this great Truth (not diſcovera- 

ble by Reaſon ) by a Voice from Heaven, 

I or by Gods l ſome certain Select 

| Perſons with the Knowledge of it, and 
| afterwards enabling them to Atteſt it to 

the World by Miracles. And as this is 

| undoubtedly ſufficient in it ſelf for ſuch 

2 Purpole, fo Providence has not been 

| Wanting, partly by Revelation, and part- 
ly by Tradition thereupon, to keep alive 

|} amongſt Men ſome Perſwaſion at leaſt of 

this Important Truth all along; as ap- 
pears even from thoſe fabulous Accounts 
and Stories which the Heathen World 

| till Cloathed, or rather Corrupted it 

| with. Nevertheleſs, ſuch has been the Pre- 

valence of Humane Corruption and In- 


. aan, 


Tp 
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fidelity, as in a great Degree to fruſtrate 
all the Impreſſions, that bare Revelation , 

or Tradition, could make upon Men's 
Minds ; while they chiefly governed their 
Belief by the Obſervation of their Senſes, 
which, from the Daily occurring Inſtan- 
ces of Morrality ſhew them, that as the 
Tree fell ſo it lay: and that no Body 
was ever ſeen by 5 to return from the 
Manſions of che Dead; but that, for any 

ching they could find to the contrary, al 


paſſed into Duſt and Rottenneſs, and Per- 
Petual Oblivion. 


Secondh, The other way therefore of 
Convincing the World-of this momentous 
Truth (in compariſon of which all Science 
and Philoſophy are bur Trifles ) mult be 
by Exemplification. That is to ſay , by 
giving the World an Inſtance, or Example 
of it, in ſome Perſon, or Perſons , who 
having been conſeſſedly Dead, ſhould re- 
vive and return to Life again. And this, 

one would think, ſhould be as full and 
unexceptionable a Proof that there may 
be a Reſurrection of Men to a future E- 


fate as could be deſired. Nothing ſtriking 
"MF: Wn of Man o Powerful as In- 


ſtances 
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ſtances and Examples; which make a Truth 
not only Intelligible, but even Palpable; 
; | ſliding it into the Underſtanding through 
ir | the Windows of Senſe, and by the moſt 
familiar, as well as moſt unqueſtionable per- 
ceptions of the Eye. And accordingly this 
Courſe God thought fit to take in the Reſur- 
rection of Chriſt; by which he Condeſcended 
to give the World the greateſt ſatisfation, 
that Infidelity it ſelf could rationally inſiſt 
upon: Howbeit, notwithſtanding ſo plain 
r- | an Addreſs both to Men's Reaſon and 
Senſe too, neither has this Courſe proved fo 
ſucceſsful for convincing of the World of 


a2 Reſurreftion from the Dead, and a future 

be Eſtate conſequent thereupon, but that Un- 

e belief has been ſtill putting in its objecti- 

ons againſt it. For it is not, I confeſs, the 

e Intereſt of ſuch as Live ill in this World, 

o Þ to believe that there ſhall be another; 

or that they ſhall be ſenſible of any Thing, 

„ | after Death has once done its Work 

upon them: and therefore let Truth, and 

Scripture, and even Senſe it ſelf, ſay what 

| they will for a Reſurrefion , Men, for 

| ought appears, will for ever ſquare their 

- | Belief to their Deſires, and their Deſires 
3 8 ta 
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to their Corruptions; ſo that (as we find it in 
the 16th of 27 and laſt v. ) thongh they ſhould 
even ſee one riſe from the Dead, they would 
hardly be per ſwaded of their own ReſurreBion, 
Such a fad and deplorable hardneſs of 
Hearr, have Men Sinned themſelves into, 
that nothing ſhall convince them but what 
firſt pleaſes them, be it never ſo much a 
| Deluſion. Nevertheleſs the moſt Wiſe and 
Juſt God is not ſo to be mocked , who 
knows, that by Raifmg Chriſt from the 
Dead, he has done all that rationally can, 
or ought to be done for the Convincing of 
Mankind, that there ſhall be a Reſurrection; 
vm they will be Convinced by it, or 
But now, if after all it ſhould be 
8 Bu, How is Chriſts Reſurrection a4 
Proof that the reſt of Mankind ſhall riſe Þ ! 
from the Dead too? I anſwer , That 
conſidered indeed as a bare Inſtance or 


there may be ſuch a Thing; ſince the ſame | 
Infinite Power which elected the One, 
may as well effect the Other; but then, 

if we conſider it as an Argument , and a 
Confirmation of that Doctrine (ne the 
Aſſertion of a General Reſurrection makes | 
1 


Example, it proves no more, than that 
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2 principal part) I affirm that ſo taken 
it does not only prove, that ſuch a Thing 
may be, but alſo, That it actually ſhall be; 
and that as certainly, as it is Impoſlible 
for the Divine Power to ſet its ſeal to a 
Lye by ratifying an Impoſture with ſuch 

a Miracle: And thus, as Chriſt's Refur- 
rection irrefragably proves the Reſurre- 
ction of the reſt of Mankind, ſo it no leſs 
proves Chriſt himſelf to have been the 
e | Meſſiah; for that, having all along af- 

; | firmed himſelf to be ſo, he made good 
che Truth of what he had fo affirmed by 
bis miraculous riſing again; and fo gave 
r | as ſtrong a Proof of his Meſſiaſhip, as 
> Þ Trfinite Power, joined with Equal Veracity, 


could give. And upon this Account we 
have his Reſurrection alledged by St. Peter 
for the ſame Purpoſe, here in the Text, 
which was part of his Sermon to the 
Jes, concerning Jeſus Chriſt, whom he 
| Proves to be their True and long ex- 
pected Meſſiah, againſt all the Cavils of 
Prejudice and Unbelief, by this one in- | 
| vincible Demonſtration. : 
In the Text then we have theſe Three 
Things Conſiderable. | 


Firſt, 
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Firſt, Chriſt's Reſurrection, and the 


Cauſe of it in theſe words, Whom God * 


raiſed up. 
Secondly, The manner by which it was 
effected, which was by loft * the Pains of 
Death. And, 
Thirdly, and Lafth, The Ground of 
it, which was its abſolute Neceſſity, ex- 
preſſed ; in theſe Words, It was not poſſible 
2 He ſhould be holden of it: ul 
1. For the firſt of theſe, The Canke of 

the Reſurrection, ſer forth i in this exprel- 

fron, Whom God bath r6 iſed up. It was ſuch 
an Action as proclaimed an Omnipotent 
Agent, and carried the hand of God 
writ upon it in broad Characters, Legible 
to the meaneſt Reaſon. Death is a diſeaſe 
which Art cannot Cure: and the Grave 
2 Priſon which delivers back its Captives 
upon no humane ſummons. To reſtore Þ 
Life, is only the Prerogative of him who Þ 

gives it. Some indeed have pretended by | 
Art and Phyſical applications to recover 
the dead, but the ſucceſs has ſufficiently 
upbraided the attempt. Phyſick may 
repair and piece up Nature, bur not Cre- 
ate it. Cordials, Plaiſters and Fomenta- 


tions 
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e tions cannot always ſtay a Life when it 


ath is going, much leſs can they remand it, 
when it is gone. Neither is it in the Power 


of a Spirit or Demon good or bad to 
of || inſpire a new Life. For it is a Creation; 
and to Create is the incommunicable Pre- 


of rogative of a Power infinite and unlimi- 
1 ted. Enter into a Body they may, and ſo 


act and move it after the manner of a 
Soul: but it is one thing to move, another to 
animate a Carcaſs. Vou ſee the Devil could 
fetch up nothing of Samuel at the requeſt 
of Saul but a Shadow and Reſemblance, 
his Countenance and his Mantle, which 
| yet was not enough to cover the Cheat, 
or to palliate the Illuſion. But J ſuppoſe no 
body will be very importunate for any 
| further proof of this, That if Chriſt was 
| raiſed, it muſt be God who raiſed him. 
The Angel might indeed roll away the 
ſtone from the Sepulchre, but not turn it 
into a Son of Abraham; and a leſs Power 
than that which could do ſo, could not 
effect the Reſurrection. *** 
2. I come now to the ſecond thing, 
which is to ſhew the manner by which 
God wrought this Reſurrection, ſet forth 
; in 
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in thoſe Words, having looſed the Pains of | 
Death. An expreſſion not altogether ſo Di 
clear, but that it may well require a fur. || * 
ther explication. For it may be enquired, 
with what propriety God could be ſaid 
to looſe the Pains of Death, by Chriſt 
Reſurrection, when thoſe Pains continued 
not till che Reſurre&ion , but determined 
and expired in the Death of his Body? 
Upon which ground it is, that ſome have 
med „That Chriſt deſcended into the 
place of the damned; where, during his | 
Bodys abode in the Grave, they ſay, that | " 
in his Soul he really ſuffered the pains of ( 
Hell; and this not unſutably to ſome { 
1 
t 

( 


Ancient Copies, which read it not d. 

Sxerdxu the Pains of Death, but dire adv the 
pains of Hell; and this alſo with much ſeem- 
ing conſonance to that Article of the 
Creed in which Chriſt is ſaid to have de- 
ſcended into bell. But to this I anſwer, | 

Thar Chriſt ſuffered not any ſuch pains 
in Hell, as the forementioned opinion 
would pretend, as we may demonſtrate Þ 
from this, Thar if Chriſt ſuffered any of 
thoſe pains during His abode in the Grave, | 

then it was either in his Divine Nature, 

or 


or in his Soul, or in his Bad): But the 
Divine Nature could not ſuffer, or be 
tormented, as being wholly impaſſible: 
Nor yet could he ſuffer in his Soul; for 
as much as in the very ſame day of his 
Death, that paſſed into Paradiſe , which 
ſurely is no place of pain: Nor Laſtly, in 
his Body; "4 that being Dead, and Can- 


ſequently for the time bereaved of all 


Senſe, could not be 2 of any Tor- 


ment. And then, for anſwer to what 


was alledged from the Antient Copics, 


it is to be obſerved that the word 45, 
(which ſome render Hell, ) indifferently 
ſignifies allo the Grave, and a ſtate of 
Death. And laſtly, for that Article of 
the Creed in which there is mention made 


olf Chriſts deſcent into Hell, there are 
various expoſitions of it, but the moſt 


rational and agreeable is, that it means 


His abode in the grave and under the State of 
Death three Days and three Nights, or 
rather three Nine, viz. part of the 
| Firſt, and Third, (ſo called by a Synech- 
che of the part for the whole) and the 
Second entirely: Whereby as his Burial 


ſignified his entrance into the Grave; So 
| 4. 
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bis deſcending into Hell ſignified his conti- 
nuance there, and ſubjection to that 
Eſtate. And thus the three parts of his 
humiliation in the laſt and grand Scene 


of it do moſt appoſitely anſwer to the 
three parts of his exaltation. For Firſt, 


His Death anſwers to his Riſing again. 


Secondh, His Burial anſwers to his Aſcending | 
into Heaven. And Thirdly, His Deſcend- | 


into Hell, anſwers to his Sitting at the 
Right hand of God, in a State of never 


dying Glory, Honour and Immortality. 


But however, that his deſcending into Hell 


mentioned in the Creed, cannot ſignifie 


his Local deſcent into. the place of the 
Damned, the former Argument diſpro- 
ving his ſuffering the Pains of Hell, will 


by an eaſie Change of the Terms ſuffi- 
ciently evince this alſo. For Firſt, Chriſt | 


could not deſcend according to His Di- 
vine Nature; ſinee that which is Infinite, 
and fills all places, could not acquire any 
nem place, And as for his Soul, that 
was in Paradiſe , and his Body was laid 


in the Grave; and being ſo, what part 


of Chriſt could deſcend into Hell, (the 


whole Chriſt being thus diſpoſed of) needs | 


a more | 
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2 more than Ordinary apprebenſ ion to 
conceive. 


We are therefore in the next place 


to ſee, how we can make out the Rea- 


ſon of this Expreſſion upon ſome other 


and better ground. In order to which, 
it is very obſervable, that the ſamẽ 
word which in the Greek Text is ren- 
dred by dyes , and in the Engliſh by 
Pains, in the brew ſignifies not only 


x 5 
pain, bur alſo a * cord or "DE OY 


band, according to which it mond's Annotat. on 


the place. 


is very eaſy and proper to 


conceive, that the Reſutrection diſcharged 


Chriſt from the bands of Death: Beſides, 
that this rendition of the Word b alſo 


moſt naturally to agree with the genuine 
meaning of ſome other words in the ſame 
verſe; as of Avoxs having looſed, which is 


properly applicable to bands, and not to 


puins; as allo of zparſoa, which ff igni- 


fies properly to be bound with ſome 


cord or band: So that undoubtedly this 
expoſition would give the whole verſe 


2 much more natural and appolite Con- 


ſtruction, and withal remove the difficulty. 
| But 


: Ff | 5 
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Luke follows the Tranſlation of the Sep- 
tuagint, (who, little minding the Hebrew 
pointings, rendred the Word 27 not by 
genie. Cords or Bands, but by «Jas Pains ) 
we are therefore not to baulk ſo great an 
Authority, but to ſee how the Scheme of 


the Text may be made clear, and agree- 


able, even to this Expoſition. 
To this therefore I anſwer, 


Firſt, That the Words contain in them 8 1 


an Hebraiſm , viz, the pains of death, for 


a painful death; as it is ſaid, Matth. 24. 15. 
the abomination of deſolation, for an abomi- 


nable deſolation; and ſo the Reſurrection 


| looſed Chriſt from 4 painful Death, not in- 


Second), Becauſe the Evangelift St. 


deed painful in ſenſu compoſito, as if ir were Þ 


fo at the time of his releaſe from it, but 


in a divided ſence (as the Logicians ſpeak) ET 


it looſed him from a Continuance under | 
that Death; which, relating to the Time 


of his ſuffering it, was ſo painful. 


2. Bur Secondly, I anſwer further. That : 
though the pains of Death ceaſed long be- 


fore the Reſurrection, ſo that this could 
not in ſtrictneſs of ſence be ſaid to re- 


move them: yet, taking ia Metonymy of | 
„„ the 
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the Cauſe for the Effect, the Pains of 


* Death might be properly ſaid to have 


been loſed, in the Reſurrection, becauſe 


that Eſtate of Death into which Chriſt 


was brought by thoſe foregoing pains was 
then Conquered and completely Tri- 
umph d over. Captivity under Death and the 

Grave was the Effect and Conſequent of 

thoſe Pains, and therefore the ſame Deli- 


| verance which diſcharged Chriſt from the 


one, might not improperly be ſaid to 
looſe Him from the other. And thus Chriſt 


, | was no ſooner bound, but within a little 


time he was looſed again. He was not fo 


much buried, as for a while depoſited 
in the Grave for a {mall inconſidera- 


ble ſpace : So that even in this reſpect 
' he may not inelegantly be ſaid to have 
| taſted of Death; for a taſte is tranſient, 

ſhort, and quickly paſt. God reſcued him 


| from that Eſtate, as a Prey from the Mighty 


and a Captive from the Strong: and though 
he was in the very Jaws of Death, yet he 
was not devoured. Corruption, the com- 
mon Lot of Mortality, ſeized not on 
him. Worms and Putrefaction durſt not 
approach him. His Body was Sacred 
= a 
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and inviolable ; as ſweet under ground as 


above it, and in Death it ſelf retaining One 
: of the higheſt Priviledges of the Living. 


- Come we now to the Laft and 


principal thing propoſed ; namely, The 


Ground of Chriſt's Reſurrection, which 
was its abſolute Neceſſity , expreſſed in 


theſe words, becauſe it was not poſſible that 


Hie ſhould be holden of it: and that accord- 


ing to the ſtricteſt and moſt received 
ſence of the word | poſſible. | For it was not 


only par & æquum, that Chriſt ſhould not 


always be detained under Death, becauſe 


of his Innocence, (as Grotius precarioully, 
and to ſerve an Hypotheſis, would have 


the word Sven here ſignifie) but it was 
abſolutely neceſſary that he ſhould not, and 


- impoſſible that he ſhould continue under 
the Bands of Death, from the Peculiar | 


Condition of his Perſon, as well as upon 
ſeveral other Accounts. And accordingly 


this Impoſſibility was founded upon thele | 
Five Things. . 


1. The Union of Chriſt's Humane 

Nature to the Divine. „„ 
2. God's Immutability. 

3. His Juſtice. | 
N 4. The | 
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4. The Neceſſity of Chriſt's being 
believed upon. 8 
5. And Laſtly, the Nature of his 
Prieſthood. 5 5 robe 
Firſt of all then, The Hypoſtatical Union 
oe Chriſts Humane Nature to His Divine, 
rendred a perpetual Duration under Death 
_ abſolutely impoſſible. For how could that 
which was united to the great Source and 
Principle of Life be finally prevailed over 
by Death, and paſs into an Eſtate of per- 
perual darkneſs and oblivion 2 Even while 
Chriſt s Body was divided from his Soul, 
yet it ceaſed not to maintain an inti- 
mate indiſſolvable Relation to his Di- 
vinity. It was aſſumed into the ſame 
Perſon, for, according to the Creed of 
Athanaſius, As the Soul and Body make 
One Man; fo the Divine and the Humane 
male One Chriſt. And if ſo, is it ima- 
ginable that the Son of God could have 
one of his Natures rent wholly from his 
Perſon ? His Divinity (as it were) buoyed 
up his ſinking Humanity; and preſerved 
it from a total Diſſolution : for, as 
while the Soul continue joined to the 
Body, (ſtill ſpeaking in ſenſu compoſito) 
e Fiz Death 
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Death cannot paſs upon it; for as much 


as that is the proper Effect of their Sepa- 


ration: So, while Chriſts Manhood was 


retained in a Perſonal conjunction with 
His Godhead, the bands of death were but 
feeble and inſignificant, like the Wyths and 
Cords upon Sampſon, while he was inſpired 
with the mighty Preſence, and Aſſiſtance 
=» Fr oe 
It was poſſible indeed that the Divine 
Nature might for a while ſuſpend its 
ſupporting influence, and ſo deliver over 
the Humane Nature to pain and death, 
but it was impoſſible for it to let go the 
relation it bore to it. A Man may ſuffer his | 
Child to fall to the ground, and yet not | ' 
- wholly quit his hold of him, but ſtill Keep 
it in his power to recover, and lift him up | 
at his pleaſure. Thus the Divine Nature of 
Chriſt did for a while hide it ſelf from his 
Humanity, but not deſert it; put it in- 
to the Cbambers of death, but not lock the | 
Everlaſting Doors upon it. The Sun may be 
clouded, and yet not Eclipſed, and Eclips d 
but not ſtop d in his Courſe, and much 
leſs forced out of his Orb. It is a Myſtery | 


ro be admired, that any chiog belonging 
CCC V Ke. 48-8 Tye * M 5 2 « 0 
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to the Perſon of Chriſt ſhould ſuffer, 
but it is a Paradox to be exploded, that 
it ſhould Periſh. For ſurely that Nature 
which diffuſing it ſelf throughout the 
Univerſe , communicates an enlivening 
Influence to every part of it, and quick- 
ens the leaſt ſpire of graſs according to 
the meaſure 4 its Nature, and the pro- 

portion of its Capacity, would not 

| wholly leave a Nature aſſumed into its 
| Boſom; and, what is more, into the very 

Unity of the Divine Perſon, breathleſs and 

' inanimate, and diſmantled of its Prime 

and Nobleſt Perfection. For Life is ſo 
high a Perfection of Being, that in this 

reſpect the leaſt Fly or Mite is a more 

noble Being than a Star. And God has 
| expreſly declared himſelf, not the God of 

| the Dead but of the Living; and this in re- 
| ſpe of the very Perſons of Men; but ho- 

much more with reference to what be- 
longs to the Perſon of his Son? For when 

* Natures come to Unite ſo near, as mutu- 

ally to interchange Names and Attributes, 

and to verify the Appellation by which 

God is ſaid to be Man, and Man to be God; 

ſurely, Man fo priviledg'd and advanced, 
. "T4 cannot 
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cannot for ever lie under Death, with- 
gut an inſufferable invaſion upon the en- 
tireneſs of that Glorious Perſon, whoſe 
Perfection is as inviolable, as it is incom- 
preheoſble. ph | 
2. The Second Ground of the Impoſſibi- 
liry of Chriſts continuance under Death, 
was that Great and Glorious Attribute of 
God, His Inmutability. Chriſt's Reſurre- Þ di 
dion was founded upon the ſame bottom 
with the Conſolation and Salvation of F 
| Believers, expreſſed in that full declara- Þ thi 
tion made by God of Himſelf, Mala. 3. 6. 
T the Lord p Fm not; therefore ye Sons of 1 
Jacob are not conf: med. Now the Iumuta- fo 
bility of God, as it had an influence upon Þþ / 
Chriſt s Reſurrection, was Two-fold. tt 
Fiſt, In relpe of his Decree or | 

Purpole, 1 
 Secondy, In ak pet of his Word or E 
Promiſe. t 
And Firſt, for * Decree. God had | 
from all Eternity deſigned this, and ſealed |, : 
it by an irreverſible Pu oe, For can ſi 
ye imagine that Chriſts Reſurrection | 
was not decreed as well as his Death and 
Gulferings ? and theſe, in the 23 6 this : 


- 5 
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Chapter, are expreſly ſaid, to have been deter- 
mined by God. It is a known rule in Di- 
vinity , that whatſoever God does in Time, 
that He purpoſed to do from Eternity; for 
there can be no new Purpoſes in God: 


fince he who takes up a new purpoſe , 


f | duce him to ſuch a purpoſe, which he 
did not ſee before: but this can have no 
1 | place in an Infinite Knowledge, which 
by one Comprehenſive Intuition ſees all 
- | things as Preſent , before ever they come 
. | to paſs. So that there can be no new 
Emergency that can alter the Divine Re- 
- | ſolutions. And therefore it having been 
1 | Abſolutely purpoſed to raiſe Chriſt from 

the Dead, his Reſurrection was as fixed 


rand neceſſary, as the Purpoſe of God was 


| Irrevocable. A Purpoſe which Commen- 


r | ced from Eternity, and was declared in 
the very Beginnings of Time; a Purpoſe 
not to be changed nor ſo much as bent, 
and much leſs broke, by all the Created 
Powers in Heaven and Earth, and in 


Hell beſides. For though indeed Death is 


2 great ay and his Bands much 


Gow” | n 

So 1 * 
Fa . 
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r 


does ſo becauſe he ſees ſome ground to in- : 


= too ſtrong for Nature and Mortality: 


YE 
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Vet when over-matched by a Decree, This 


Conqueror, as old as he has grown in 
Conqueſt, muſt ſurrender back his Spoils, 
unbind his Captives, and in a word, even 
Death it ſelf muſt receive its Doom. From 
all which it is manifeſt, That where there 


is a Divine Decree, there is always an On- 


nipotence to ſecond it; and Conſequently, 
That by the Concurrence of Both no leſs 
a Power was employed to raiſe Chriſt out 


the World it ſelf out of Nothing. D 
2. Let us conſider God's -Immutability 


of the Grave, than that which firſt raiſed 


in reſpe& of his Word and Promiſe , for [ 


theſe alſo were engaged in this Affair. 5 


In what a clear Prophecy was this fads 


told, and dictated by that Spirit, which 


could not lie? Pſalm 16. 10. Thou ſhalt F 

not ſuffer Thy Holy One to ſee corruption. 
And Chriſt. alſo had frequently foretold F 
the ſame of himſelf. Now when God ſays | 
a thing, he gives his Veracity in pawn to 
ſee it fully performed. Heaven and Earth 
may paſs away ſooner than one Iota of a Divine 
Promiſe fall to the ground. Few things are | 
ttecorded of Chriſt, but the rear of the Nar- | 
rative is ſtill brought up with this; 1 uy 

2 luci . 
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us uch a thing was done, That it might be ful- 
in led what was fpoken by ſuch, or 2 4 Pro- 


et; Such a firm, unſhaken, adaman- 
en une connexion is there between a Prophe- 
m ſcy and its Accompliſhment. All things that 
re Ie written in the Prophets concerning Me 
. (gays Chriſt) muſt come to paſs. And 
, ſurely then the moſt Illuſtrious Paſſage that 
ut 

d 


concerned him could not remain under an 
uncertainty arid contingency of Event. 
| | So that, What is moſt Emphatically ſaid 
concerning the perſevering Obſtinacy and 
fidelity of the Jews, John 12. 39, 40. 
| That they could not believe, becauſe , that 
Eſaias had ſaid, that God blinded their Eyes, 
| and hardened their Hearts , that they ſhould 
not ſee with their Eyes, nor underſtand with 
| their Hearts, and ſo be converted, and He 
. | ſhould heal them. The ſame, I affirm, may, 
d with as great an Emphaſis and a much 
$ | greater clearneſs to our Reaſon, be affirm- 
ed of Chriſt, that therefore Death could not 
| hold him, becauſe the Kingly Prophet had 
long before ſung the Triumphs of His 
| glorious Reſurrection in the forementioned 
Prediction. In a Word, whatſoever God 
t | purpoſes or promiſes, paſſes from Contin- 
LEES: J gent 
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gent and meerly Poſſible into Certain and a 
Neceſſary: and whatſoever is Neceſlary, 

the contrary of it is ſo far Impoſlible. 

But when I ſay that the Divine Decree 
or Promiſe imprints a Neceſſity upon 
things; it may, to prevent miſapprehen- ||" 
fion, be needful to Explain what kind of | 

Neceſſity this is, that ſo the liberty of ſe- the 

cond Cauſes be not thereby wholly es- that 

ſhiered and took away. For this there. cel 
fore, we are to obſerve that the Schools di PIC 
ſtinguiſh of a Two-fold neceſſity Phyſici ec 

and Logical, or Cauſal and Conſequentia; * 
which Terms are commonly thus explain. fro 

ed; viz; That Phyſical or Cauſal Neceſſn N 
is, when a thing by an Efficient, Produ: fo 
ctive Influence certainly and naturally cau-· 

ſes ſuch an Effect: and in this ſence nei-Þ N 

ther the Divine Decree nor Promiſe make | D | 

things neceſſary; for neither the Decret 2 

nor Promiſe, by it ſelf, produces or effect 

| the Thing decreed or promiſed ; nor ex- * 

. erts any active influence upon Second] 

=. Cauſes ſo as to impel them to do amy] t 

thing; but in point of Action are whollyf * 
inefſectire. Secondly, Logical or Conſequen: 

tial Neceſſity is, when aching does not eff.. 
5 cCioentiy] 
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ng (cently cauſe an Event, but yet by certain 
infallible Conſequence does infer it. Thus 
the fore-knowledge of any Event, if it be 
res true and certain, does certainly and neceſ- 
on ſarily infer, that there muſt be ſuch an E- 
en. vent: for as much as the certainty of 
of | Knowledge depends upon the certainty of 
&. the Thing known. And in this ſence it is, 
that God's Decree and Promiſe give a ne- 
re, | ceſſary Exiſtence to the Thing decreed or 
dj. | promiſed, that is to ſay, they infer it by a 
4 neceſſary infallible conſequence : So that 
II was as impoſſible for Chriſt not to riſe 
in. from the Dead, as it was for God abſolute- 
iy co decree and promiſe a Thing, and yet 
ju. for that Thing not to come to paſs. 
The Third Reaſon of the Impoſſibili- 
- © ty of Chriſt's detention under a State of 


in the whole precedure of Chriſt's Suffer- 
| ings muſt be conſidered as a Judge exact- 
x. ing, and Chriſt as a Perſon paying down 
nd 2 recompence or ſatisfaction for Sin. For 
though Chrift was as pure and undefiled 
N with the leaſt ſpot of Sin, as Purity and 
. Innocence it ſelf; yet he was pleaſed to 
f make himſelf the greateſt Sinner in the 
ly ; = | World 


Death, was from the Juſtice of God. God 


| Own Body in our Room, to receive the 


comport with his Juſtice, as not to pur uy 
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World by Imputation and rendring him. 
ſelf a ſurety reſponſible for our debts. Po 
as it is ſaid, 2 Cor. 5. 21. He who knew 1 
Sin was made Sin for us. When the Juſtiq 
of God was lifting up the Sword of Ven. 
geance over our Heads, Chriſt ſnatch d u 
away from the Blow, and ſubſtituted hi 


whole ſtroke of that dreadful Retribution 
inflicted by the Hand of an Angry Om. 
—A 

But now, as God was pleaſed ſo to 


the injury done it by Sin without an Equiſ 
valent compenſation ; ſo this being once] is 
paid down, that proceeding was to ceaſe. bi 
The Puniſhment due to Sin was Death, 
which being paid by Chriſt, Divine Ju- p- 
ſtice could not any longer detain him in] th 
his Grave. For what had this been elſe] lt 
bur ro keep him in Priſon after the debt] b. 
was paid? Satisfaction diſarms Jufticeſ ol 
and Payment cancels the Bond. And] Ir 
that which Chriſt exhibited was full mea - w 
ſure preſſed down and running over, even L 
adequate to the niceſt proportions, and the h 
moſt exact demands of that ſevere and un- 

5 kelenting 
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telenting Attribute of God. So that his 
Releaſe proceeded not upon Terms of 
Courteſy but of Claim. The gates of 
Death flew open before him out of duty; 
and even that Juſtice which was Infinite, 
was yet circumſcribed within the inviola- 

ble limits of what was due. Other wiſe guilt 

would even grow out of expiation , the 

reckoning be enflamed by being paid, and 
puniſhment it ſelf not appeaſe but exaſpe- 


| rate Juſtice. Revenge indeed in the hand 


of a ſinful mortal Man is for the moſt 
part vaſt, unlimited and unreaſonable ; but 


Revenge in the Hands of an Infinite Juſtice 
is not ſo Infinite as to be alſo Indefinite , 
but in all its actings proceeds by Rule and 
Determination, and cannot poſſibly ſur- 
| paſs the bounds put to it by the Merits of 

the Cauſe, and the Meaſure of the Offence. 
It is not the effect of meer choice and will, 
but ſprings out of the unalterable relation 
ice] of Equality between Things and Actions. 
ndÞ In a word, The ſame Juſtice of God 
-þ which required him to deliver Chriſt to 
Death, did afterwards as much engage 


him to deliver him from it. 


4. The 


der Death, was the Neceſſity of his being 
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4. The Fourth Ground of the Impoſſi. 
bilicy of Chriſt's perpetual continuance un- 


Believed in de a Saviour, and the impoſſi- 
bility of his being ſo without riſing from 
the dead. As Chrift by his Death paid 
down a Satisfaction for Sin, ſo it was ne- 
ceflary that it ſhould be declared to the 
World by ſuch Arguments as might found 
a Rational Belief of it; So that Mens 
Uabelief ſhould be rendred inexcuſable, 
But how could the World believe that he 
had fully ſatisfyed for Sin, ſo long as they Þ a 
ſaw Death, the known Wages of Sin, 
maintain its full force and power over 
him, holding him, like an obnoxious Per- f 
ſon, in Durance and Captivity 2 When 1 
a Man is once impriſon'd for debt, none“ 


or forgiven to him, but by the releaſe of Þ i 
his Perſon. Who could believe Chriſt to F 


have been a God and a Saviour while he! 


( 
can conclude the debt either paid by him Þ \ 
7 
d 
| 


was hanging upon the Tree? A dying, 
crucified God, a Saviour of the World 
who could not fave himſelf, would have Þ 
been exploded, by the Univerſal conſent 

+ of Reaſon, as an horrible Paradox and 

| Abſur- ; 


for his humanity , 
| ſpoils of it for a Time, 
Chriſt was in the Grave, Men might as 
well have expected, 
in chains ſhould come down and head an 
Army, as imagine that a dead body, 
tinuing ſuch, ſhould be able to Triumph 
| over Sin ad Death, which ſo potently 
Triumphs over the Living. 
courſe of the Two Diſciples going to 
| Emmans , and expecting no ſuch a thing 
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Abſurdity 
lowed the Crucifixion, that ſcoff of the 
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Jews had ſtood as an antiaforecible Argu- 


ment againſt him. Mark 15. 3 1. Hun- 
ſelf he cannot ſave ; and in the 3 2. v. Let 


. Had. not the Reſurrection fol- 


Him come down from the Croſs, and we will 


believe in Him. Otherwiſe, ſurely, that 


which was the loweſt jnflunce of humane 
weakneſs and mortality could be no com- 
perent demonſtration of- a Deity. To 


fave is the effect of Power, and of ſuch a 
| Power as prevails to a complear Victory 


and a Triumph. But it is expreſly affirm- 
ed, 2 Cor. 13. 
through weakneſs. 


So that „ while 


that a perſon hung 


The diſ- 


68. as 


> TE hat Chriſt was crucified 
Death was too hard 
and bore away the 


con- 


”Y 
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as Reſurrection, was upon that ſuppoſi- 
tion hugely rational, and ſignificant, Luke 
24. 21. We twſted ( laid they) that thi 
bad been He who' ſhauld haue redeemed Iſrael: 
thereby clearly implying that upon hi 
Deach they had let that confidence fall to 
the ground together with Him. For they 
could not imagine that a breathleſs Carcaſs 

could chaſe away the Roman Eagles, and 
ſo recover the Kingdom and Nation of 
the Jews, from under their ſubjection; 
Which was the Redemption that even 


the Diſciples (till they were further en- 


ligbtened) promiſed themſelves from 


their Meſſiah. But the Argument would \ 
equally, nay more {ſtrongly hold againſt 
2 Spiritual Redemption , ſuppoſing his Þ 
- continuance under a State of Death, as Þ 


being a thing in it ſelf much more diff.; 


cult. For how could ſuch an one break g. 


the Kingdom of Darkneſs and ſet fis 
Foot upon Principalities and Powers, and Þ 
Spiritual Wickedneſſes in High places, Who Þ 
himſelf fell a Sacrifice to the wickednels 


of mortal Men; and remained a Captive 
in the lower parts of the Earth, redu- 


ced 
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- | cedto a Condition not only below Men's 
Emy, but below their very Feet? 
FJ. The Fifth, and Laſt Ground of 


che Impoſſibility of Chriſt s perpetual 

s | continuance under a State of Death was 
che Nature of the Prieſthood, which 

) Þ he had took upon him. The Apoſtle 3 
| Hb. 8. 4. lays, That if He were upon 

a Þ Earth He ſhould not be a Prieſt. Certain- 
f ly then much leſs could he be fo, ſhould 

| 


He continue under the Earth. The two 
great Works of his Prieſthood were to of- 
fer Sacrifice, and then to make interceſs 
mn | fron for Sinners, correſpondent to the two 
Works of the Moſaical Prieſthood ; in 
t which the Prieſt firſt flew the Lamb, and 
SB then with the Blood of it entred into the 
% Þ Holy of Holies, there to appear before God 
f. in the behalf of the People. Chriſt there- 
* fore, after that he had offered himſelf up- 
us on the Croſs, was to enter into Heaven, 
1d Þ and there preſenting himſelf to the Fa- 

10 Þ ther to make that Sacrifice effectual to all 
esche Intents and Purpoſes of it. Upon 
ve which Account the Apoſtle, to expreſs his 
ur fitneſs for the Prieſthood infinitely beyond 
d — — any 


2 2 
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any of the Sons of Aaron, ſtates it upon 
this, Heb. 7. 25. That He lives for ever 
to make interceſſion for us, and upon that ve- 
ſcore alſo is able to ſave to the uttermoſi. 
But ſurely the dead could not intercede for 
the Living, nor was the Grave a Sanctun 
Sanctorum. Had not Chriſt riſen again, 
His Blood indeed might have cryed for 


Vengeance upon his Mutderers , but nat | 


for Mercy upon Believers. In ſhort, l 


had ſpoke no better things than the Blood 


of Abel, which calld for nothing bur 1 

fearful Judgment upon the Head of him 
who ſhed it. Chriſts Death merited 2 
Redemption for the World, but Chriſt while 
dead could not ſhew forth the full efeds 


of that Redemption. He made the pu. 
chace at his Death, but He could not take] 
Poſſeſſion till he was returned to Life i 
Ever ſince Chriſt aſcended into Heaven, 
He has been purſuing the great Work be | 
gun by him upon the Croſs, and applying 
the vertue of his Sacrifice to thoſe for 
whom it was offer d. It is affirmed by] 
ſome, and that not without great probz 
bility of Reaſon, That the Souls of the 


Saints | 


He opened the 
levers. And thus I have given five ſeve- 
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Saints who dyed before Chriſt's Reſurre- 
gion did not actually enter into a State 
of Compleat Glory till Chriſt the Great 

Captain of their Salvation upon his Aſcen- 
ſion firſt entred into it himſelf, and then 
made way for others. So that according 
to that Divine Anthem of the Church, 44. 
ter that he had overcome the ſharpneſs of 
Death, then at length, and not till then, 
Kingdom of Heaven to all Be- 


ral reaſons, why it was not poſſible that a 
State of Death ſhould finally prevail o- 
ver Chriſt, which was the thing to be pro- 


ved. And I have nothing further to re- 
commend to your conſideration, but only 
Two things, which the very Nature of 
the Subject ſeems of it ſelf to imprint up- 
on all pious Minds. 5 


1. The Firſt is a Dehortation from Sin, 


and that indeed the ſtrongeſt that can / be. 
For, can we imagine that the Second Per- 
ſon in the Glorious Trinity, would con- 
cern himſelf to take upon him our Fleſh, 
and to ſuffer, and die, and at length riſe 
| 2gain, only to render us the more ſecure 


Gg 3 and 
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and confident 'in our Sins? Would he 
neither ſee, nor endure any Corruption in his 


Dead: Body, that we ſhould harbour all 


the Filth * Corruption imaginable in 


our Tnmortal Souls? Did he Conquer 
and Triumph over Death, that we ſhould 
be the Slaves and Caprives of that which 
is worſe than Death 2 Chriſt has decla- 
red that he will dwell in thoſe, whom 


he aſſumes into the Society of his Myſti- 
cal Body: But can we think, that he | 
who paſſes from a clean, new Sepulchre 


into an Heavenly Manſi KY will deſcend 


from thence to take up his Habitation in 


the Rotten Sepulchre of an heart poſſeſſed 


and polluted with the Love of thar which | 


he ny Hates * It will little avail 
us, That Chriſt roſe from a Temporal 
Death, unleſs we alſo riſe from a Spiritual. 
For thoſe who do not Imitate, as well as 


Believe Chriſt s Reſurrection, muſs expett no 
bencfit by „„ 
. ei ReſirieRtion is an High 

2nd Sov eraign Conſolation againſt Death. 
Death we know is the Grand Enemy of | 
Mankind, the wines Tyrant over Nas 


ture, 


r 2.0 © 
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queſt of our Sins, and Riſing from them, 


come to reſign back theſe frail Bodies, 
| theſe Veſſels of Mortality to the Duſt from 
| whence they were taken, we may yet lay 


tenneſs and Putrefaction, as we riſe in the 
| Morning out of our Beds, with Bodies 
| refreſhed and advanced into Higher and 
| Nobler Perfections. For the Head being 
once riſen, we may be ſure the Members 
cannot _ long behind. And Chriſt is 


already riſen, and gone before, to prepare 
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ture, and the King of Terrors. But, 
Blefled be God, Chriſt has given a Mor- 
tal blow to his Power, and broke his 
Scepter. And if | we, by 4 through Con- 


can be but able to ſay, 0 Sih, where is 
thy Power ? We may very Rationally 
and Warrantably ſay thereupon, 0 Death, 
where is thy Sting? So that when we 


of our Souls as Chriſt-did- of the Damoſel- 
whom he raiſed up, That ſhe was not dead, 
but only Slept ; for, in like manner, we 
ſhall as certainly riſe out of the Grave, and 
Triumph over the diſhonours of its Rot- 


Manſions for all thoſe who belong to him 
under that High Relation, That where He 


— 
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is, They (to their Eternal Comfort) may 
be alſo, rejoycing and ſinging Praiſes and 
Hallelujahs to him who ſitteth upon the Throne, 
and to the Lamb for Ever and Ever. 


- Whom be Rendered and All cribed, as is 
moſt due, all Glory, Might, Majeſty, and 
Dominion, to Eternal Ages. Amen. 
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CHRISTIAN PznTzCOST: 
O R, 


The Solemn Effuſion of the Hol Ghoſts 


IN 


. - 
upon the Apoſtles , and Firſt Chriſtians, 


Set forth in 2 


[SERMON 


Preached 


At WESTMINSTER-ABBEL. 
. : 


nnn 


| 1 COR XII. 5 


Now there are diverſities of 2 


l the ſame Spirit. 


u R Bleſſed Saviour having 8 ; 
' ly Changed his Crown of Thorns, b, 
"fe a Crown of Glory, and, alcend- 


F ing up on high, took Poſſeſſion of his 
| Rojal Eſtate and Soyerai guty; N 
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to the Cuſtom of Princes, is here treating 
with this Lower World, (now at fo 
great a diſtance from him) by his Ambaſ- | | 
ſadbr. And, for the greater Splendour 
of the Embaſſy, and Authority of the 
Meſſage, by an Ambaſlador no ways Infe- 
riour to Himſelf, even the Holy Ghoſt, the 
Third Perſon in the Bleſſed Trinity, is I th 
Glory Equal, in Majeſty Co- Eternal; and | 4 
therefore moſt peculiarly fit, not only as a | 
Deputy , but as a kind of Alter Idem, to || © 
ſupply his Place and Preſence here upon 
Barth : And indeed had he nor been | 
Equal to him in the Godhead, he could no 
more have ſupplied his Place, than he could | * 
have filled it: which we know, in the | * 
Accounts of the World, are Things ex- | 
tremely different; as by ſad and ſcandalous | 
Experience, is too often found. 
Noa the ſumm of chis his Glorious 
Negotiation was to Confirm, and Ratific | 
_ Chriſt's Doctrine, to ſeal the New Charter | 
ef the World's Bleſſedneſs,, given by Ghriſt | 
Himſelf , and drawn up by his Apoſtles: | 
and certainly, it was not a greater Work. Þ 
firſt to Publiſh, than it was afterwards to 
Confirm it. For Chriſtianity, being a 
3 | Religion 
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Religion, made up of Truth, and Miracle, 

could not receive its Growth from any 
Power leſs than that, which firſt gave it 

its Birth. And being withal a Doctrine 


Contrary to Corrupt Nature, and to 
thoſe Things, which Men moſt Eagerly 
Loved; to wit, their Worldly Intereſts, and 

their Carnal Luſts, it muſt needs have 


quickly decayed, and withered, and died 
away, if not Watered by the fame Hand 


of Omnipotence by which it was firſt 


Planted. 


Nothing could keep it up, but ſuch a 


| fanding , maighty Power, 2, ſhould be 
able upon all occaſ1ons to Countermand, 
and Controul Nature; ſuch an one, as 
| ſhould, at the ſame time, both Inſtrut 
and Aſtoniſh; and baffle the Diſputes of 


| Reaſon, by the Obvious overpowering 
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| Convictions of Senſe. 


And this was the Deſign of the Spirit's 
| Mifion. That the ſame Holy Ghoſt who 
had given Chriſt his Conception, might now 


give Chriſtianity its Confirmation. And this 


| he did by that wonderful and various 
Etfuſion of his Miraculous Gifts upon the 
! frſt Meſſengers, and Propagators of this 


Divine 
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Divine Religion. For as our Saviour him- 


(elf ſaid, Joh. 4. 48. Unleſs you ſee ſigns 


and eters „on will not believe. So that 


Sight was to introduce Belief: and ac- 
cordingly, the firſt Conqueſt and Convi- 


ction was made upon the Eye, and from 
thence paſſed victorious to the Heart. 


This therefore was their Rbetorick, this 


their method of Perſwaſion. Their Words 
were Works; Divinity and Phyſick went to- 
octher : They Cured the Body , and there- 


by Convinced the Soul : They Conveyed and 


Enforced all their Exhortations, not by 


the Arts of Eloquence , but by the Gift if 
Tongues: Theſe were the 8 praters, and | 


Miracle the Interpreter. 


Now in Treating of theſe Words, [ 


7 ſhall Conſider theſe Three Things. 


Firſt, What thoſe Gifts were, which were 
| conferred by the Spirit both upon the A- 


files, and Firſt Profeſſors of Chriſtianity. 


Secondly, Whar is Imported , and to be 
Underſtood by their Diverſity; and 
Thirdly, and Laſtly, What are the Con- 


P of their Emanation fron one and 


Firft, || 


the ha ame & pore 


on Eaſter- Day. 


Firſt, And firſt, for the firſt of them. 
1 4 Gifte are called in the Original 
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| zpiouge, that is to ſay, Acts of Grace or 
Favour and ſignifie here certain Qualities 


and Perfection, which the Spirit of God 


freely beſtowed upon Men, for the bet- 


ter Enabling them, to Preach the Goſpel, L 


and to ſettle the Chriſtian Religion in the 
World: and accordingly we will Conſi- 
der them under that known Dichotomy 


or Diviſion, by which they ſtand divided 5 


into neh and Extraordinary. 
And firſt, for the Ordinary Gifts of 
the Spirit ; theſe he conveys to us by 
the mediation of our own Endeavours. 
And as He, who both makes the Watch, 


and winds up the Wheels of it, may not 
| Improperly be ſaid to be the Author of 


its motion; ſo God, who firſt Created, 
and ſince Suſtains x 4 Powers and Fecal. 


| ties of the Soul, may juſtly be called the 


Cauſe of all hole Peilections and Im- 
provements, which the ſaid Faculties ſhall 
attain unto by their Reſpective Opera- 
tions. For that which gives the form, 
gives alſo the Conſequents of that form; 


and the Principle, with all its appendant 


Actions 


3 give the Power, but alſo vouchſaſes an 
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Actions, is to be referred to the ſame 

Donor. 
But God forbid , that I ſhould deter- 
mine Gods Title to our Actions, barely || * 
in his giving us the Power and Faculty of an 
Acting. Durandus indeed, an Eminent 
Schoolman, held fo, and ant Pela- 
gius, and his followers hold too, if they 7 
will be True to, and abide by t cheir own | 
Princ 1 

But een God does not only 


Active Influence, and Concurrence to the 
oduction of every particular Action, ſo 
5 Ke as it hath either a Natural, or a Mo- 
ral Goodneſs in it. 
And therefore, in all mined Gifts, or 
Habits , ſuch as are thoſe of Pages by, 
Oratory , or Divinity), we are properly 
ouuCy Not Co-workers with God. And God 
ordinarily gives them to none, but ro | © 
ſuch as Labour hard for them. They are 1 
ſo his Gifts , ) that they arc alſo our own 


Acquiſitions. His aſſiſtance, and our own 
ſtudy are the joint, and adequate Cauſe 
of ef. Perfections. And to imagine the 


Contrary, is all one, as if a Man ſhoud 
think 


think to be a Scholar, barely by his 
Maſter's Teaching, without his own Learn- 


ing. In all thele Caſes, God is ready to 


doubt, from an Alluſion to this, ſuch En- 


cke, the Gift of Healing, the Gift of Pro- 
phecy and of Speaking with Tongues ; which 

great things might indeed be the object of 

Men's Admiration, and ſometimes alſo 
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do his Part, but not to do both His own,” 
and ours too. 


Secondly, The other ſort of the Spirit 8 
Gifts are Extraordinary. Which are fo 


abſolutely and — 4 fam God, that 
the Soul, into which thay: are Conveyed, 


1 Contributes nothing to che obtaining of 


them but a bare 1 As when 


you pour ſome generous Wine, or Liquor 


into a Cask or Veſſel, that affords no- 


thing to its on fulnels but a meer Ca- 


pacity. The reſt it owes wholly to the 5 


Liberal Hand chat infuſed it. yr Airy no 


dowments are ſaid to be by way of Inf : 
ſoon from the Holy Ghoſt, _ 
Of which kind were the Gift of Mira- 


the motive of their Envy, but never the 


Effet, or Purchaſe of their own Endea- 
| Yours. 8 | 


Now 
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tween the Acquired, and the Supernatural 


as theſe were Immediate Emanations from, 3 
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Now concerning theſe Gifts we muſt | re 
obſerve alſo, that there was no ſmall dif. | g. 


ference amongſt them, as to the manner of | \ 


cheir inexiſtence in the Perſons who had di 


them. th 


For one of them, to wit the Gife of 1 


Tongues „ after its firſt Infuſion by the Spirit, I m 
might be in a Man by habitual Tnherence, tl 
as a ſtanding Principle, or Power Reſiding 32 


in the Soul, and enabling it upon any l 
Occaſion to expreſs it ſelf in ſeveral Lan- f 
guages. There being no difference be- | 


knowledge of Tongues, as to the Nature I © 
and Qualiry of the Things themſelves, bur 


only in reſpect of their firſt obtainment n 
that one is by Induſtrious Acquiſition, the þ 


other by Divine Infuſion. ; 
But then for the Gift of Healing the Sick, Þ | 
Raiſmg the Dead, and the like; in as much, Þ 


and peculiar Effects of an Infinite ad 1 
Divine Power. Such a Power could not Þ 4 
be made habitually to inbere, and reſide in V 
the Apoſtles; nor indeed in any Created ſt 
Being wharſczver. But only by an Ex- 


tertor 2 ſtance, the Power of God was 2 


ready ; 
| 
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ready at hand, upon Special, and Emer- 
gent Occaſions „at their Invocation, or 
Word, (as God ſhould think fit) to pro- 


duce ch Miraculous effects: For if 


this Power of Healing had been habitually 
Lodged in the Apoſtles , ſo that they 
might exert, and make ale of it when 
they pleaſed , it will be hard to give 
a Satisfactory Reaſon, why St. Paul ſhould 


| ave Trophimus at Miletum ſi >, as we 
find he did, 2 Tim. 4. 20, 


And then Laſth, ** the Gife of Pro- 


| phecy, and foretelling future Events; nei- 
ther was this in the Soul by conſtant Tube. 
fron, and habitual Abode; but (as we may 
not unfitly expreſs ir) only by ſuddain 
Strictures, by Tranſient W Foun and 
Repreſentations of the Ideas of Things 

| future, to the Imagination. In a word, 
lt was in the mind not as an inhabitant, | 
but as a Gueſt, that is, by intermittent 
Returns and Ecſtaſies es, by Occaſional Raptures 
and Revelations 3 as is clear from what 
| we read of the Prophets i in the Old Te- 
| ſtament. And thus much I thought good 


to diſcourſe of the Nature of theſe Gifts, 


| and to bew, what kind of Things they 


Hh 5 Were; 
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were; how they Qualified, and affected 


the Apoſtles, and Primitive Chriſtians, in 
the Exerciſe of them; that ſo, we may 


And here, I doubt not, but ſome will 


be apt to enquire , how long theſe Extra- 
ordinary, and Miraculous Gifts Continued 
in the Church? For the Reſolution of 
which, the very Nature of the Thing it 
ſelf will ſuggeſt thus much, That the , 
Conferring of theſe Gifts, being in order I ly 
to the Eſtabliſnment of a Church, and 


not abuſe our Underſtandings by an 
empty Notion of the Word, without a 
clear and diſtinct Apprehenſion of the | 


the ſettling of a New Religion in the World, ; 


were) 


their Duration was to be proportioned to Þ ar 
the Need, which that New Religion had 
of ſuch- Credentials, and Inſtruments of in 
Confirmation. For when Chriſtianicy I w. 
firſt appeared in the World, it found it Þ te- 
under the mighty Prejudice, and Prepoſ- to 
ſeſſion of Two Contrary Religions, bur 
both of them Equally bent, and ſer againſt Þ pc 
That, to wit, Gentiliſm and Judaiſm. Þ 
Which Prejudices nothing could Conquer, C 
but the Arm of Omnipotence it ſelf (as it. 
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ſtupendious Works, as could not but 
Convince them to their face, that it was 


2 Religion, which came from God. But 
when theſe Prejudices were once Re- 
moved, by the Actual Entertainment of, 
and Submiſſion to the Chriſtian Faith, 
there could not be the fame uſe or need 
| of Miracles then, which there was before. 
For ſtill we muſt remember, That the 
Stare of a Church in irs Infancy and Firſt 
| Beginnings, and in its Maturity and Con- 
tinuance is very different, and Conſequent- 
ly chat the Exigencies of it, under each 
Condition, mult equally differ roo. Ic 
is a muah harder work firſt to advance, 
and put a thing into Motion, than to 
Continue and keep up that Motion be- 
ing once begun. For though indeed (as 
we obſerved before ) there is an Omnipo- 
| tence required to maintain as well, at firſt 
to ſet up the Chriſtian Church, yer it 
does not therefore follow that this Omni- 
potence muſt ſtill exert it ſelf to the ſame 
Degree, and after the ſame Way, in One 
| Cafe, that it does in the Other, 


Es . 1 Where- 
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were) made bare before them, in ſuch 


> w — 
_ „ 


| 
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5 Wherefore the Uſe, and Purpoſe of 


Miracles being Extraordinary, and to 
ſerve only for a time, they were not by 
their Continuance to thwart their Deſign, nor 
to be made Common by their being Per- 


petual. The exact Period of their Dura- | 


tion can hardly be aſſigned; but manifeſt it 


is from all Hiſtory, that they (or at leaſt 
ſome of them) continued long after the 


Apoſtles time; as we may gather from | 


the ſeveral Ages of thoſe Eminent Fa- 


thers and Chriſtian Writers, who have 
ſo freely given in their Teſtimony con- 


cerning the ejecting of Evil Spirits from 
| Perſons Poſſeſſed, as very Common in 


their time in the Chriſtian Church; A 
Power no doubt Supernatural, and there- 
fore Miraculous: Such as were Juſtin Martyr, | 
who lived ſomething before the middle of | 
the- Second Century, and Treneus who | 
lived about Thirty Years after, and Ter- | 
tullian who lived in the latter End of the 
Second, and the Beginning of the | 


Third, and Minutius Felix thereabouts, 


and St. Cyprian about the Middle of the 
Third, and Lactantius about the Beginning 


of the Fourth. All theſe, I ſay, according 


to 


3 Diſcourle. = 
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to the Times they lived in, ſpeak of this 
Power of Caſting out Devils (but more 
eſpecially Tertullian in the twenty third 
Chapter of his Apologetick) with ſo much 
Aſſurance, that it muſt needs prove it to 
have been very frequent amongſt the Chri- 
ſtians in thoſe days; as ſeveral paſſages in 

thoſe forementioned Writers particularly 


declare; which might eaſily be produ- 


ced and rehearſed by us, could we ſpare 
room enough for them in ſo ſhort a 


But however, certain it is, that now 


theſe Extraordinary and Miraculous 
Powers are ceaſed , and that upon as 
good Reaſon, as at firſt they began. For 
when the Spiritual Building is Conſum- 
mate; and not only the Corner Stone laid, 
but the Superſtructure alſo finiſhed , to 


what Purpoſe ſhould the Scaffolds any 
longer ſtand 2 Which, when they leave off 


to Contribute to the Building; can ſerve 
for little elſe but to upbraid the folly of 


che Builder, Beſides, that by fo long a 


Continuance, Miracle would almoſt turn 


into Nature; or, at leaſt look very like 
it; the Rarities of Heaven. would grow 


Hh 3 Cheap, 
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Cheap, and Common, and, (which is 
very prepoſterous to Conceive,) they 
would be Miracles without a Vonder. 

The Papiſts indeed, who having ſwal- 


lowed, and digeſted the Belief of fo | ( 
many Monſtrous Contradictions, would | 


do but very unwiſely, and dilagreeably to 


themſelves, if, for ever after, they ſhould F 


ſtick at any advantageous Abſurdity , 


theſe, I ſay, hold, that the Gift of Mira- þ 
cles ſtill continues ordinary in their Þ w. 
Church; and that the Chriſtian Religion I th 
has ſtill the ſame need of ſuch Miraculous F 
Confirmations, as it had at firſt. 


Where, if by the Chriſtian they mean! 


their own Popiſh Religion, I am ſo fully of 
their mind, that I think, there is need, not! 
only of Daily, but even of Hourly, or ra- If 
ther Continual Miracles, to Confirm it; if F 


it were but in that one ſingle Article of 


Tranſubſtantiation. But then „ we know Z 
| Whoſe Badge, and Character the Scripture | 


makes it, to Come in Lying Wonders ; and 


we know allo , that Lying Wonders are true | 
Impoſtures : and theirs are of that Nature, 
that the Fallacy is ſo groſs, and the Cheat | 
ſo Tranſparent in them, that, as it hardens } 


the 
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is che Jews and Mabumetans with a deſperate, 
oy 


invincible Prejudice againſt Chriſtianity; as 


a Thing as falſe as thoſe Miracles, Bro 
they ſee it recommended by; ſo, I am 
Confident, that it Canks many Chriſti- 


ans, alſo to nauſeate their own Religion, 


wid fall into ſecret Atheiſm ; being Apt 


to Think (as even theſe Impoſtors allo 
pretend) that the very Miracles of the 


- | Apoſtles might be of the ſame Nature, 
ir þ with thoſe which they ſee daily Acted by 


theſe Spiritual Juglers : ſo that hereby the 


1 ground, and has no force or hold up- 
on Men's minds at all. Whereas our 
Saviour Himſelf laid the main Streſs and 
Credit of his Goſpel, and of his Miſſion 
from God, upon his Miracles. The Noris 
tht I do ( ſays He) bear Witneſs of me, 
Joh. 10. 25. And, Believe me for my very 
' Works ſake, Joh. 14. 11. And, Had I 

not done amongſt them the Works "which no 
* Man did, they had not had Sin Joh. 15. 


1 of all turned upon his Mt racles, his Mighty : 
and 58 n Works. 


grand Proof of Chriſtianity falls to the 


Lo hes we ſee here, that the Credit 


Hh 4 
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But, as we know „ it often falls out, 


that, when a Man has once got the 


% 
— 


Character of a Lyar, even Truth it (elf is 


= 


ſuſpected, if not abſolutely disbelieved, 


when it comes from the Mouth of ſuch 
an one. So thele Miraclemongers having 


7 alarm d the World round about them 
to, a Diſcernment of their Tricks , when 


they came afterwards to Preach Chriſtianity, 
elpecially to Infidels, and to preſs it upon 
Men's Belicf in the ſtrength of thoſe Mi- 
raculons Works which were truly and 


pretend the ſame of their own Works | 
too, (all which the People ſee through, and 
know to be Lyes and Impoſtures ) all, 

that they Preach of Chriſt, is preſently 


looked upon as falſe, and fictitious, and 


leaves the Minds of Men locked up un- 
der a fixed, obſtinate, and impregnable Infi- 


delity. Such a Fatal Blow has the Leger- 


have they raiſed in ſome Men's Thoughts 


againſt it by their Falſe Miracles, and 
Fabulous Stories of the Romantick, Feats 
In all which 


1 S Tie 9 * * 
of their Pretended Saints. Which 


emain of thoſe Wretches given to the 


Chriſtian Religion „and ſuch Jealouſies 
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there is nothing indeed Strange or Mira- 
culous, but the Impudence and Impiety 
„ | of ſuch as report and make them, and the 
„ Þ Folly of ſuch as can believe thin. —— — 
U 2. Paſs we now to the Second Thing 
g propoſed; which is to ſhew, What is meant 
f 

1 


by this Diverſity of Gifts , mentioned in the. 
| Text. It imports, I conceive, theſe Two 
„ _ - 
n Something by way | of Afirmation, 
= z 110 is Variety. 
d 2. Sorneching by Way of Negation, 
y | which is Contrariety. 
s | =». And firſt, for the fiſt of them. 
a 


It imports V. vieh; of which Excellent 


, Qualification, it is hard to ſay, whether it 
7 aro” more for ſe, or ae It is the 
d ry Beauty of Providence, and the De- 


. lioke of the World. It is chat which keeps 
- | alive Deſire, which would otherwiſe flag 
and tire, and be quickly weary of any 
one ' ſingle Object. It both Supplies our 
Affections, and Entertzins our Admira- 
tion; Equally ſerving the Innocent Plea» 
; ſures, and the Important Occaſions of Life. 
And now all | theſe | Advantages God 
would have this defi rable Quality derive 


even 
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even upon his Church too. In which great 
Bod) there are, and mult be ſeveral Mem- 
bs having their ſeveral Uſes, Offces, and 
Stations: as in the 28thv. of this Chapter 
(where my Text is) the Apoſtle tells us, 
that God 4 placed in the Church firſt Apo- 
files, ſecondarily Prophets, thirdly Preachers, 

after that Miracles; then Gifts of Healing, 


The particular Function, and Employ- 
ment of ſo may parts ſubſerving ro the 


As the motion of x Clock is a Come 
cated motion of ſo many Wheels fitly pu 


of ſo many ſeveral Operations, all Iſſuing 
fo. and Contributing to the ſupport of 
the ſame Body. 
_ furtherance of / Action, is Order; and the 

Parent of order, is Diſtinction. No Sence, 
Faculty, or Member muſt Encroach upon, 


files? Are all Prophets? Are all Teachers? 
Are all Workers of Miracles? 


Helps, Governments, Diverſaties of . Tongues, 
Joint Intereſt , 5 Deſign of the whole. | 


together; and Life it ſelf, but the Relei 


The great help, and 


— interfere with the Duty, and Office of 
another. For as the ſame Apoſtle diſ- 
courſes in the two next verſes, Are all Apo- | 


Have all the | 
Gift of Healing ?. Do all $ * with Tongues? | 
i 
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t | Do all Interpret? No; but as in the 
- | Natural Body the Eye does not Speak, 
nor the Tongue See, ſo neither in the Spi- 
„ ritual, is every one, who has the Gift of 
| Prophecy, endued alſo with the Gift and 
- | Spirit of Government; every one, who may 
ſpeak well , and pertinently enough upon 
a Text, is not therefore preſently fit to 
; | rule a Dioceſs; nor is a nimble Tongue 
| | always attended with a ſtrong and =” 
Ready Head. If all were Preachers, who 
ſhould Govern ? or rather indeed, who 

I could be governed? If the Body of the 

I. Church were all Ear, Men would be only 

| Hearers of the Word, and where would 
then be the Doers ? For ſuch, I am ſure, we 
are moſt to ſeek for in our days, in which, 

| fad experience ſhews that Hearing of Ser- 

nons has, with moſt , ſwallowed up and 
devoured the Practice of them; and ma- 
| nifeſtly ſerves inſtead of it; rendring many 
Zealots amongſt us, as really guilty of 
che Superſtition of reſting in the bare Opus 
| operatum of this Duty, as the Papiſts are, 
or can be Charged to be in any of their 
Religious Performances whatſoever. The 
Apoſtle juſtly reproacheth ſuch with Itching | 


Ears, 
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Ears, 2 Tim. 4. 3. And I cannot fee, 
but that the Itch in the Ear, is as bad a 


Diſtemper, as in any other part of the 


Body and perhaps a worſe. . 


But to proceed : God has Uſe af all 
te ſeveral Tempers and Conſtitutions 
bol Men, to ſerve the Occaſions and Exi- 


— 8 of his Church by. Amongſt which 


ſome are of a Sanguine, Chearful, and 


Debonair Diſpoſition , having their ma- 


ginations, for the moſt part, filled and 


taken up Wi Pleaſing Ideas, and Images 


of Things; ſeldom or never Troubli 


their Thoughts, either by looking too deep 1 
into them, or dwelling too long upon! 
3 them. And theſe are not properly fra amed | 
to ſerve the Church either in the knotty, L 


dark and leſs pleaſing parts of Religion, 


but are fitted rather for the Airy, Joy ful 


Offices of Devotion; ſuch as are 27 8 


_— and Thankſgiving , Tubilations and Halle- | 


lujabs ; which , though indeed nat fo | 
ank are yet as pleaſing a Vork to 


God as any other. For they are the 


Noble Employment of Saints and Ane 
gels, and a lively reſemblance of the 
Glorified and Bearifick State, in wa 
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all that the Bleſſed Spirits do, is to re- 
joice in the God, who made, and ſaved 
them, to ſing his Praiſes, and to adore 
his Perfections. 5 5 
Again, there are others of a melan- 
choly , reſerved and ſevere Temper, who 
Think much, and Speak little; and theſe are 
the fitteſt ro ſerve the Church in the Pen- 


ſve, Afliftive Parts of Religion; in the Au- 


ſterities of Repentance and Mortification, 


in a Retirement from the World, and a 


ſettled Compoſure of their Thoughts to 


Self- reflexion and Meditation. And ſuch 
alſo are the ableſt to deal with troubled | 
and diſtreſſed Conſciences, to meet with 
their Doubts, and to anſwer their Obje- 


ctions, and to ranſack every Corner of their 


{ ſhifcing and fallacious Hearts; and, in a 
word, to lay before them the true State 
| of their Souls, having ſo frequently de- 
ſcended into, and took a ſtrict Account 
of their own. And this is ſo great a 
Work, that there are not many, whoſe Minds 

and Tempers are Capable of it, who yet 
may be ſerviceable enough to the Church, 
in other Things. And, it is the ſame 


Thought- 


—— — 
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Thoughtfal and Reſerved Temper of 
Spirit, which muſt enable others to ſerye 
the Church in the hard and controverſial 

parts of Religion. Which ſort of Men, 
(though they ſhouid never rub Men s Itching 

Ears | oh the Pulpit) the Church can no 
More be without, than a Garriſon can be 
without Souldiers, or a City without Walls, | 
or than a Man can defend Himſelf with 
his Tongue, when his Enemy comes againſt 
Him with his Sword. And therefore, great |} te 
pity it is, that ſuch as God has eminently | & 

and peculiarly furniſhed, and (as it were) 
cut out for this ſervice, ſhould be caſt Þ tl 
upon, and compell d to the Popular, Speak- | E 

king, Noiſy part of Divinity ; it being all | F 
one, as if, when a Town is beſieged, the Þ 2 

Governour of it, ſhould call off a Valiant Þ 

f 
( 
t 
| 


and expert Souldier from the Walls, to 
ſing Him a Song, or Play him a Leſſon 
upon the Violin at a Banquet, and then Þ * 
turn him out of Town, becauſe He could 
not ſing and play, as well as He could 
fight. And yet as ridiculous as this is, it 
is but too like the irrational and abſurd 
Humour of the preſent Age; which thinks 
all Sence and Worth confined wholly a 
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the Pulpit. And many Excellent Per- 
ſons, becauſe they cannot make 4 Noife 
with Chapter and Verſe, and Harangue it 
twice a Day to Factious Trades-Men , and 
gnorant Old Women, are eſteemed of as 
Nothing, and ſcarce Thought worthy to 
eat the Church's Bread. But for all theſe 
falſe Notions, and wrong meaſures of 


Things and Perſons, ſcandalouſly preva- 


lent amongſt us, Wiſdom (as our Saviour 
tells us) is and will be juſtified by ber Chil 


Fervent Spirit, having much of Heat and 
Fire in their Conſtitution. And God may 
| and does ſerve his Church even by ſuch 
kind of Perſons as theſe allo , as being 
particularly fitted to Preach the Terrifying 
Rigours, and Curſes of the Law to obſti- 
nate daring Sinners; Which is a Work as 
| abſolutely Neceſſary, and of as high a 
| Conſequence to the good of Souls, as it is, 
that Men ſhould be driven, if they cannot 


be drawn off from their Sins ; that they 


| ſhould be cur and launced, if they cannot 


| otherwiſe be Cured ; and that the Terrible 


Trump 
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in of Judgment, it is much to be wiſhed, 
that they would do it with Judgment too; 
and not Preach Hell. and Damnation to 


Deſtruction even to the very worſt of Men 


Trump of the laſt Judgment ſhould be al.] Di 
ways Sounding in their Ears, if nothing] ing 
elſe can awaken them. But then, while] lor 
ſuch Perſons are thus buſied in Preach- 


Sinners ſo, as if they were pleaſed with bu 
what they Peached I No; let them ra- 4 
ther take heed, that they miſtake not their þ ®! 


own fierce Temper, for the Mind of God: þ Fi 
for ſome I have known to do ſo; and! 


that at ſuch a Rate, that it was eaſie ot 


enough to diſtinguiſh the Humour of the m 
Speaker, from the Nature of the Thing! 


he ſpoke. Let Miniſters threaten Death and * 


in ſuch a manner, that it may appear to all Þ * 
their ſober Hearers, that they do not 


defire, but fear that theſe dreadful Things | ” 

ſhould come to paſs: Let them declare . 
God's Wrath againſt the hardened and d 
impenitent, as I have ſeen a Judge Con- f 
demn a Malefactor with Tears in his Eyes: Þ L 
For ſurely much more ſhould a Diſpenſer : 
1 


of the Word, while he is pronouncing the 


infinitely more Kiiling Sentence of the 


Divine 
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Divine Law, grieve with an inward, bleed- 


ing compaſſion for the Miſery of thoſe for- 


lorn Wretches whom it is like to paſs upon. 
But I never knew any of the Geneva, or 
Scotch Model, (which ſort of Sanctified Re- 


or like this way of Preaching in my Life; 
but generally Whips and Scorpions, Wrath 
and Vengeance, Fire and Brimſtone , made 
both Top and Bottom, Front and Rear, 
Firſt and Laſt of all their Diſcourſes. . 
But then on the Contrary , there are 
| others again, of a Gentler , a Softer, and 
more Tender Genius; and theſe are full 
as ſerviceable for the Work of the Mini- 
ſtry, as the former Sort could be, though 
not in the ſame way; as being much fitter 
to repreſent the Meekneſs of Moſes , than 
to Preach his Law; to bind up the broken 
| hearted , to ſpeak Comfort and Refreſh- 
ment to the weary, and to take off the Bur- 
den from the heavy laden. Nature it ſelf 
| ſeems peculiarly to have fitted ſuch for the 


| Diſpenſations of Grace. And when they 


are once put into the Miniſtry, they are 
as it were) marked and ſingled out by 
| Providence, to do thoſe Benign Offices 
. —— 0 
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co the Souls of Men, which Perſons of a 


rougher, and more vehement Diſpoſition, 
are by no means ſo fit, or able to do. 
Theſe are the Men, whom God pitches 
upon for the Heraulds of his Mercy, with 
a peculiar Emphaſis and felicity of Ad- 


dreſs, to proclaim and iſſue out the 


Pardons of the Goſpel, to cloſe up the 


Wounds which the Legal Preacher had | 
made, to bath and ſupple them with the | 


Oil of Gladneſs; and in a word, to Crown 
the Sorrows of Repentance with the Joys 


of Aſſurance. And thus have we ſeen, 


how the Goſpel muſt have both its Boa- 


nerges and its Barnabas, Sons of Thunder, 


and Sons of Conſolation: the firſt (as it 
were) to Cleanſe the Air, and Purge the Soul, 


| before it can be fit for the Refreſhments 


of a Sunſhine, the Beams of Mercy, and the 
Smiles of a Saviour. 1 


David had Thewn hind bur a mean 


 Pfalmiſt, had his Skill reached no further | 


than to one Note: and therefore, P/. 101. 


firſt v. we have him Singing of Judgment, 
as well as Mercy; and ſo railing the ſweeteſt | 
Harmony out of the ſeeming Diſcord 1 


the moſt diſagreeing Attributes. There 


6 — 


| therto obſerved the H/e, lo it is _— 
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can be no Compoſition in any thing, with- 
out ſome multiplicicy, and diverſity of 


Parts: And therefore we have a _ 


logue of thoſe Gifts, which did (as 


were) compound and make up the 8 
tive Church, in the 8, 9, and i oth verſes 


of this 12th Chapter of the firſt ro che 


| Corinthians : where the Apoſtle tells us, 

chat To one is given the Word of Wiſdom, to 
another the Ward of 
Faith; with many. more ſuch like Gifts 
| there reckoned up; 


Knowledge, to another 


and indeed ſo many 


and various were the Gifts poured out by 


the Spirir of God upon the firſt Preachers 


of the Goſpel , that there is need almoſt 7 


F of the Gift of Tongues to rehearſe them 


Of which great Variety, as we have. hi- 


alſo for the Ornament of the Church. 


ſay Ornament; for I cannot perſwade 1 


|| elf, chat God ever deſigned his Church 


for a Rude, Naked, Unbeautified Lump; 


or to lay the Foundations of Purity in the 
 Ruines of Decency. The Entrance and 
Gate of Solomon's Temple was called 


Beautiful: And, as there were ſeveral 


Orders of Pr efts and Levites —.— to 
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it, ſo they had their ſeveral Offices, their 
ſeveral Chambers and Apartments in that 


Temple. It was a kind of Repreſentation 


of Heaven; in which, our Saviour tells us, 
there are many Manſions. Bur behold! there 
are wiſer, much wiſer than Solomon amongſt 
us, who will have it quite otherwiſe in the 


Chriſtian Church. Nothing of Order or | 


Diſtinction, nothing of Splendour or Dreſs 
muſt be a lowed ot here. No, they are all 
* ling in the Duſt before Ged: (as their 

word is,) and therefore will have nothing 


” bur Duſt and Naſtineſs for the Churches 


Furniture: To attempt a Confutation of 


ſuch Perſons would be ſuperfluous: and in- 
deed I have no more to ſay for thoſe, who 
contend tor ſuch a ſordid, and mean Coli. 
tion of the Church, hon, that in this, they 
do nor ſo much ſpeak heir Devotion, as their 
Education: it being generally found, that 


a ſlovenly way of breeding, diſpoſes Men 
to a kind of ſlovenly Religion. 


Much , might be ſpoken by way of 
Analogy between the Internal, and Ex- 

ternal, the Spiritual, and the . Or- 
— of the Church; but both of 
them ſerve to dreſs, and ſer off the Spouſe 


0 
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* | of Chrift; the firſt to recommend Her to 

His own Eyes, and the latter to the Eyes 

| of the World. 

) Where would be the Beauty of the 

- | Heavens themſelves, if it were not for 

me Multicude of the Stars, and the Va- 
& 2 riety of their Influences? And then for 
" | the Earth here below and thoſe who 


duell therein, certainly we might live,with- 

| | our the Plumes of Peacocks , and the Cu- 

" | rious Colours of Flowers; without ſo many 
different Odours, ſo many ſeveral Taſtes, 
and ſuch an Infinite Diverſity of Airs 
| and Sounds. But where would then be the 


Glory and Luſtre ofthe Univerſe? the Flou- 
riſh and Gaiety of Nature? if our Senſes 
| were forced to be always poring upon the 
ſame Things, without the Diverſion of 
Change, and the Quickning Reliſh of Va- 
riety :? And now, when matters ſtand 
chus, may we not juſtly ſay, If God ſo 
| cloaths the Fields, ſo paints the Flowers, and 
paves the very places we Tread upon, and 
with ſuch Curioſity provides for all our 
Senſes, which yer are but the Servants, 
and Under-Officers of the Soul ; ſhall He 
not much more provide for the Soul it 


7 ſelf 
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ſelf and his own fervice thereby, in the 
Glorious Oeconomy, and Great Concern- 
ments of the Church 2 And moreover, 


does not ſuch a Liberal Effuſion of Gifts 


equally argue borh the Power and the 


Bounty of the Giver ? Number and Mul- 


titude are the Signs of Riches, and the 
Materials of Plenty: And therefore though 


Unity in the Government and Communion of 
the Church is indeed a great Bleſſing, yet 


in the Gifts and Endowments of it, it would 
be but Penury and a Curſe. But 


Secondly, As this Diverſity of the Spirits Gifts 
imports Variety, fo it excludes Contraricty. | 
Different they are, but they are not oppoſite. | 
There is no Jar, no Combat or Conteſt 


between them, but all are diſpoſed of with 


dination: For as Variety adorns, ſo Oppoſi- 


tion deſtroys; Things moſt different in 


Mutual Agreements, and a happy Subor- 


Nature, may yet be united in the ſame | 


Deſign; and the moſt diſtant Lines, may 


meet and claſp in the ſame Centre. 


As for Inſtance, One would Think that 
the Spirit of Meekneſs and the Spirit of | 


Zeal ſtood at that diſtance of Contra- 4 


riery, a. to defe al Poſſibility 


A 


Likeneſs | 


nation of ſo many and different Gifts from one 
aud the ſame Spirit: I ſhall inſtance in 


from it: As 
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Likeneſs or Reconcilement; and yet (as 
we have already ſhewn ) they both may 
and do equally ſerve and carry on the 
the Great End and Buſineſs of Religion. 
And the ſame Spirit, which Baptizes with 


Water, Baptizes alſo with Fire. It is an Art 


to attain the ſame End by ſeveral Me- 
thods; and to make things of a quite con- 


trary Operation, to concur in one and the 
ſame Effect. _ 1 


Come we now to the third and laſt Thing 


. propoſed from the Words; which is to 


ſhew, What are the Conſequences of this Ema- 


Four, directly, and naturally deducible 
Firſt, If the Spirit Works ſuch Variety of 
Gifts, and thoſe in ſo vaſt a Multitude, and 


| forthe moſt part above the Force of Nature, 


certainly ir is but Rational to Conclude, 


| That it is a Being ſuperiour to Nature, and 


; ſo may juſtly Challenge to it ſelf a Deity. There 


have been ſeveral who have impugned 
the Deity of che Holy Ghoſt, though not 


in the ſame manner; bur the Principal of 
them come within theſe Two Sorts. 


TW 1. Ma- 
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1. Macedonius and his Followers, who 


allowed Him to be a Perſon , bur denied 
His Deity ; affirming Him to be the Chief 


Angel, the Supreme and moſt Excellent of 
thoſe Bleſſed Spirits, employed by God 
in Adminiſtring the Aﬀiirs 51 the Church 
and Conveying Good Suggeſtions to the 
Minds of Men; and for that Cauſe to be 


called the Hoh Spirit, and ſometimes ſimph | 


and xf #$oylw or by way of Eminence, 
The Spirit. And p44 ſame was alſo held 


alſo by one Biddle , an Heretick of ſome | 
Note Fas in England, a little before the 


Reſtauration. That is to ſay, while Con- 
fuſion and Toleration.. gave Countenance 
to almoſt all Religions, except the True. 
21. Bur Secondly, Socinus and his School, 
deny both the Deiry of the Holy Ghoſt, 
_ his Perſonal Subſiſtence too; not grant- 
Him to be a Perſon, but only the 
Ni of God. To wit, That Ys or 
due, by which he effects, or produces 
Things. 


ge S pirity 8 anfto, 


r Ee, 


VS amongſt hoſe, who aſſert Þ 
this, none have given ſuch bold Strokes | 
at the Deity of the Holy Ghoſt, as Crellius, F 
in his Book de uno Deo Patre, and his other 


* 
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Now to draw forth and inſiſt upon all 


| the Arguments and Texts of Scripture, which 


aſe to be traverſed on both ſides in this 
Controverſy, would be a Thing neither 


to be done within this Compaſs of time, 


nor perhaps ſo proper for this Exerciſe, 
and therefore, let it ſuffice us upon the 8 
warrant of expreſs Scripture , not Sophi- 


ſticated by Nice and Forced Expoſitions, 


but plainly interpreted by the General Tra- 
dition of the Church (to . all private 
Reaſon, ought in Reaſon to give place) 


to conſeſs and adore the Deity of the Ho- 


ly Ghoſt, 

Now, this Holy Spirit i is in the Church, 
25 the Soul in the Natural Body. For as che 
ſame Soul does in and by the ſeveral parts 
of the Body exerciſe ſeveral Functions, and 


Operations; ſo the Holy Ghoſt, while He 


animates the myſtical Body of Chriſt, cauſes 
in it ſeveral Gifts, and Powers, by which 
He Enables it to exert Variety of Actions. 
And as in the River Nilus, it is the 


| fame Fountain which ſupplies the ſeven 
Streams. So when we read of the ſeven 


Spirits, Revelation 4. 5. They are bur ſo 


| many ſeveral Gifts of the Jame Spirit , all 


be caring 
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bearing the Name and Title of their Do- 
nor; as it is uſual for ſo many ſeveral 
Volumes to bear the ſingle denomination 
of their Author ; and we ſay properly 
enough, that ſuch an one has read (i- 
cero or Plutarch, when he has read their 


1 Works. 


But now ſurely this Glorious Perſon or | 


Being, who thus enlightens the minds of all 
Men coming into the World in ſome meaſure, 
and of the Church more Eſpecially, cannot 
be in the Rank and Number of Created 


Beings. The Heathens attributed a kind 
of Divinity, or Godhead to Springs, be- 
cauſe of that Continual Inexhauſtible Ema- 
nation from them, Reſembling a kind of 
Infinity. But here we ſee the very Gifts f 
the Spirit to be Divine: and where we | 
find ſuch a Divinity in the Stream, certain- | 
ly we may well aſcribe it, in a more tran- | 
ſcendent manner, to the Fountain; Beſides, 
if the Holy Ghoſt were not God, I cannot | 
| fee, how our Bodies could be well called bis 
Temples ; ſince none but God can Chal- | 


lenge to Himſelf the Prerogative of a Tem- | | 


| ple, 5 And ſo much for the firſt Conſe- 4 


quent. But 


| Secondy, 
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| Secondly, This great diverſity of the Spi- 

rit s Gifts may read a Lecture of Humility 

to ſome, and of Contentment to others: 
God indeed, in this great Scheme of the 
Creation, has drawn ſome Capital Letters, 
ſer forth ſome Maſter-Pieces; and furniſh- 
ed them with Higher Abilities than ordi- 
nary, and given them Gifts ( as it were ) 
with both hands. But for all that, none can 


| brag of a Monopoly of them, none has 


ſo abſolutely engroſſed them all, as to be 
that Thing of which we may ſay, Here we 


| ſe, what and how much God can do. No; 
| God has wrote upon no Created Being 


the utmoſt ſtint of his Power, but only the 


free Iſſues, and Products of his Pleaſure, 
Cod has made no Man in Opprobrium Na- 
turæ; only to overlook his Fellow Crea- 
| tures, to upbraid them with their Defects, 
and to diſcourage them with the Amazing 
| diſtance of the Compariſon. He has fil- 
led no Man's Intellectuals ſo full, but He 

has left ſome Vacuities in them, that may 


* | ſometimes fend Him for ſupplies to Minds 


olf a much Lower Pitch. He has Stocked 
_ no Land, or Country with ſuch Univer- 


| fal Plenty, without the mixture of ſome 
3 Wants, 
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Wants, to be the ground and cauſe of 
Commerce: for mutual Wants, and mu- 


tual Perſections together, are the Bond and 


Cement of Converſation. The vaſt Know. 
ledge and Ruling Abilities of Moſes, might 
yet ſtand in need of Aarons Elocution. 


And He who ſpeaks with the Tongue of An- 


gels, and the greateſt Fluency of Spiritual | 


| Rhetorick, may yet be at a loſs, when He 
comes to matters of Controverſy, and to 


aſſert the Truth againſt the Aſſaults, and 


Sophiſtry of a ſubtle Opponent. God i in- 
deed can, and ſometimes happily does 
unite bock theſe Gifts in the ſame Perſon. 


But where He does not, let not Him who 


can Preach, condemn Him who can only 


Diſpute ; neicher let Him who can Diſpute, 
deſpiſe Him who can only Preach ; For, | 


(as we have ſhewn before) the Church is 


ſerved by both, and has equally need of] 


ſome Men to ſpeak and declare the Word , 


and of others ro Defend it: it being e- 
nough, and too often more than enough, | 


for one Man to maintain what another Þ * 
ſays. In which Work, the ſpeaking part is Þ © 


| ka the more Eaſy, but the defenſive the Þ * 


more Glorious. 
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And, as this may give ſome Check to 
the Preſumption of the moſt raiſed Under- 
ſtandings, ſo it ſhould prevent the deſþon- 
dency of the meaneſt. For the Apoſtle ' 


| makes this very uſe of it in the 21. and 


22. v. Where He would not have even 
the loweſt and pooreſt Member of the 
Church to be dejected, upon the Conſidera- 
tion of what it wants, but rather be Com- 
forted- in the ſenſe of what it has. Let not 


the foot Trample upon it ſelf becauſe it does 
not rule the Body, but conſider, that it has 


the honour to ſupport it: Nay, the greateſt 
Abilities are ſometimes beholding to the 


very meaneſt, if but for this only, that 
without them, they would want the Gloſs 
and Luſtre of a Foyl. The To Talents 

| went into Heaven as eaſily as the Five, 

And God has put a Peculiar uſefulneſs even 

into the ſmalleſt Members of the Body, 
| anſwerable to ſome Need or Deteft in the 

| greateſt ; thereby to level them to a mu- 
tual Intercourſe of Compliance and Bene- 
faction; which alone can keep things e- 


qual, and is indeed the very Poiſe and Ba- 


laſt of Society. And thus much for the ſe- 
| cond Conſequent. But, 


Thirdl , 


Hhluſters of Gifted Brethren, and of Perſons 
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-. Thirdy, The foregoing Doctrine affords 
us. alſo a Touchſtone for the Tryal of Spi. 
rits. For, ſuch as are the Gifts, ſuch muſt 
be alſo the Spirit from which they flow. 
And ſince both of them have been pl nauch 
| pretended to, it is well for the Church, 
that it has a rule of Judgment, and a note 
of Diſcrimination. There is none, who 
is not wilfully a ſtranger to the Affairs of of 
our Jrael, but has had the Noiſe and 


pretending to the Spirit, ringing in his Ears. 
Concerning which Plea = ſince we by 
all know, that there are Spirits, both Good | 
and Bad, it cannot be denied, but that in || * 
ſome ſence they might have the Spirit (ſuch | 
a Spirit as it was) and that in a very large | P 
meaſure. But as for their Gifts, we muſt n 
Examine them by the ſtandard of thoſe | * 
here mentioned by the Apoſtle. Bu 
And firſt, for that of Prophecy. Theſe | * 
c 

7 


| Men were once full of a Prophecy that | 
the World ſhould be deſtroyed in the“ 
Year 1656, Becauſe ( forfooth) the Flood 
came upon the Old World in that Year, | * 
Reckoning from the Creation. And a- 
gain, that the Downfal of Pope and Anti | 


chriſt 4 


Acted the Phyſician ; 


and Ball, Sword and Piſtol. 
of Life with thoſe Men, but by Purging 
_ away the Eſtate. 
And likewiſe for the Gift af diſcerning 
They had their Tyers, that is, 
a Court appointed for the Tryal of Mi- 
niſters; * more properly called Com- 
| = 25 


| of Spirits. 
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drift, together with that of Monarchy aud 
Epiſcopacy, ( which they always accounted 
15 Limbs of Antichriſt ) ſhould be in the 
Year 1666. And that becauſe ſome Re- 
markable mention is made of the Number 
666 in the 
ſuch like Predictions; The Event of all 
which has ſhewn, that thoſe Men were not 
of God's Privy Council ; but on the Con- 


trary, that all their Prophecies were like 
thoſe of Almanacks, which warn every 


Wiſe Body to prepare againſt foul weather, 
by their foretelling Fair. 


And then, for the Gift of, Healing, let 
a bleeding Church and State ſhew, how 
notably they were gifted that way. They 
payed the . indeed with a Wit- 


nels, but we never yet heard that 


upon the Boch Palitick was with Powder 
No ſaving 


Revelation; with many other 


all their Practice 
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wells Inquiſition; In which they would 
pretend to know Mens Hearts, and in- 
ward Bent of their Spirits (as their word 
was) by their very looks. But the Truth 
is, as the Chief Pretence of thoſe Tryers 
was to enquire into Men's Gifts, ſo if they 


found them but well Gifted in the Hand, 


they never looked any further; for a ful 
and free hand was with them, an Abundant 


demonſtration of a Gracious Heart; a word | 


in great requeſt in thoſe Times. 


And moreover, for the Gift of diverſe | 


Tongues , it is certain, that they ſcarce 


ſpake the ſame Thing for two days to- 


| gether. Though otherwiſe ir muſt be 
Confeſſed, that they were none of the 
greateſt Linguiſts; their own Mother 
Tongue ſerving all their Occaſions, with- 
out ever ſo much as looking into the Fa- 
thers, who always ſpoke the Language 
of the Beaſt to ſuch as could not under- 


ſtand them. Latin was with them a Mortal 
Crime, and Greek, inſtead of being owned 


for the Language of the Holy Ghoſt, (as 


in the New Teſtament it is) was looked 
upon like the Sin againſt it; ſo that in 


a Word, they had all the Confuſions of 
Fs One Babel 
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Babel amongſt them without the Diverſity 
of Tongues. en 

And then Laſth, For the Gift of Interpre- 
ting, they thought themſelves no ordinary 
Men at r a Chapter; if the 


| Turning of a few Rational Significant 


Words and Sentences into a Looſe, Tedi- 
ous, Impertinent Harangue could be cal- 


led an Expoſition. But above all, for their 
Interpreting Gift, you mult take them upon 
Exeliel, Daniel, and the Revelation; and from 


thence (as it were) out of a Dark Prophe- 
tick Cloud, Thundering againſt the Old 
Cavaliers, and the Church of England, and 
(as I may but too appoſicely expreſs it) 
Breaking them upon the Wheels in Ezekiel, 


_ Caſting them to the Beaſts in Daniel, and 


Pouring upon them all the Vials in the Revela- 


tion. After which, let any one deny it who 
durſt, that the Black Decree was Abſolutely 
paſſed upon thoſe Malignants, and that they 
| wereallofthem, to a Man, Sons of Re- 


pobation. 


An thus, I think, I have Reckoned up 
| moſt of the Extraordinary Gifrs of the 


Spirit, and Compared them with thoſe of 
our late Gifted Brethren. Amongſt all which 
%% . 
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Divine Gifts, I muſt declare, that I cannot 


find the Gift of Canting and Whining, and 
Making Faces; that is, of Speaking Bad | 
Sence with Worſe Looks; which yet, thoſe 
| Men uſed to call; the Language of Canaan. 
Nor can I find the Gift of uttering every | 
| Suddain, Crude, Undigeſted Thought | 


coming over their Minds, and of being 


Impudently Bold and Familiar with Al- 


mighty God in Prayer. 


cannot find the Gift of exploding the | 


Myſteries, and peculiar Credenda of the Go- 


bare Morality. Hs 


I cannot find the Gift of accounting 
Tenderneſs of Conſcience againſt Lam, as a 


Thing Sacred; bur Tenderneſs of Conſcience 


according to Law, as a Crime to be proſe- 


cuted almoſt to Death. 


In a word, I cannot find the Gifts of 


_ Rebelling, Plundering, Sequeſtring, Robbing 


_ Notwithſtanding the Sancti- Chur ches, and Mur- 


fied Character they bear in the dering Rings; and WW 


Republicans New Goſpel, viz. Lud- 


tow's Memoirs; and in the ſudg- all this purely for 


ment of thoſe who like ſuchk 1 | . 
Practices, and therefore Publiſh the ſake of Conſci- 


ſuch Books ; to the maniteſt Af - 1 3 
front of the Mona: chy they live ence and Religion. 


under. A ſtrange Unaccountable way doubtleſs of Supporting it. 


Theſe 


re wat  - 
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Thbeſe Things I ſay, ( whether it be 
through the Weakneſs of my Diſcerning 
Faculties, or whatſoever elſe may be the 
Cauſe) I cannot, for my Life find a- 
mongſt the Primitive Gifts of the Spirit. 


And therefore, whereſoever I do find 


them, let Men talk never ſo much of Inward 


| Motions, and Extraordinary Calls of the Spirit, 


of the Kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt , and of the 
Public Good, of Moderation, and of an Heal- 


| ing Spirit, and the Like; yet long and fad 


Experience having taught us the true 
meaning of all theſe fine and fallacious 


Terms, I muſt needs ſay, both of them, 


and the Spirit from whence they proceed, 
in thoſe words of St. James, 3. 18. That they 


| deſcend not from above, but are Eartbly, Sen- 


| ſual,, and Deviliſh, Theſe are the Names 
which God knows and calls them by, 
though Schiſmaticks and Hypocrites may 
call them Reformation. But 
FPourthhy, In the fourth and laſt place, 
This Emanation of Gifts from the Spirit, al- 
lures us that Knowledge and Learning, are by 
no means oppoſite ro Grace; ſince we lee 
Gifts as well as Graces conferred by the 
fame Spirit. But amongſt thoſe of the late 
5 Re- 
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Reforming Are (whom we have been ſpeak- 


ing of) all Learning was utterly cryed 
down. So that with them the beſt Preachers 
were ſuch as could not read, and the 


ableſt Divines ſuch as could tive write, In 


all their Preachments they ſo highly pre- 


rended to the Spirit, that they could hard- 
ly ſo much as ſpell the Letter. To be blind | 
vas with them the Proper Qualification of a 


Spiritual Guide, and to be Book-Learned 


( as they called it) and to be Trreligious, 
were almoſt Terms Convertible. None were 
thought fil for the Miniſtry but Trades- | 
Men and Mechanicks , becauſe none elſe 
were allowed to have the Spirit. Thoſe only 
were accounted like St. Paul, who could 


wor with their hands, and in a literal lence, 


drive the Nail home, and be able to make a 1 


Pulpit, beſore chey Preached in it. 


But the Spirit in the Primitive Church | 
tool quite another Method; being ſtill as 
Careful to furniſh the Head, as to lanctifie 


the Heart; and as He u ronght Miracles to 


found ad eſtabliſh a Church by theſe ex- 


traordinary Gifts, ſo it would have been a | 
greater Miracle to have done it u ichour | 


chem. 


God, 
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God, as He is the giver of Grace, ſo He 
is the Father of Lights; He neither Admits 
Darkneſs in Himſelf , nor approves it in 


others. And therefore thoſe who place all 


Religion in the Heats of a furious Zeal, 


without the due Illuminations of Know- 
| ledge, Know not of what Spirit they are; 
being indeed of ſuch a Spirit, as Begins in 


| Darkneſs, Leads to it, and Ends in it. 


Blut, certainly, we ſhall one day find, 
that a Religion ſo much Reſembling Hell, 

neither was, nor could be the Readieſt way 

| to Heaven. But on the Contrary, That 


the Spirit always Guides, and Inſtructs be- 


fore He Saves; and that, as He brings to 
| Happineſs only by the ways of Holineſs, ſo 
He never Leads to True Holineſs, but by 


the Paths of Knowledge. 


N ahh Mi be, rd hb the 
Father and the Son ; Three Perſons and 
One God, be rendred and aſcribed , as 


is moſt due, all Praiſe, Might, Majeſty, 


and Dominion, both now, and for ever- 


more. Amen. 
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8 
Peculiar Care and Concern of Providence 
FOR THE | 


protection and Defence of _ : 
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Pen. L. cx Uv. 10. inn part. 


It 1 He, that giveth & alvation un- 
to Kings. 


'H E greateſt and moſt magnificent 
Title, by which God exhibits him- 
ſelf to the Sons of Men, is, that 
he is King of Rings, and that the Gover- 


E 2 nours of the Earth are his Subjects, Princes 


K K 4 and 
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and Emperours his Vaſſals, and Thrones his 


Foot ſtools; and Conſequently that there is 


no Abſolute Monarch in the World, but One. 


And from the ſame alſo it follows, that 


there is nothing , which Subjects can juſtly 
Expect from their Prince, but Princes may 


Expect from God; And nothing which 
Princes Demand from their Subjects, but 
God, in a higher Manner, and by a better 


Claim, requires from them. Now the 
Relation between Prince and Subject eſſen- 


tially involves in it theſe two things: 


Firſt, Obedience from the Subject to 
all the Laws and juſt Commands of his 
Prince. And accordingly, as Kings them- 


ſelves have a Soveraign over them, ſo they 


have Laws over them too: Laws, which | 


lay the ſame Obligation upon Crowned 


Heads 5 that they do upon the meaneſt 


Peaſant. For no Prerogative can bar Piet). 


No Man is too Great, to be bound to be | 


Good. He who weilds the Scepter , and 


ſhines in the Throne has a great Account 
to make, and a great Maſter to make it to. | 
And there is no Man ſent into the World | 


10 Rule, who is not ſent allo to Obey. 


Secondly, | 
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; Secondly, The other thing imported in 
; | this Relation, is Protection Vouchſafed 
from the Soveraign to the Subject. Upon 


which account it is, that as God with 


. 
one Hand Gives a Law, ſo with the other 
Ihe Defends the O bedient. And this is the 


higheſt Prerogative of Worldly Empire, 
and the brighteſt Jewel in the Diadems 
- | of Princes, that by being God's Imme- 
date Subjects, they are His Immediate Care; 
and entituled to his more Eſpecial Prote- | 
ction; that they have both an Omniſci- 
ence , in a peculiar manner, to wake 
over them, and an Onnipotence to ſupport 
chem; And that they are not the Legions 
which they Command, but the God whom 
they Obey , who muſt both guard their 
. and ſecure their Regalia. For it is 
He, and He only who giveth Salvation unto 
Rings. 


1 

1 

b 

a . Words of the Text, with a little 
14 

t 

] 


Variation , run naturally into this one 
Propoſition, which, containing in it the 


full ſence of them, ſhall be the Subject of 
our r follow ing Diſcourſe, Viz. 


That 
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That God in the Government of the World, 


exerciſes a peculiar and extraordinary 


Providence over the Perſ ons and Lives 


of Princes. 


The Proſecution af which Propoſition 


ſhall lie in theſe Four Things. 


Firſt, To ſhew upon what Account any | 
A& of God's Providence may be ſaid to | 


be peculiar and extraordinary. 


Secondly, To ſhew, how and by what | 


means, God does, after ſuch an extraordinary 


manner, ſave and deliver Princes. 


Tbirdh, To ſhew the Reaſons why He | 


does ſo. And 
Fourthly, and Laſtly , 


from the whole. 


Of all which in their Order : And 


Firſt, For the firſt of theſe; which is to | 
 ſhew, upon what Account any Act of God's Pro- 


To draw ſome- | 
thing by way of Inference and Concluſion | 


vidence may be ſaid to be Peculiar and Extra- 
ordinary. Providence, in the Government! 


of the World, acts for the moſt part by the | 6 
mediation of Second Cauſes; which, though | ! 


* — 
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they proceed according to a Principle of 
Nature, and a ſettled Courſe and Tenour 
of Acting, (ſuppoſing ſtill the ſame Cir- 
cumſtances,) yet Providence acting by 
them, may, in ſeveral Inſtances of it, be 
ſaid to be Extraordinary, upon 4 three- 
1 | fold account: As, 5 
| Firſt, When a thing falls out beſides the 
7 | Common and Uſual Operation of its pro- 
per Cauſe. As for inſtance, it is uſual and 
natural for a Man meeting his Enemy upon 
© | full advantage, to proſecute that advantage 
y | againſt him, and by no means to let 
bim eſcape. Yer ſometimes it falls quit 
otherwiſe. Eſau had conceived a mor- 
| tal Grudge and Enmity againſt his Bro- 
. | ther Jacob, yet as ſoon as he meets Him, 
| | he falls upon him, in a very different 
| way from that of Enemies, and embra- 
ces him. Abab having upon Conqueſt 
got Benhadad, his Inveterate Enemy, into 
his hands, not only ſpares his Life, but 


$4,280 


, | treats him kindly, and lets him go. 
- | Thar a Brother unprovoked ſhould hate, 
and a ſtranger not obliged ſhould love, 
is againſt the uſual Actings of the Heart of 
Man. Vet thus it was with Joſeph, and no 

OT EY 1 doubt, 


LM 
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doubt, with many others, in which, and 
the like Caſes, I conceive, things ſo falling 
out, may be ſaid to come to pals by an 
Extraordinary Act of Providence; it be- 
ing maniſeſt, that the Perſons concerned 
in them, do not a& as Men of the ſame 
Principles and Intereſts, under the ſame 
_ Circumſtances uſe to do. For Intereſt, 

we ſay, will not he, nor make a Man falſe 
to Himſelf, whatſoever it may make him 
"Oo SL „ 


Secondy, Providence may be ſaid to i 
Act Extraordinarily, when a thing falls out 


Beſide, or Contrary to the Deſign of 


expert, politick and ſhrewd Perſons, Con- 
triving or Acting in it. As when a Man, I 


. 
* 


by the utmoſt of his Wit and Skill, pro- 


jects the Compaſſing of ſuch or ſuch a Þ| i 
thing, firs Means to his End, lays Antece- Þ 2 


dents and Conſequents directly and appo- | 


ſi:ely for the bringing about his Purpoſe; I it 
but in the Iſſue and Reſult, finds all Þ © 
broken and baffled, and the Event con- Þ It 
trary to his Intention; and the Order of Þ 
Cauſes and Counſels ſo ſtudiouſly framed Þ - 
by him, to produce an Effect oppoſice Þ | 


to, and deſtructive of the Deſign driven 0 
at 
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d Nat by thoſe Means and Arts. In this caſe alſo, 
o fi ſay, we may rationally acknowledge an 
n Extraordinary Act of Providence. For as 
. | much as the Man himſelf is made inſtru- 
d mental to the effecting of ſomething per- 
ge || fetly againſt his own Will and Judgment, 
e and * by thoſe very Ways and Methods, 
t | which in themſelves were the moſt proper 
ſe to prevent, and the moſt unlikely to bring 
n to pals, ſuch an Event. The World all the 
_ Þ while ſtanding amazed at it, and the Cre- 
o | dit of the Politician finking : For that, no- 
ic þ ching ſeems to caſt ſo juſt a Reproach : 
f Þ even upon Reaſon it ſelf, as for Per- 
- | ſons Noted for it to at as * . 
againſt it. 
. | Thirdh, and Laſth, W may be 
+ | faid to act in an Extraordinary way, when 
- | 2 ching comes to pals viſibly and appa- 
- | rently , beyond the Power of the Cauſe 
immediately employed in it. As that a Man 
dumb all his Life before, ſhould on the 
ſuddain ſpeak; as it is faid , that the 
Son of Geſu did, upon the < ight of a 
' Murther ready to have been Committed 
| upon the Perſon of his Prince and Fa- 
| ther, That a ſmall Company ſhould rout 


and 
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and ſcatter an Army, or (in the Language A 
of Scripture ) that one ſhould chaſe an hun. | 1 
dred, and an hundred put ten thouſand to 
flight. That Perſons of mean Parts, and lit- | is 
tle or no Experience, ſhould fruſtrate and | 4 
over-reach the Counſels of old, beaten, | 4: 
through-paced Politicians. Theſe Effects, | 
1 ſay, are manifeſtly above the Ability and 
ſtared way of working belonging to the | o 
Cauſes from whence they flow. Nevertheleſs | d 
ſuch things are ſometimes ſeen upon the f 
great Stage of the World, to the Wonder | b 
and Aſtoniſhment of the Beholders, who are | Ii 
wholly unable, by the Common Method g 
and Diſcourſes of Reaſon, to give a Satisfa- | | 
ory Account of theſe ſtrange Phenomena,by | t 
reſolving them into any thing Viſible in | 1 
their immediate Agents: In which caſe 
therefore, I conceive, that the whole Order | 
and Connexion of theſe things one with 
another, may be reckoned an Act of Pro- 
vidence Extraordinary. == 
And thus much for the firſt general thing 
propoſed, which was to ſhew upon what 
Acccount the Works of Providence come to 
be thus diſtinguiſhed ; which Conſideration 
it will be eaſie for every one to make 


 Appli- 
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derſtanding above other Men. Kings they 
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Application of to the enſuing Particulars. 
| proceed now to the 

Second General Thing propoſed; which 
is to ſhew, How and by what Means God does 
after ſuch an ne Manner fave and 
deliver Princes. 

I ſhall mention Seven. 

1. By endow ing them with a more than 
ordinary Sagacity, and Quickneſs of Un- 


ſay have a long Reach with their Arm, 
but they have a further with their Mind. 


In 1 Kings 4. 29. God is ſaid to have 


given Solomon Largeneſs of Heart, even aa 


the ſand on the ſea-ſhore. And in Prov. 25.5. 
the Heart of Kings is ſaid to be unſearchable. 


la the former Text the Royal Mind is 


compared to the Sand on the Sea-ſhore 


| for Compaſs, and in this latter it may 


ſeem to vie with the Sea it ſelf for Depth. 
And does not this Day's Solemnity give 


us an Eminent Proof of this? For when 
chis Horrid Conſpiracy, contrived in 


Hell and Darkneſs, was Conveyed to 


| one of the Confederates under the ſhelter 
| of an Equivocal Writing, our apprehen- 


| five and quick-cented King preſently 


Smoaked f 
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Smoaked the Ambiguous Paper , and 
Sounding the Depths of the Black In- 
trigue, found that at the Bottom of it, it 
which few Mortals beſides (though of * 
quickeſt Faculties) could have 1 
Nora: it; who had not had their Conjectures i 
alarm d by ſome Glimmerings of Light 
into that Dark Project before. Such af hi 
piercing Judgment does God often give 


do theſe his Deputies. A Judgment which 


looks into, or rather through and through all- 
others, bur i is looked into by none... | © 
And there is nothing thar both adornsÞ is 
and ſecures a Prince, comparably to this | 
Diſcerning Faculty: For by this, as by a. t. 
great Light kindling many others, he com c 
mands the Uſe of the beſt Underſtanding) FT 
and Judgments throughout his Domi- 
nions, calling them to his Council, and * 
ſo ſeeing with their Eyes, apprehending Lf 
and contriving with their Heads; all} | 
t 
{ 
| 


their Knowledge and Experience , " likef 

Rivers paying Tribute to the Ocean, 34 
being conveyed into, and ſwallowed up? | 
in his Royal Breaſt. It is both the Safety 
and Feliciry of a Prince to have a wil. 1 
Council, but it muſt be his Own N dom 

ey Which 
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which provides him one. Wiſdom is a 4 
Noble Quality, and not diſcernible but by 


it ſelf. It is Art, that muſt judge of Art; 
and he who eren Wiſdom in another, 


| muſt do it by the Idea he firſt had of 


it in his own Brain. Now as the firſt and 
chief external Safeguard of a Prince, is in 
his Council; and , as it is his diſcerning 
Faculty which mu furniſh him with chis, 


! - ſo his next Safety is in the Choice of bis 
Friends: and it is the ſame diſcerning Fa- 
culty which muſt ſecure him here too. For i 


is this that muſt diſtinguiſh between Friend- 


d ſhip and Flattery, the moſt baneful Miſchief 
that can be practiſed by one Man upon an- 


other, and Shadows do not more inſepa- 5 
rable follow Bodies, than Flattery does the 
Perſons of Great Men. Flatterers are the 


Boſom-Enemies of Princes, laying Trains 
for them, not at all leſs deſtructive, than that 


which was diſcovered this day; contriving 
their Ruine acceptably, pleafi ngly, and 


B according to their own Heart's defire. 


Poiſon has frequently deſtroyed Kings, but 
none has been ſo efficaciouſſy Mortal, as 
that drank i in by the Ear. He who miee s 

L. i his 
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his Enemy in the Field, knows how to 
encounter him, but he who meets him at 
his Table, in his Chamber, or in his Clo- 
ſet, finds his Enemy got within him be- 
fore he is aware of him, Killing him with 
Smiles and Kiſſes, and acting the Aſſaſſinate 
under the Maſquerade of a Counſellour 
or a Confident; the ſureſt, but the baſeſt 
way of deſtroying a Man. 

But now, it is the Prince's Wiſdom, 
and Diſcerning Spirit, that muſt be bis 
| Reſcue from the Plots of this Friendly 
Traitor. It is a moſt Remarkable Speech 
of Solomon , Prov. 20. 8. That the King, | 
ſitting on the Throne of Judgment, ſcattereth 
away all Evil with bis Eye. And the Na- 
ture of this Evil is — ſuch, that 
to diſcover, is to defeat it. It is a work of 
Darkneſs, which the Light never looks | 


e upon, but it ſcatters too. 


Nothing is ſo Notable in * Royal 1 
Bird, the Eagle, as the Quickneſs of his 
Eye. The Sight is the Senſe of Empire and 
Command; that which is always the firſt, | 
and leads the way 1n every Great Action. 1 
For ſo far as a Prince ſees, ſo far properly 
he rules. And me he keeps his Eye | 


open, 


11th Chapter of the 
| 6. v. That the Spirit of God came upon 
| Saul when he * theſe tidings. That is, 
the Royal Spirit, which he had received 
at his Anointing, and then began to Stir 
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open , and his Breaſt fot, he cannot be 


ſurprized. 


And chus much for "Y felt Way by 


which Providence ſaves and delivers Princes; 
namely, by endowing them with a mote 


than ordinary Sagacity and Quicknels of 
Underſtanding above other Men, 


2. God faves and delivers Soveraign 


Princes, by giving them a ſingular Courage 
and Preſence of Mind in caſes of Difficul- 


ty and Danger. As ſoon as ever the Sa- 


cred Oil had anointed Saul King, it is ſaid, 
1 Sam.10.9.That God gave him another heart, 


that is, a Great, and a Kingly Spirit, ; 
_ raiſing his Thoughts above the Common 


Level and Deſigns of a Private Condition, 


And a little after, when there was a Gene- 
ral Conffernatioa over all Iſrael, upon the 
Invaſion of the Ammonites, though the 
Report of it met Saul in his former mean 
Employment, coming from the Field 


after his Father's Herd; ger it is ſaid in the 
ame Book, and 


AR, and 
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and Act, and flame out like it ſelf; taking 
him preſently from following an Herd, 
and putting him in the Head of an Army. 
It is incredible , to conſider the Motion 


of ſome Minds 1 upon the ſuddain Surprize | 
of Danger; and how much in ſuch Caſes | 


ſome will even out- act themſelves. How | 


much quicker their Wir 1 is to invent, and 


their Courage to execute 5 than 2 other 
times. Tullus Hoſtilivs , in the midſt of | 
a Battle, ſurprized with the Treachery of | 


Metius Suffetins falling off with a great part 


of his Army to the Enemy, cries out to his | 


Souldiers that it was by his Order, and there- 
by confirmed their Hearts from fainting 


through the Apprehenſion of Treachery, 
into a preſent and Glorious Victory, by 


their ſuppoſing it a contrived Stratagem. 


Next to Wiſdm,, the greateſt Gift off 
Heaven , is Reſolution. It is that which 
gives and obtains Kingdoms, that turns 


Swords into Scepters; that Crowns the | 


Valiant with Victory, and the Victorious 
ofcen with a Diadem. It was anſwered by 8 


A Neighbouring Prince, to one alledging a f 


Flaw in the Title of Hen. 7. to the Kingdom | 
of England, that he had three of the beſt þ 
Titles 
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Titles to his Kingdom, of any Prince 
living ; being che Wiſeſt Prince, the Fa- 
lianteſt Prince, and che Prince in 
Chriſtendom. - 
Preſence of Mind, to get out of a 
Plunge , and upon the ſuddain to Unra- 
vel the Knots and Intricacies of à Per- 
plexed Buſineſs, argues a Head and a 
Heart made "ths great things. It is a kind 
of Ecſtacy and Inſpiration, a Beam of Di- 
vine Light darting in upon Reaſon, and 
. | exalring it to a Pirch of Operation beyond 
its natural and accuſtomed Meaſures; and 
| perhaps there was never any Perſon in 
che World remarkably and heroically 
Great, without ſome ſuch kind of Enthu- 
BY fiaſm; that is, ſuch a mighty Principle, as 
at certain times raiſed him up to ſtrange 
unaccountable Heights of Wit and Cou- 
rage. And therefore whoſoever he is, who 
in the ſtrength of ſuch a Spirit can look 
the moſt menacing Dangers in the Face, 
and when the State of all Things about 
him ſeems deſperate, can yet bear his greax | 
Heart above Deſpair , ſuch an one for the 4 
moſt part makes Fortune it ſelf bend, 1 
and fall down to him, Difficulties vaniſh, 
| „ and 


3 
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and E Dangers fly before him; ſo much is is 
Victory the Claim of the Valiant , and | h 
| Succeſs the Birth-right of the Bold. And | v 
this is the ſecond way, by which Provi- | fl 
dente gives Salvation unto Kings. YN # 
3. God ſaves and delivers Soveraign | & 
Princes, 5 by diſpoſing of Events and Acci- 
dents, in a ſtrange Concurrence, for their 
Advantage and Preſervation. Nothing 
indeed is, or can be properly Accidental 
to God. But Accidents are ſo called in 
reſpect of the Intention, or Expectation 
of Second Oauſes; when things fall our 
beſide their Knowledge or Defign. And | 
there is nothing „ in which Providence 

ſo much Triumphs over, and (as I ma 
o ſay) laughs at the Profoundeſt Wil M 
dom of Men, as in the ſtable, certain | 
Knowledge and Diſpoſal of all Caſual 
Events: in reſpe& of which, the Cleareſt | 
Mortal Intellect is wholly in the Dark. 
And upon this Account, as looſe as theſe 
Events ſeem to hang one upon another, 
yet they are all knit and linked together, 
in a firm Chain; and the higheſt Link of 
that Chain, as the Ports ſpeak moſt truly | 
and Philoſophically, (though in a Fable) 
| | * | 15 
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is faſtened to Jupiters Chair; that is, it is 
held and managed by an Unerring Pro- 
vidence : the Chain indeed may wave and 
ſhake this way, and that way, but ill the 
Hand that Holds it is ſteady, and the Eye 
that Guides it infallible —& © 
Nou nothing has ſo Powerful an In- 
fluence upon the great Turns of Affairs, 
and the Lives and Fortunes of Great Per- 
ſns, as the little, unobſerved, unprojected 
Events of things. For could any thing be 
greater, than the Preſervation of a Great 
Prince, and his next Heir to the Crown, 
together wich his Nobles and the Chief 
of his Clergy, from certain, imminent, 
and prepared Deſtruction? And was not 
all this effected by a pitiful ſmall Accident, 
in the Miſtake of a Superſcription of a 
Letter? Did not the Overſight of one 
F;ỹyilable preſerve a Church, and a State 
too? And might it not be truly ſaid of 
that Contemptible Paper, that it did Cæ- 
ſarem vehere, & fortunam Cæſaris; and that 
the Fate of the Three Kingdoms was 
een e eee 
A little Error of the Eye, a Mil- - 
guidance of the Hand, a Slip of the Foot, 
: JJ - 2 oo 
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a Starting of an Horſe, a ſuddain Miſt, or 
a, great Shower, or a Word undeſignedly 
_ caſt forth in an Army, has turned the Sream 
of Victory from one Side to another, and 


thereby diſpoſed of the Fortune of Em- 
pires and whole Nations. No Prince ever 
returns ſafe out of a Battle, but may re- 
ee a late Signal Inſtance of member how many _ 
i Prince, who. bed: bk | Blows,,and * Bullets 


oulder ' ſo Kindly Kiſſed by a 


Cajon Ealet, (as the iate have gone by Him, 


Archbiſhop, by a peculiar ſtrain „„ 
ot Rherorick, expreſſes this that might as Eaſily 
Wonderful Paſſage in bis Ser- 5 


nion at Court; n Fremiab have ; gone through 


9. 2324. Page 34.) Far well Him: and by u 
indeed might it paſs for Von- Him; and by what 


"derſul 3" the ' Salutes from' the, little, odd and un- 


Nut hof 4 Cannon, being com- 


monly to hoiſterous, chat they foxeſeeable Chances 1 
| ben | 


ſeldom Kiſe, but they Kill oo. Death has 


turned aſide, which ſeemed in a full, ready, 
and direct Career to have been poſting to 
Him. All which Paſſages, if we do not ac- 
knowledge to have been Guided to their 


Reſpective Ends and Effects, by theConduct | 
| of « Superior, and a Divine Hand, we do by 


the ſame Aſſertion Caſhier all Providence, 


ſtrip the Almighty of his Nobleſt Preroga- 8 | 
tive, and make God not the Gopernour, but | 


the meer Speftator of the World. And 
thus much for the Third Way. The 


Fourth, 
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Fourth, By which God ſaves and deli- 
vers Soveraign Princes, is by wonderfully 
inclining the Hearts and Wills of Men to a 
Benign Affection towards them. Hearts 
and Wills are things that Princes them- 
ſelves cannot Command, and yet the only 

| things in the Strength of which they do 

| Command For the Heart is the grand 

| Spring of Action; and he who Governs 
that Part, does by Conſequence Command 

the whole. But now, this is the Incomuni- 

| cable Prerogative of God; who, and who 
only, can either by Power or by Knowledge, 
ay the Heart. For as it is ſaid, Prov. 

F That the Heart of the King is in 

Z Gals Hand, , and that as the Rivers of Water, 
He turneth it which way ſoever He will. So 

are the Hearts of the People too; which 

like a mighty Stream or Torrent, He turns 

| this way or that way, according to the 

| Wiſe Counſels of His Providenee. For if 
He intends to advance a Prince, they ſhall 
be a Stream to bear him up dom ſink- 
| ingy if to forſake or ruine a Prince, they 
I ſhall overflow, and ſwell, and ruſh in up- 
| on him with 1 a furious ungoverned 
Tide, as no Power or Arts of State ſhall 
8 
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be able. to divert, or to withſtand. God] 
can Turn the Hearts of a Nation, Sud- | 
denly and Irreſiftibly : He has done fo 


more:than once or twice, and may do 0 


| „ . for Inſtance , when David fled | 
| before Abſalom, and was forced to leave the | 
Royal City, it was the General Affection] 

— his People, (God touching their Hearts,) 
which Brought Him back, and Reſettled f 
Him in his Throne; ſo that, in 2 Sam. 


19. 14. it is ſaid of . chat He bowed Þ | 
the Hearts of all the Men of Judah, even 4s Þ t 
the Heart of one Man; ſo that they fent thu Þ 1 


word unto the Kin ng , Return thou and all 


thy Fl ervants. And juſt ſuch another Mel- rl 


lage did the 8 and Commons of | 
England ſend our Baniſhed David in the 
Year Sixty. For what was it elſe, which || I 
lo Gloriouſly Reſtored the King > Plots | K 
were nothing, and Foreign Aſſiſtance leſs | 
than nothing. It was an Univerſal, In- | - 
vincible Current of the People's Wills 5 


and Affections, that bore down all thoſe | | 


Mountains of Oppoſirion, which ſo ma- 

ny Vears had been raiſing up againſt Him, 

and at lenggh ( in eise of Guilt and 
oy Mal Ke) ö 
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Malice) brought him in free and unſpuc 6) 
led, abſolute and victorious, over the He 
lf his Armed Enemies. It was the Peo- 
of ple s Hearts, which made their Hands uſe- 
ess to his Reſtoration. : 
On the other ſide, when the greateſt 
0 part of the Kingdom was rent from the 
n | Houſe of David, and transfered to Jero- 

J boam, in 1 Kings 12. 14. the Propher —_ 
d. preſſy tells them, That this thing was from 
| God: that is, He by a ſecret over-ruling 
4 Energy upon "the Hearts and Affections 5 
the People, took them off from one, and 
s | | ndined and carried them over to the 
U other. And it is often by this alone, chat 
che Great Lord of Lords, and Controuler ; 
f | | of Monarchs, putteth down one, and 
e ſerteth up another. He can raiſe Armies of 
h | Hearts, to drive any King out of his | 
Kingdom, without ſtriking a Stroke; as 
5 on the contrary, where he intends to 
- | own and ſupport the Royal Eſtate of any 
Monarch, he ſhall fer him up a Throne 

in every one of his Subjects Breaſts. 
So that according to 1 Scripture- 
| | Expreſſion, Their deſire fire ſhall be to Him, and 
1 ſhall rule over them. And certainly, where 
)| Affection 


11 
. 
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AﬀeRion binds, Allegiance muſt needs 
be very Eaſie; and a pleaſant thing to 
Rule, where x Bag is no Heart to Reſiſt. 
5. God ſaves and delivers Soveraign 
Princes „by Reſcuing them from unſeen and 
7 5 Miſchiefs, prepared againſt them. 
bis is moſt evident. For if a Princes 
own Obſervation can bear Witneſs to 


many Deliverances vouchſafed him by 
Proyidence , Providence it ſelf can cer- 


tainly bear Witneſs to many more, which 


5 he Is wholly ignorant of. Foraſmuch, as 
in every Man, but eſpecially in Princes, 


their Concerns reach further, and Carry 


a Wider Compaſs than their Knowledge 
can; Itbeing impoſlible, that any Man living 
ſhould know all that is ſpoken or done 


concerning him; and conſequently, be 
aware of all the Miſchievous Blows leveh 


Life alſo of. every Conſiderable Perſon 
in- the World, which never yet came 


to their Eye, or their Ear; nor, (chanks 


to the Care of: 4 Guardian Providence) 


ever ende ſo: much as a Thought, nor 


hurt 


| led a a gainſt him. How many, Secret Ca- 
bals —- Plots have been againſt the Re- 
putation, the Intereſt, and ſometimes the 
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s | hurt ſo much as an Hair of their Heal N 
d | And yet the Contrivers of them have! 
| wanted neither Will, nor Wit, nen 
t | Power (the natural Force of Cauſes Con- 
4 | ſidered) to add Execution to Intention, 
. | and to give Fire to their Trains, and 
Efficacy to their curſed Projects, had not 
> | an inviſible, overſwaying Power baffled 2 
and diſappointed all the Artifices of their 
Malice, and ſtifled the Baſe Conception be- | 
1 | fore the Birth — 35 
S | And this is a Way of Deliverance fo 
» | Eminent for the Mercy of it, that if a Prince 
or great Perſons can be obliged to Provi- 
| dence for any, it muſt be for this. For when Il 
a Man knows the Danger he is in, all his 
Senſes quickly take the Alarm, call up the 


_ Spirits, and arm his Courage to meer the 
approachinng Evil, and to defend him- 
ſelt. But when he knows nothing of 

che Impending Miſchief, he lies open 

and defenceleſs, like a Man bound, and 
naked, and ſleeping, while a Dagger 

is directed to his Breaſt. And for a 

Merciful Tender Providence then to ſtep 

in to his Aſſiſtance, to ward off the 
Fatal Blow, and to turn the approaching 

8 | Edge 
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ſurely is the Hei gu of Mercy, and engroſ- 
fs the Glory of the Deliverance wholly 
to the Divine Goodneſs, without allowing 
any Mortal Wit or Courage, the leaſt 
Share, or Concurrence in it. No Prince 
can tell what che Diſcontents of Ill Sub- 


or Princes have been deſigning, endea- 
vouring and projecting againſt him: all 
which Counſels, by a Controuling Power 


from above, have from time to time been 


made abortive and fruſtraneous. Let 


they can know. And if the Protecting 
Mliercies of Heaven thus ſurpaſs their 
Knowledge, furely it is but Reaſon, char 


ſhould ſurmount Expreſſion. 


Sixthhy, God faves and delivers Sove- | 


raign Princes, by imprinting a certain 


| Awe and Dread of their Perſons and Au- 

. thoriry upon the Minds of their Subjects. 
And there is not any one thing, which | 
thing ſeems ſo manifeſtly to prove Go- | 
5 vernment | 


Edge from his unguarded Heart, this 


Princes therefore Reckon upon this, and || * 
know aſſuredly, that they ſtand indebted 


to Providence for more Deliverances than | ** 


their Senſe of, and Gratirude for them 


jects, the Emulation of Neighbour States | 
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vernment a thing perfectly Divine, both 
as to its Original, and Continuance in the 
World as this. For what is there in any 


one Mortal Man, that can ftrike a Dread 


into, and command a Subjection from ſo 
many Thouſands, as every Prince al- 
moſt has under his Government, ſhould 


| things be rated according to the meer 
natural Power of Second Cauſes? For 
che Strength of one Man can do nothing 
againſt ſo many; and his Wiſdom and 

Counſel but little more: and thoſe who 
are to obey him, know ſo much, and yet 

| for all chat they yield him abſolute Sub- 
jection, dread his Threatnings , tremble 

at his Frowns, and lay their Necks under 
his Feet. Now from whence can all this 


be, bur from a Secret Work of the Divine 


Power, inveſting Soveraign Princes with 
certain Marks and Rays of that Divine 
| Image, which over-awes, and controuls 
the Spirit of Men they know not How nor 
Why? But yet they feel themſelves atu- 
ally wrought upon, and kept under by | 
them, and that very frequently againſt 

S their will. VVV 
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And this is that properly which in 


Kings we . call: Majeſty 


„ and which no 


doubt is a kind of Shadew or Portraiture 
of the Divine Authority drawn upon the] 
Looks and Perſons of Princes, which makes} 
them Commanders of Men s Fears, and} 


thereby capable of Governing chem i in all] 


their Concerns. Non fero fulgur oculorum 
tuorum, is the Language of every Subjects 


der into his Words. 


ſaid of Nebuchadue ar, that Cod gave him 
ſuch a Majeſty, that all People, Nations 


Heart, ſtruck with the awful Aſpect of a 
reſolute and magnanimous Prince. There 
is a Majeſty in his Countenance, that 


puts Lightning into his Looks, and Thun- 


In Dan. 5. 19. it is 
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and Languages trembled before him. When] 
Alexander the Great found his whole Army 
in a Mutiny, and Reſolute not to March] 


forward, but to return to their own Coun- 
ery,againlt any Arguments or Perſwaſions 
that he could uſe; | 


„ the ſame utter ing 
theſe Words, (ſo ſuteable to 


his Kingly Mind and Courage) 2 
* « e from the place where | 


he had been ſpeak-| 


Fam ſcietis, & quantum ſie 
Kege valeat Exercitus, & quid 
opis in me uno fit. Q. Curtius, 
lib. 10. 


arguing with them : 


he X leaps "and 


ing to them , and 
and laying hold of | 


thirteen | | 
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thirteen of the moſt forward and violent 
Mutineers, cauſes them to be bound 


hand and foot, ( in the face of his whole 
Army looking on,) and then thrown 
| into the Sea. All which this Terrible and 
| Victorious Army, to which he Himſelf 


owed his Greatneſs , and which but even 


| now was upon ſuch high and daring 


Terms with him, quietly ſees and ſuffers, 
and with a ſneaking abject behaviour re- 


turn to their Tents, as if a Lion had charged 


and chaſed a Flock of Sheep into their 
folds; nay the Hiſtory ſays further, that 
they were fearful and ſolicitous and in- 
quiſitive what the King meant to do with 
the reſt of them. By which and the like 
paſſages Kings may ſee what they are, and 
what they may do, if they will but own 
their high Office with an equal Courage, 
and be true to that Soveraignty and Cha- 
rafter which God has ſtamped upon them. 
Alexander, as great as he was, was but 
one Man; but he was a Prince, and as 
ſuch, ated by a Commiſſion from Heaven, 
as one of the Almighty's Vice-gerents, 
and upon that Account able to Encounter, 
as well as to Lead his Army. A King 
1 Mm acting 
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acting as a King, has all the Power of 


Heaven to bear him out; the Stars in their 


Courſes ſhall fight for him; the Angels are 
his Guards, and the Laid. of Hoſts their 


Captain. And this is the Sixth Way by 


which God ſaves and deliyers Princes; 


on namely , by the Authority and Majeſty of 


their Perſe ons. 


7. In Seventh, and laſt Phone : OY 
faves and delivers Soveraign . Princes, by | 
diſpoſing their Hearts to ſuch Vertuous | 
and Pious Courſes , as he has promiſed | 
a Blefling to; and by reſtraining them 


from thoſe Ways, to which he has de- 


nounced a Curſe. And this is the | 


greateſt Deliverance of all; as having a 
Proſpect upon the Felicicy of both 
Worlds, and laying a Foundation for all 
other bee For it is this, that 


qualifies, and renders a Man a Subj et | 
capable of, and fic for a 1 1 
King 1 was about to do an Action 
that would certainly have drawn Death | 
and Confuſion after it: Thou art but a | 
Dead Man, ( fays God to him) in Gen. | 
20. 3. but preventi ng Grace ſnatched 
Deſtruction, and 
delivered 


him from the Brink 0 


God in the 6th) from Sinning againſt 
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delivered him from Death, by reſtraining 
him from the Sin: I with held thee (lays 


me. See the force of Princely Piety, in 


| the Perſon of Hexehiah: God telle him 


that he ſhould die, and bids him prepare 


for it; but Piety is ſtronger than Death, 
and reverſes the Fatal Edict. The Aſſ- 
rians Inyade his Kingdom, and take his 
fenced Cities, but how does he withſtand 
them? Why he puts on Sackcloth for 
his Armour; and it was neither the Va- 
lour nor the Number of his Troops, but 
the Prayer of Hezeliab, and the Irreſiſtible 


force of a King fighting upon bis knees, that = 


routed Sennacherib. 


Vertue Entitles a Prince to all the Mer- 


cies of Heaven, all the Favours, all the 
Endearments of Providence. It has a pre- 
ſent, and a future Influence; one upon his 
* | Perſon, the other upon his Poſterity. So 
that in 1 Kings 11. when God declared 
his purpoſe to Remove the Kingdom 
from the Houſe of Solomon for all his Ido- 
| latries and Abominations, yet in the 
34. v. he ſays, Howbeit I will make him King 
all the days of bis Life, for my Servant David s 
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| ſake, becauſe He kept my Commandments 
and my Statutes, And in the 3 2. v. He 
declares, That his Son after Him ſhould 

| have one Tribe, for his Servant David's ſake. | 
Nay the Piety of a King diffuſes a Bleſſing, || 
and a Protection upon the whole King- | 
dom: For how often upon the Provocati- | 
ons of Judah, did the Memory of David's | 
Piety (as it were) diſarm the Divine Ven- 
geance, and interpoſe btween them and | 
the Deſtroying Sentence? So that in the 
ſecond Book of Kings, it is ſaid three ſeveral Þ 


times, upon three ſeveral Remarkable | 


| Occaſions, that God would not deſtroy Ju- 
| dah and Jeruſalem for his Servant David's | | 
| Jake. And who knows, but the Piety, the 
| Vertues, and the Chriſtian Sufferings of | 
the late Martyrd King, may be one great | 
| Preſervative of the preſent Peace of this | 


T wretched and ungrateful Nation? So that | 
when God lately ſent his Deſtroying An- 
gel, with his drawn Sword, over Poland, 
Germany, Holland and other Countries; he | 
has looked upon the Blood of that Royal | 
Martyr, ſhed for the Rights and Liber- | 
ties of his Kingdoms, and bid the De- | 
ftrozme Angel pals over England, and draw | 


—— 


are a publick Seminary of Bleſſings, they 
are the Palladiums and the Strong-Holds, | 


| ſeveral Ways and Means, 
| after ſuch an extraordinary manner „ ſave and 
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no more Blood there, where the Memory 
of that Sacred Blood had made ſuch an 
Atonement and Expiation , and cryed 


aloud for Mercy upon all, even thoſe that 
| ſhed it not excepted. Certain it is, that the 


Vertues of a Prince are a Bleſſing to more 


than to Himſelf and his Family : They 


nay the Common-Stock, and the Inhe- 


ritance of the Kingdom, aud (in a word) 
| an Exchequer that can never be ſhut np. 


And thus much for the Second General 
Thing propoſed ; which was to ſhew the 
by which God does, 


deliver $ overaign Princes. All which; for 
Memory 's ſake, it may not be amis ro 
rehearſe, and anna up in ſhort: As 
namely he delivers them, 
1. By endowing them wich a more 


than Ordinary Sagacity and Quickneſs of 


Underſtanding, above other Men. 
2. By giving them a ſingular Courage 


ü and Preſence of Mind, in Caſes of Dith- 


1 7 and Danger. 
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3. By Diſpoſing of Events and Acci- 


* in a ſtrange Concurrence, for their 
Advantage and Preſer vation. 
4. By Wonderfully Inclining the Ide 


* Wills of Men, to a Benign Affection 


towards them. 
5. By Reſcuing them from unſeen and 


ee Miſchiefs, Rm againſt 


| them. 


Dread of their Perſons and Authority 
upon the Minds of the People. | 


Vat ton unto Kings. 
I proceed now to the 


33§. General thing propoſed, * s 
t ſhew the Rea/ons, why Providence i is ſo 

much concerned in the Salyatian and Deli- | 
verance of Kings, Which that we may 
te better do, we muſt know, that there | 


are ewo things by which God ſupports che 
Soci- 


6, By 1 a certain Awe and 


FV. Seventhly, and laſtly, by Diſpo- 
jung cheir Hearts ro (ſuch Vertuous and | 
Pans Courſes, as God has Promiſed a | 
Bleſſing to; and by reſtraining them 
from: thoſe Ways, to | which he has De- | 
nounced a Curſe. And theſe are the feve- | 
ral Ways, by which Providence 1 Sa- 


G r  % SS aa 


ments in the Hand of Providence to ſup⸗ 
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Societies of Mankind, which He will cer- 
tainly maintain and preſerve „as long as 
He ſuffers the World to laſt, and Men to 
live in it; and theſe are Goverment and 
and Religion; which being fo, I ſuppoſe, we 

need alledge no other Reaſon for God's 
| peculiair Care over the Perſons and Lives. 
of N Princes, if we demonſtrate, 


1. That they are the greateſt Inſtru- 5 


port Government and Civil Society i in the 


| World. And 


” 2. That they have ls moſt Powerful 
| Influence upon the Concerns of Religion 
and-the * e of the Church, of al | 


| other Perſons whatſoever. 


And firſt for the firſt. WAY Tha 
Kings are the greateſt Inflruments in the 
Hand of Providence to ſupport Government, 
and Civil Society in the World: The Proof 

of which, I conceive, will be fully made 
cout by cheſe two things. : 

| 1. By ſhewing that Monarchy 1 


Z Kingly Government, is the moſt Excellent, 
and beſt Adapted to the Ends of Go» 
| vernment, and the Benefit of Sortery. 
And 
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2. That the Greatneſs or Strength of 


” Monarchy , depends chiefly upon the 


Perſonal Qualifications of the Prince or 
Monarch. 
1. And firſt; lin us ſhew, That Monar- 

the or Kinghy Government , is the moſt Ex- 
tkellent, and beſt adapted to the Ends of | 
Government , and the Benefit of Society. 
This is too Large and Noble a Subject, 
| 40 be fully managed in ſuch a Dion. | 
At preſent let ir fuffice ro ſay, Thar 
Monarchy in the kinds of Government is 
the Firſt, and conſequently the moſt Per- 
ſect of all other Sorts: It is an Image | 


of the Divine Supremacy „Mans Imita- 


tion of Providence, a Copy of God's Go- 


vernment of the Univerſe in à leſſer 
Draught. For the World has but one Sove- 


raign Ruler, as well as but one Maker 
every Prince is both his Lieutenant, and 
his Reſemblance too. The Excellency of any 
Government conſiſts in the Natural Firm- 
neſs of its Conſtitution, freeing it from the 
Principles of Diſſolution : and the Diſſo- 
lution of Government, as of moſt other | 
things, proceeds chiefly from the Internal | 
Fightings and Conflicts of contrary parts. 


But 


„„ JFF EE WW » 


—— 


* 


jarr with it Self. It is Multitude only, 
| that admits of the Conteſts of Particulars; 
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But now Unity excludes Contrariety, and 
that which is but One, cannot diſagree or 


and a Common-wealth, where Governours can- 


not govern themſelves. That which like 
a Worm eats out the very Heart of Go- 
vernment, is the Emulation, the Ambition, 
* = the Diſcord of the Parties inveſted with 


But the Supremacy placed in One, 
Cuts off all theſe: For no Man is go 
own Rival, no Man envies Himſelf , or 


deſigns to Trip up his own Heels; wha. 


ſoever he may Chance to do. 


And to ſhew the Naturalneſs of Mo- 
narchy, all other Forms of Government 
inſenſibly partake of it, and ſlide into it. 
For look upon any Ariſtocracy or Demo- 
cracy, and {till you ſhall find ſome one 
Ruling Active Perſon amongſt the reſt, who 
does every thing, and carries all before him. 
Was not De Vit amongſt our Neighbours 
a kind of a King in a Common- wealth? 
And was not that Uſurper here, amongſt 


our ſelves, a Monarch in Reality of Fact, 


d ware the Title, or aſſumed che 
Fre? Moreover, when any Common- 
wealth 


—— 
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wealth is forced to Defend it ſelf by War, 
it finds it neceſſary to appoint one General 
over all; as this very Common-wealth found 
to its Coſt, and make the Conduct of its 


Armies at leaſt Monarchical. Nay the Ro- 
mans themſelves in their greateſt Exigen - 


cies of State, had recourſe to their Dicta- 


torſhip, which was a Perfect Monarchy 
for the time. And when they ſent out 


their Armies under the Conduct of two 


Conſuls, yet thoſe Conſuls were to Com- 


mand the whole Army by Turns, one, 
one Day, and another another; which 


was a Tacit Confeſſion of the Neceſſity 
of a ſingle Conduct for the Right Ma- 


nagement of Great Affairs. And I think, 


upon a full Survey of the Roman Story, 


we may truly pronounce, that the great- 
et, Defeats that were ever given that 


Common- wealth, in any laſting War, 
have been from this, that tlie Cuſtom of 
ſhifting Conſuls every Year hindred the 
Conduct of the whole War from being 
continued in the Hands of one experien- 
ced Commander. In their Wars with Han- 
nibal, nothing is more manifeſt. From 
all which I infer, that Kingly Government | 


15 
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is the moſt Natural, Excellent, and Be- 
neficial to Society of all others: And 
that in every Common- wealth, (in ſpight of 
; | its Conſtitution) there will be ſomething 
of Monarchy; and that if a Republic ever 
| Achieves any thing great or conſiderable, 
- | it is ſtill by vertue of ſomething in it that 
.Secondly , The next thing, is to ſhew, 
) | That the Greatneſs or Strength'of a Monarchy 
- | depends chiefly upon the Perſonal Qualifica- 
, | tions of the Prince or Monarch. It ebbs or 
1 | flows, according to the Riſing or Falling 
| of his Spirit. For ſtill it is the Perſon that 
makes the Place Conſiderable, and not the 
Place Him. And we ſhall find in every 
| Government, that the Activity and Bravery 
of the Prince, is the Soul Politick, which 
' animates, and upholds all. When Alexan- 
der the Great died, the Grecian Monarchy 
f | expired with him; he was boththe Emperor 
and the Empire too: And after the Death 
of Julius and Auguſtus Ceſar, thoſe Great 
. | Commanding Souls, the Roman Empire 

| declined every day, falling into hands of 
Brutes and Sots, who could ſcarce wield 
the weight of their own Bellies, and much 


leſs 
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leſs the Burthen of ſuch Vaſt Dominions. 
The preſent Grandeur of the Papacy is 
entirely owing to the Prudence and Go- 
verning Arts of ſome of the Popes; and 
it never ſuffered any great Blow, but 


when a Weak, or a Voluptuous Perſon 
fate in the Chair. And here amongſt our 


ſelves, both the Protector, and the New 


Protectorſhip died in one Man, though 


the Name indeed ſurvived. a while in 
15 another; and i it was quickly ſeen, how 


ridiculous i it was for any one to attempt 


to ſucceed into his Power, who could not 


ſucceed into his Spirit. 


But it is Evident from Reaſon , hes 
- the Fate and Fortune of Governments, 


mult Naturally. follow the Perſonal Abi- 


lities of the Governour: For what is 
there elſe, that the Strength of a King- 
dom can be ſuppoſed — upon, but 
one of theſe Three? Its Treaſure, its Mili- 


tary Power, or its Laws. But now, none 


of all theſe can ſ gnifie any thing, where 
the Prince is not endued with that Royal 
Skill, that is requiſite to the Due Ma- 


nagement of them. For ſurely the bare 


Image of a Prince upon the Coin of any 
Nation 
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Nation can neither Improve or Employ the 
Treaſure of it: Nor can the Military 


Force of a Kingdom do much to 


ſtrengthen it, ſhould the Prince either wear 


a Padlock upon his Sword, or draw it 


in Defence of its Enemies. Nor laſtly, - 


can the Laws much Contribute to the 
' Support of it, if the Execution of them 
be either neglected or diſcountenanced : 


For it is not how Laws are made, nor how 
they are interpreted, but how they are 


uſed, that muſt influence the Publick. By 
all which, we ſee what moment there is, 


in the ſole Perſon of a Prince. For as He 
is qualified or diſpoſed, ſo all theſe great 
things become helpful, or ineffectual. 
The Treaſure, Arms, and Laws of a Na- 
tion are all virtually in Him, and it is 
He, who muſt breath Life and Efficacy 


into them all. Which is the firſt grear 


Reaſon , why God extends ſuch a Parti- 


cular Providence over the Perſons of 


Kings; namely, becauſe the main Con- 


cerns of Civil Government and Society, 


which Providence ſo much tenders the 
Preſervation of, are Principally depoſited | 
— eee 


Se- 
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Secondly 


fluence 


„The other great Reaſon is, 
Becauſe Princes have the moſt Powerful In- 


as that frowns or ſmiles upon it, ſo it | 
mult droop or flouriſh. Accordingly, | 
God has declared Kings the Nurſing Fa- 


thers of his Church: and every Prince by | 


the Eſſential Inherent Right of his Crown, | 


is, or ſhould be a Defender of the Faith: 


He holds it by a Charter from Heaven; | 


long before the Pope's Donation, who | 
never gives any thing to Princes, bur what | 


was their own before. Every Chriſtian 


King is, within his own Dominions, the 
Great Paſtor , both to rule Chriſt's Flock, | 
and to fee it fed, though He does not feed | 


x Himſelt. 
YR We 


upon the Concerns of Religion, and the | 
Preſervation-of the Church, of all other Per- 
ſons whatſoever. Religion is indeed an | 
. Immortal Seed, and the Church is Proof 
againſt the very Gates of Hell; as being | | 
founded upon a Promiſe, and fo ſtanding | 
Faſt in the Eternal Strength of Gods Ve- | 
racity. Nevertheleſs, as to its ourward | * 
State and Circumſtances in this World, it | 
muſt claſp about the Secular Power, and | 
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Wi. know how Glorious a Deliverance 
our Church Received this Day; and it was 


by the Wiſdom of that Head which wore 
| the Crown, that God vouchſafed it to Her. 
| King and Church then, (as tis ſeldom 


otherwiſe) were both deſigned to the ſame _ 
Fate. But God preſerved the King, and the 


King the Church. And who knows but for 


ſuch a Day as this , God paved his way 


| | before Him in ſuch a Peaceable Entrance 


into the Engliſh Throne, ſo: much above 


and againſt the ExpeRation of the World 
round about Him, and of the Court of 


Rome Eſpecially ; which, it is well known, ; 


had other Deſigns upon the Anvil at that 
time. And as he then ſaved the Church 
| from Periſhing by one Blow, ſo he aſter- 


wards ſupported it from dying gradually, 


either by the Encroachments of Superſti- 
| tion, or the Attempts of Innovation. 


And it is obſervable, ( which I ſpeak 


not in Flattery, but in a Profound ſenſe of 


a Bleſſing, which the whole Kingdom can 


never be Thankful enough for;) That 


none of the Families that ever 1 = 
over this Nation, have to their Power been 


ſo careful and tender of the Church, kept _ 


cheir 
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their Hands ſo clean from any thing that 


might look like Sacrilege, been ſo Zealous 
of its Privileges, and ſo kind to its Mini- 


ſters, as the Royal Family that now ſways | 


the Scepter in the Succeſſion of Three ſeve- 
ral Princes. And I doubt not, but as 
Sacrilege has blaſted the mightieſt Families 
with a Curſe, ſo the Abhorrence of it will 
and muſt perpetuate a Bleſſing upon this. 
And thus having diſpatched the ſeveral 
Heads ar firſt propoſed, and ſhewn, Upon 
what Accounts the Actings of God's Providence 
may be ſaid to be Extraordinary ; and by what 
Ways and Means this Extraordmary Providence 
; ſexes and delivers Princes; as alſo the Reaſons 
why it does fo. | proceed now to the 
Fourth and laſt Thing propoſed; which 
is, to make ſome uſeful Deductions from 
| what has been delivered; and it ſhall be 


by way of Informarion, concerning Two 


has” - 1 


The Duty a Behaviour of 
8 cownds God. 


| Secondly , The Duty and Behaviour of 


Subj ects As their Prince. 


| Fir, And firſt for that of Princes ro- | 
wards God. lt ſhews them from whom, a 
f in 
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Ic in their Diſtreſs they are 0 expect, and 
8 to whom, in their Glory, they ate to 
—aſctibe all theit Deliverantet. David was 
sas Great a Wartiour , and as Valiant a 
= | Prince as ever Reigned|; in all his Wats 
8 Succeſs waited upon fis Courage, Farm 
Victory did Homage to his Sword; 
ll | Herells us, that He would neither tr % n : 
7 FT his Sword nor in his Bom, nor in the Alllance 
of Princes. All Auxiliaries, but thoſe from 
Above, He found weak, fickle and falla- 
cious. And as Princes are to own their 
Great Deliverer, ſo are they to ſhew the 
e | World that they do ſo, by ſetting a Due 
s | Eſtimate upon the Deliverance; eſpecially 75 
| when it is ſhown, in fo fignal an In- 
h ſtance, as that which we now Comme- 
n | morate. And whoſoever He is, who 
© | Really and Cordially Values any Notable / 
Oo | Deliverance vouchſafed Him by God, ſurely | 
| above all things it will concern Him, 
of F not to Court the Mi chief , 4 from w hich De 
IN e has been Delivered But 
Secondh, Which moſt properly belongs 
to us. We Learn from the Premiſes, the 
Duty and Behaviour of Subjects towards 
their Princes. Does not God by ſuch a 
Nn peculiar 
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peculiar Protecting Providence over Kings, 
point out to us the Sacredneſs of their Per- 
bh and Command a Reverence, where 
He Himſelf thinks fit to place an Honour? 
Does not every extraordinary Deliverance 
of a Prince, carry this Inſcription upon it 
in the Brighteſt Characters, Touch not mine 
Anointed? Whom God has placed upon 
the Throne, ſhall any Humane Power pre- 
| ſame to drag to the Bar? Or ſhall Royal 
Heads be Crowned and Anointed , only 
to prepare them to be Sacrificed upon a 
e 


As for our parts, when we Reflect upon 


our Prince, ſignaliz ed by ſo many ſtrange 


unparallel d Reſcues, ought they not both 
to Endear him to our Allegiance, and in 
a manner Conſecrate him to our Vene- 


ration? For is not this He, whom in the 


| Loins of his Royal Progenitor, God, by | 
this Day's Mercy (as I may fo ſay ) Deli- 
livered, before he was Born? He, for whoſe | 


ſake God has ſince wrought ſo many Mira- 


cles? Covering his Head in the day of Battle, | 
and which is more, ſecuring it after Battle, 


when ſuch a Price was ſet upon it? Is 


not this He, whom the ſame Providence 
3 . ol 
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followed into Baniſhmenr, and gave him 
Safety and Honour, where he had not ſo 
much as to lay his Head, or to ſet his Foot. 


upon, that He could call his own? Is 


not this He, whom God brought back 


again by a Miracle as great as that by 


which he brought 1/rael out of Egypt, not 
dividing, but (as it were) drying up a Red 
Sea, before Him? Is not this He, whom 
neither the Plots of his Enemies at home, 


nor the United Strength of thoſe abroad, 


have been able to ſhake or ſupplant ? 


And laſtly, is not this He, whom neither 


the Barbarous Injuries of his Rebel- 
| Subjedts at Home; nor the Temptations 
of Foreign Princes Abroad, nor all the 
| Arts of Rome beſides, could in his greateſt 
Extremity bring over to the Romiſh Pro- 
feſſion; but that aſter all, He returned, and 
F ſince his Return ſtill continues in the ſame 
Communion, which He was of, when he 
went from us, Carolus 2 Carolo, Firm and 
| Immovable like the Son of a Father, who 
could rather part with his Crowns, King- 
doms, and his very Life, than quit his 
Honour, or give up his Religion. 


For 
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For all which Glorious Things, done 

for Him and by Him, may the ſame God 
who has hitherto delivered Him, Order His 
Affairs ſo, that He may never need an- 
other Deliverance; but that He may grow 
Old in Peace and Honour, and be as 
Great, as the Love of his Friends, and the 
Fears of his Enemies can make Him; Com- 
manding the Hearts of the One, in ſpig bt 
e the Hearts of the Other; and, in a 


Mortality ſhall be ſwallowed up of Im- 
mortality, and a Temporal Crown | 
Changed into an Eternal. 
Which God of his Infinite Mercy grant; | 
to Whom be rendred and aſcribed, as 
is moſt due, all Praiſe, Might, Majeſty, 


word , Continne to Reign over us, till | 


and Dominion, both now, and for ever- | 


more. Amen. 
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